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t\Ii, MMiiZ;inm* 

19,0. Mr., Oharjes '»7 

, , V' . ,U '• , ' ' * 

B, 

■ 19IG. i^ai^rji, Babir^haiiapati, li.u 
1915. „ „ Dhar.u)idhar.. 

1S)'!,6. „ IhoX. *Iy<*tish Chandra, M . 

193 5.* Ba3«i Kiisiugba Piti&h'id. 

1915. „ Mt. K. A ,, i;.*... 'vutfta.c., ;e,u,A..G., M.E.A,s.i., 

1915. Babu Prafulla Kumai', ai.a,, b.l. 

, isife. Mr. B. 1 >., 11 .A. 

1915. „ Babu Sarat Chandra, M.A., E.ii. 

1915. BaAieott, Mr. A. W , i.c.s. 

19 Hi Basu; Babu Bevendru jSutb, 

1915. ^ ,j „ Jitendra 1*11, M,A,, B.I.. 

iblfi ' ,, „ ' Nagendra ^ath, 

1915, f, „ ‘ Sathtndra Ifath, B.A. 

,1916. * „• .8ashi Bhui|han, «a. 

y^lTi ,, „ Umapado, k.A.., B.*.. 

1915, Bai Bahadur I.iai l^ajeudra Sing. 
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Te«r*f 

•Itotfon. 

IdlBi The HonTile B& 3 & BSjendfiai NjbrIJifAab 

ldi7t Bhattttolmtjya, Prof. Briadabaa^hiltii&ra, vua. 

1916. „ Baba Jyotish Cllk<s^fa. 

1916~ „ „ SaktiK^'4- 

1916. Btswag, Mr. B< K., b.i<. 

1916. Bodduig,, Rpv. P. O. 

1916. Boycott, Mr. C. J. B. Wight. 

c 

1917. CaWwell, Dr K. S., m a., Ph.D , r.i c., Jr.o.«(. 

1915. Campbdlv ilon’b'A Rev. d.o, 

1915. CardoTi, Rev Father, L., s. i. 

19\6, C’hakladai , Prof. Haraa Chandra, u a, 

1915. Chakrataih', Babu Arun Naib, v.a., 

1917 ' Chamitr, Th< lion We Sir Edward, z.t. 

1917 Cha])niaii, flon’blo Mr Joatico B, P., iaj. 8 « 

1915. Cbaudburi Babn Basania Ko^ar. | 

1915. „ „ P haj» 

1916 „ Rai Bah^ur Radha Oc'nnda m.a., or, 

1915, Chatterji, Babu Aimada Pi.vs.ul, a.c, 

1916. „ „ Aatitosh. ^ 

1916, „ „ Baeanta Kumar, B.!* 

191 4 „ Rai Sabij>Bhuban Mohan, l. v 

1915. ,, Babu Hari Dae, b.a , 

1916. Claylon, Huu^ble Mr. F., 

1916. Cobden-Ramsay, Mi D. E. B , c i,b , i ( .a. 

191 7. Coniilaud, Hoa’blo Mr. H , I.C.S. 

1916. Coutts, Mr. W. S., 0.1.1., 1 . 0 . 8 . 

1916, Crawford, Mr. W , M., B.A., 1 0,8, 

o 

3917. Dana, Rev. Mr. G. J. 

1937. Das, Hon^ble Mr. Btajapandar. 

3915. Bdim Daitari Fsaatd. 
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ftuot 

tiooHoii, 

1916. Dae, &ai Sdbib DsTanidlti. 

}91!i. „ iiabu Bkdka Shja>m. 

JiOXb* „ ,, Slub Obftfftzi* 

1916. De, Baba Manmotho Nath. 

1916.^ Dab, Sri Lakshmi Narajao. 

1916. Deo, Babu Baidya Binode Singh. 

1915. „ The Hon'ble Maharaja Bir Mitradaya Singh. 

1916. Dharniapala. Rev. Angari^a. 

1917. *1)1x00, Mr. P, P., BA., 1 .C.S 

1915. DnJce Mr. J. C. B., b.4i«, i.c.3. 

1916. Dru’y, Colonel, F. JT^ m.b., i.m.s. 

1916. Dandab, Ilon'ble Mr. E. T., c.i n. 

1915. Dutt, Baba Redar Nath, B.I.. 

1916. Dntta, Mr. M. N. 

1916. Durham- Waite, Mr. W. E. 

1916. Dwitredi, Pandit Ilari Nandan 

E 

1916. «n»e8, Rev. P^itk'r H.. s. j. 

F 

1916. FBkbr*ad>din, Khan Bahadar, Saiyid. 

1916. PawouB, Mr. G. E., m.a., i.lSis. 

1^6. Pilgate, Mr. T R , o.i.F. 

1917, Knainger, The ’Venerable Archdeacon Walter K., 

3^ EajI 

1916. Floor, Bov. Patfcer 11.. r. 

1916, Forrest, Mr. II, T. S., x.t ,s. 

1915. ^forester, Bev. J. C. 

1916. Friend FevCTi& Mr. J. E-, b.a., u.b,a.s., 

1916, Froet. Bev, KJ.* 

G 

1917. Qeitj III. B. L;, B.se., «.r.a.8. 

1916, OhaShr, Cbaadhui AbdaU 



Tewf of 
olaotiofu 


1915. 

Ghose, 

ISabn Annada Kumar. 

1916. 


,, Hari Nath, b.z.» 

1916. 

J> 

,, Nirmal CSiandra, M.A., b.l.. 

1916. 

yj 

,, Faresh Nath, b.t. 

1916. 

If 

„ Bajani Nath, m*a.> 

1915. 

yy • 

„ Ram Banjan, b.a. 

1915. 

yy 

„ Satish Chandra, b.l. 

1915. 

y> 

Bai Bahadur Upendra Naifa. 

19,16. 

9i 

Mahashay Tarak Nath 


1916. "’G irwardhar, Babu, b.a., 

1916. Graven, J.r. H. G. 

1917. Grunin^, Mr. J. F., c.i.B., i.cs. 

1915. Guni, M. Md. Abdul. 

1910. Gupta, Rai Sabtb Kedar Nath Daa. 

1916. „ Balm Ja^^adish Chant* '‘i Sei'. 

1915. ,, Pant hanan 

1915. „ Ui:»fndra NatKDutia. 

H 

1917. Haidar. Dr. Syed Riaz. 

1910. Ilaqqe, Maulavi IS. M. Fazl-i, b,a. 

1915 „ M. M. i^krara-uL * 

1917. Haque, Honn>le Uv, M. 

1916. Haidar, B^bu Sukumai, b,a. 

1915. Hallett, M. G., b.a^ i.c.s. 

1915 Uammond, Hou'ble Mr. E. L. L., b.a., i o#s- 
1915. Haines> Mr. H. H. 

1915. Hoeok, Rev. Father, L. Van., e.j. 

1915. Hollow, Mr. F. M. 

1916. Holmwood, Lady. 

1916. Hassati, Maulavi A* N, Mo^jprmmad Ali, ir.A. 
1916. Hazra, Babu Mansaram, b.a,b%. 

1916. Horne, Mr* B. A-, m.a., i.b.s. * 

1915, Hossain, Maulvl Syed Ahmed. 

1915* „ Khan Bahadur Ashfaq^ m«a« 



s 


olantioa. 



1916, 

ilumc 

Kaz! 

1915. 

%• 

Mr. S.A. 

3915. 

t/ 

Chatsdhari RaTsmai^ 

1936. 

it 

Maulvi Syed MumlaK, Bjk. 



I 

193 5,' 

’^U f-Ui, 

Nawab Sliains-nl-ulama Syed Imdad< 



Mr. A. L., T.n.ft. ‘ 


1915/' lyei’, Mi. L. K. Ananta Hrishna., b.a., B.t. 

' ■ 41 

Jf 

J915. Jaokson, Mr. V«t ft., 4 i.a., 

1915. .Ti*k M. Kl.uja Ha^#; 

1915. Jayaswal, Mr. K. JP« j«vA. 

:1915. .tenninga, Mr: .T. G., 

191.5, Jba, Babu Amar Natli. 

„ Mahamakoj«ullijaya Pr. Gangs- >Jatb 

1916, ,, Babn LsU, 

1916,* ,* .Tlabu SiyaBatikar, B.i,. 

19l(>, Prof* Ead^a Krishna, M. A. 

|@l5s „ Baba Viab Nath. ‘ 

J9i.i : Jobnston, Mr E. H., b.a‘., i.c#*'. ■ 

■K 

1915. Kannedy, Eev, .F-r, K., m,b, 

19J5. • . Mr. r.. M.A.; b.b. 

191{1. Khauj MnoLvi .Midad, 

19l6t ,, icfmn Bahadur Syad Sarfaraz Hoiiiam. 

1915. T^bndu-Bnkii;;-, Prof. S,, M.A., 

1915. King, :Mf. E, c.s. 

1915. Kaookaorbf Eer, L., 6 4 . 

I. 

1015. LalJ, Mr., Panaeshvfftr, 
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Tmrof 

vlcotion. 

1916, LathWy, Mr. G. C. 

1915. LeMesurier, Hon'ble Mr. c.i.b., 3r.c.s. 

1916. Leslie, Mr. John. 

1915. Leringe, The Hon'blo Sir Edward Vere, kx!.i.b., c 3.i„ 

I.O.S. 

1916. Lister, Mr. E,, b.a„ i.c.s. 

1915. Luby, Mr. T., u:.a., i.c.s. . 

m 

1915. MacGregor, Mr. W . O. 

^?915. Mackenzie, Mr. W. 

1916. MacLean, Mr. J., m. a., i.e..s. 

1916. Makins, Mr. F. K. 

1916. Maopherson, Mr. T. S., Ji. A., 

1916. Mahanti, Baba Narayan Pr^^, b.a. 

19 16. Mahapatra, Babu Bhagvat Prasad. 

1915. „ Chaudhuri Narendra Nath Das. 

1915. „ Rai Bahadur Sri Krishna. 

1915. Mahasay, Rai Bahadur Harendra Narayan Ray. 

1916. Mansfield, Mr. P. T., i.c,8. 

1916. Maude, Hon’ble Mr. W., c.s.i,, i.c.s. 

1915. Maulik, Babu S. C. 

1915. Marwari, Babu Jhaboo Lai. 

1915. Masood, Mr. S. Ross, b.a., i.i:.r. 

1915. Mayers, Mr, E. 

1916. Mazumdar, Mr. Nanda Lai. 

1915. MoGavin, Mr. D. 

1915. McNamara, Lt. F. S. 

1916. McPherson, Hon^ble Mr. H., i,c.s. 

1915. „ Mr. J., M.A. 

1916. Meredith, Mr. H. B„ B.A., i.C».s. 

1915. Millman, Rev. O. J., B.A., bjb, 

1915. Milne, Mr. G,, m.a., i.c.s. 
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Year of 
election. 

3915. 

1915. 

1916. 
J1916. 

1917. 

1915. 

1916. 
1016, 
1915, 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1911 . 
1915. 


1917. 
19 J 5. 
1916. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 


Mirza, Mr, P. 

Misra, Babu Baidya Natb, b.a. 


Mr. B. N. 

Babu Keebi, b.a. 
,, Satyabadi. 


Mitter, „ N. C. 

Mittra, Kabin Krishna. 

Mohsin, Maulavi Muhammad, b.a. 
IVrorshead, Hon^blc Mr. L. F., i.e.s. 
Mukhevji; Babu Atul Chandra. 

,, „ Bisveswar. 

„ ,, Hari Charan. 

„ „ Indra Bilash. 

„ ,, Jogendra Chandra. 

,, ,j Manmatha Nath, b.a., 


)f 'NMohini Mohan. 

„ „ Nahendu Bhusan, b.l. 

,, Dr. Radhakumud, M. a., Ph. D. 
Muqtadir, Kliau Sahib, Abdul, b.a. 


B.B. 


N 


Nahar, Mr. P. N,, m.a., B.L., m.r.a.s. 

Naim, llon'blc Mr. S. M. 

Nandkeolyar, Mr. H. N. L., m.a, 

Narain, Babu Raghubir. 

Nath, Ilon^blc Rai Bahadur Dwarka. 

Nur, Hon^ble Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad. 


o 


1915.’ Oakley, Mr. E. A. 

1915. Oldham, The Hon'ble Mr. C. E. A. W,, l.c,s. 
1915. Ollenhach, Mr. A. J,, b.a. 

1915. O’Malley, Mr. L. S. S., b.a., i.c,». 
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Tear of 
election. 

p 

1915. Pal Choudhury, Babu Jnanendra Nath. 

1916. Panda, Mr. H. H., b.a. 

1916. Pande, Babu Haranandan, b.a. 

1915. ,, ,, Pratapendra Chandra. 

1916. ,, „ Raghu Nandan, m.a. 

1916. Pathak, Pandit Dwarka Nath. 

1915. Patnaik, Lakshmi Narayan, b.a. 

1915% Peppe, Mr. A. T. 

1915, Perier, fiev. P. F., s. j. 

1915. Pharaj, Chaudhuri Ram Narayan. 

1915. Fitter^ Mr. A.B. 

1916, Place, Mr. G. W., i.c s., (retired.) 

1915. Prabal, Mr. E. A., b.a. 

1915. Prasad, Babu Anath Nath. 

Hon^ble Mr, Bishun. 

,, j, .<* Debit 
„ ^ Gaya, b.l. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Rai Baharinr^Jwak 
Babu Kalika, b.a._, b.t. 

,, Easi, H.A.^ B .li. 

i^lahendra* 

„ Mathura. 

Rai Sahib Surya, 

1915. Pujari, Babu Tribikram, b.a. 

R 

1915. Rai, Babu Sukhraj 

1915. Rai, Dr. V. 

1916. Ray, Mr. T. A. Gopinath, m.a. 

1916. Rao, Mr. R. Subba, b.a. 

1916, Rasul, Maulavi Manzur 
1915. Ray, Babu Ashu Tosh, b.l. 


1917. 

1915. 

1915, 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916, 
1915. 
1915. 


>1 

9 ) 

>9 

fJ 

fi 
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Y«*r of 

election. 

1916. Bay, Eai -SaLib Chuni Lai, B.A. 

1915, „ Eai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra, m.a. 

1915. „ Mr. Eanak. 

1916. „ Rai Bahadur, M. M. 

1915. ,, Prof. Ramesh Chandra, m.sc. 

1915. „ Prof. Satis Chandra. 

1916. * ,, Kumar Shanti Shekharesvar. 

1916. „ Babu Surondra Nath. 

1915. „ Rai Sahib Sushil Kumar, U.A., B.!.. 

19;.6. Raye, Mr. N. N., m.a. 

1916. Raza, M. Masud. 

1916. Razzak, Maulavi A.. K. Abdul, b.a. 

1913, Reid, Mr. J.. i.c.s. 

*1917. Ross, Mr. R. L., m.a,, i.c.s, 

1916. Roy, Babu Sarat Chandra, M.A., b.l. 

1916. „ Chaudhari, Babu Nirupam Chandra, L.C.E. 

1915. „ ,, Surya Kanta, b.a. 

s 


1915. 

Rai Bahadur ChaturbLuj. 

1916. 


Babu Jagat Pal. 

1915. 


Hon'^ble Rai Bahadur Krishna. 

1916. 

• 

Rai Bahadur Sachitanand. 

1915. 

» 

Hon'ble Mr. Sham Kishna. 

1915. 

99 

Babu 'Vindeshvari Prashad Narayan 

1916. 

Samaddar, Prof. J. N., b.a. 

1915. 

Sarkar, Babu Chandra Sekhar. 

1917. 

99 

„ Girindra Nath, b;a. 

1916. 

9* 

Prof, Jadu Nath, m.a. 

1915. 

99 

Babu Sarada Prashad. 

1915. 

99 

„ Suresh Chandra, ii.A., M.B.A.B. 

1917. 

Scott, Mr. J. E., MfA., I.c.s. 

1916, 

Scroopdi Mrf H. W. P., m.a.,i.c.S. 

1916 

Sen, 

Babu Atulananda. 



IS 


Tear of 
election. 

191 6, Sen, Mr. B. C., lo.s. 

1916. „ Mr. D. N., m.a. 

1916. „ Babu Manmatha Nath, b.a. 

1915# ,, Hon^ble Bai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

1915. „ Baba Surendra Nath. , 

1916. Seppings, Mr. E. H. L. 

1916. ShafBee, Maulvi Md. 

1915. Sharma, Prof. Bamavatar^ m.a. 

1915. Shastri, Mahamahopadhjaya Pandit Hara Prasad, m.a»| 

C.I.E. 

1916. ^Singh, Lt.-Col., B. J., I.M.S. 

1916. ,7 Thakuri Brahmesvar Dayal. 

1915. ,, Kumar Devendra Narayan. 

1916. ,, Babu Harsa Prasad. 

* 1916., „ Hon^ble Raja Harihar Prasad. 

1915. „ Mr. Kesri Prasad. 

1915. „ Hon^ble Baja Kirlyanand, 

1915. „ Babu Kshemdhari. 

1916, „ Thakur Madhusudan. 

1916. „ Babu Mukutdhaii'. 

1915: „ „ Bai Braj fiehari Sharan, V.A., B.p, 

1915. „ „ Ram Baohhya. 

1915. „ The Hon^ble Maharaja Bahadur, Sir Bameshwar 

G.C,I.B. 

1915, „ Chaudhury, Babu Bamgopal, b.l. 

1915. „ The Hon^ble Maharaja Bahadur, Sir Ravanesh- 

war Prasad, K.C.I.B. 

1916. Sinha, Babu Arikghau, 

1915. „ „ Jogeshvar Prasad, b.l. 

1917. „ „ Kali Prasad. 

1 918J „ V Krishna Prasad Narayan. 

1916, „ ,> Naresh Chandra, b.l. 

1915. „ HonHsle Bai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan, h.a., 

b.l; 

1916. Mr. S. 

1916. Smith, Mr. W. O., m.a* 

1916. Stark, Mr. A. B. 
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Year of 
election. 

T 

1916* Tagore, Mr. Khitindra Natb, b.a. 

1915. Tallents, Mr. P. C„ B.A., i.c.s. 

1913. Tarafdar, Rev. S. K. 

1916. Taylor, Mr. James, i.s.o. 

1916. Tewaxi, Eai Rabadux Janki Prasad. 

1910. „ Babu Krishna Gobinda, b.l. 

1916. ,, Dr. Sheo Nandan, D. Ph. 

1910., Thakur, Babu Amaresvar, m.a. 

1915. „ „ Anup Lai. 

1915. „ ,, * Baidya Natb. 

1915. „ „ Chandra Bbushan. 

1916. Tripati, Pandit Deo Dutta, Kabyaiirtha. 

1915. Trivedi, Babu Surya Narayan. 

1915. Truyen, Rev. Father Denis, s. j. 

V 

1915, V incent, The Hon^ble SJr William Henry Hoare, Kt., 

i.c.s. 

w 

1915. Walsh, The Hon 'bio Mr. E. H. C., c.s.i., i.c.s, 

1915. Ward, Mr. T. H. 

1915. Westootfc, Rt. Rev. F. 

1916. Wilkins, Rev. Gordon, S. 

1915. Williams, Mr H. W., b.a., i.c.s, 

1916. Wolfe^ Mr. G, C. 

Y 

1916. Yasin, Khan Sahib Maulvi Muhammad. 

z 

1910, Zal^ir-ud-din, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
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.The Annual Presidential Address. 

By His Honour Sir Edward Gait, K.C.S.I., CI.E. 

Gentlemen, 

It will be convenient if I take the opportunity of our first 
annual general meeting to give you a brief at count of the pro- 
gress which has been made by the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society since it came into existence a year ago. The proceed- 
ings of the inaugural meeting, presided cvt r by Sir Charles 
Bayley, which was held on the 20th January 1915, have been 
printed in the first number of our Journal, together with the 
rules of the Society as finally passed by the Council. 

Up to date 199 persons have been approved by the CouCticil 
as members of our Society in addition to the gentlemen who 
joined it at the start. There are also seventeen candidates for 
election at the present moment, and if these are all elected, our 
total membership will amount to 254. This, I think, is a fairly 
satisfactory result for our first year. 

At our inaugural meeting Mr. Sachhidananda Sinha an- 
nounced his intention of presenting his valuable library to the 
Society, and we hoped that this generous gift would be emulatr 
ed by others. This I regret to say, has. npt. yet been the case, 
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aad the only rasponse vre bive yet iud to aa appeal wMob 
was made for donations for the purchase of boohs for onr 
library is a donation of Bs. 100 from the Proprietor of the 
Anl State in OrissS., to whom onr best thanks are due. We 
still hope that before long his example will be followed by 
other gentlemen of means. Books of the kind we need are 
expensure and we cannot expect to have a really good library 
nnless we receive liberal contributions to supplement the income 
from annual subscriptions. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that the result of the 
request which was made to Government for assistance, jn ac- 
cordance with the Beselution proposed at the inaugural meet- 
ing by Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, has resulted in an under- 
taking by Government to subscribe for a hundred copies of onr 
Journal. This will go a good way towards meeting tho ex- 
penditure on paper and printing. Owing to the diflBculty ex- 
perienced in finding a suitable private firm to undertake the 
work, the first two numbers of the Journal have been printed 
at the Gulzarbagh Government Press, but we hope shortly to 
arrange for a printer of our own. The Local Government 
have aho made a contribution of Rs. 3,000 per annum, on 
the analogy of afsimilar grant made by the Bengal Govem- 
ment.to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to enable the Research 
Society to give Rs. 250 a month to our General Secretary, 
Babu Sarat Chandra Roy, who would not otherwise be able 
to devote the requisite amount of time to his research work 
and other duties, especially those in connection with ethno- 
graphy. There are many of our members who are in a posi- 
tion to add to our knowledge of this important subject. It 
will be the Secretary’s business to get into touch with sudi 
praons, to stimulate them to action and to help them with 
his advice, without which they would oftoi not know how 
to set to work or \jhat information is needed. 

In accordance with the decision arrived at at the Coonoil 
meeting held on the 6th AprU 1916, the Local Government were 
addressed with a view to the establishment of a Provhimal 
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Mnsevm and Pnblio Library. This request alao was &Totir- 
ably receiyedi and a small committee was appointed to yisxt 
a number of existing museums and public librarfes in other 
provinces. The Committee's report has recently been pub- 
lished for criticism, and will shortly he taken into consideration. 

I cannot yet say exactly what fSie result will be, but you may 
take it for granted that a Museum will be established, and 
that, pending the construction of a suitable building, several 
rooms in the new Secretariat, which will not be needed by 
Government for some time to come, will be finished off and 
made mailable as a temporary home for the Museum and for 
the Research Sooiety^s library. A Provincial Coin Cabinet has 
already been formed, and the Government of India have agreed 
to place it on the list of institutions which are supplied with 
Treasure Trove coins. It will have precedence over all other 
institutions in respect of specimens from any part of Bihar and 
Orissa. Coins of the latter category are of special interest, as 
they show that, at the periods to which they belong, the people 
inhabiting tho places where they were found had direct or in- 
direct communication with the countries in which they were 
minted. Thus a gold coin of Huvisbka, which was dug up 
recently in the Khunti subdivision and purchased for the 
Cabinet by our energetic General Secretary, shows that ^ that 
tract, which in Muhammadan times was regarded as remote 
and inaccessible, probably had relations with North-West 
India about the second century of the Christian era. The 
Hon^ble Mr. Oldham has most generously presented n o less 
than 1^9 coins to the Cabinet including five ancient silver 
punch-marked coins and one punch-marked copper coin found 
at Rajgir in this district. He has brought these coins with 
him to-day and members will no doubt be glad to take this 
opportunity to examine them. 

We have already begun in a small way the pollection of 
materials for the Museum. Apart from the various finds men- 
tioned further on in this paper, Babu Saurindra Mohan Sinfaa 
0 f 9 hagalpur has promised through the Hon'ble Mrt Walih to 
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preeent two Inscribed cannon In his possession. One of theie 
has an inscription in Sanskrit to the effect that it was taken 
bjtheAhom King Jayadavaja Singh, from the Muhammadans 
in battle in the year 1657 A. D. ; it has also .two Persian 
inscriptions one of which, however, is said to be wholly 
nndeoijiherable while the other is decipherable only in part. 
Nothing has as yet been made of the inscription on the 'other 
gnu. Mr. Cobden-Eamsay, Political Agent of the Orissa 
Peudatory States, is engaged in making a collection for the 
Museum of weapons, musical instruments and other articles of 
ethnographic interest in use amongst the primitive /rifees still 
found in some of those States, and our Secretary is making a 
similar collection of articles used by the Mundas and other 
tribes in Chota Negpur. 

I hope it will soon be possible to take steps to remove to 
•tbe Museum some of the ancient carvings which lie scattered 
throughout the province, hut this is a matter in which we must 
proceed warily, and only in accordance with the advice of 
experts. Very great harm was done many years ago by an 
amateur enthnsla^^t who made a large oolleotion of thepe 
remains without keeping any record of the places from which 
they were taken. 

Many of our most interesting remains have already left 
the province. Enquiries will be made to ascertain whether 
it will be not possible at a reasonable cost to obtain for our 
Museum plaster casts of some of these, such as have already 
been made for other Museums. 

I now turn to the Journal. I hope yon will approve of the 
type and general get-up as settled by the Council at its 
meetings held on the 6th April and I8th August last, including 
the illustration on the cover, which is reproduced from a terra- 
cotta plaque found in the? Kumrahar excavations. Dr. Spooner 
tells us that this fe unquestionably the oldest drawing of the 
famous temple at Bodh Gaya now in existence. Dr. Spooner’s 
account of this plaque fitly forms the first article in the first 
number of our Journal. The ‘said number is, I venture to 
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think, an excellent one. On the Anthropological side there are 
eix papers of which four are by our Secretary Babu Sarat 
Chandra Boy, whose reputatioxf as a writer on ethnographic 
subjects is now well established. I trust that his contributions 
will stir up others to make similar studies in different parts 
of the province and thereby not only furnish us with inter- 
esting and useful information regarding our primitive • tribes, 
but also provide material for the wider generalizations of pro- 
fessional anthropologists. Amongst the other papers 1 may 
mention an interesting contribution to early Indian chronology 
by Mr. Jayaswal and a suggestive essay on the search for 
Sanskrit manuscripts by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara 
Prasad Shastri. This article is o:& special importance, as one 
of the great aims of a Society like ours should be the systematic 
and sustained collection of information and materials on a large 
scale, utilizing for the purpose the services of as many of its 
members as possible. The latter are for the most part 
amateurs and it is therefore necessary that their efforts should 
be guided by experts. This is, I hope, only the first of a 
series of papers in which hints will be given to the rank and 
file which will enable them to take their part in the researches 
which we hope to prosecute. Several well-known experts have 
been asked to help us in this way^ and 1 hope that they will 
respond to our appeal. One thing which we very much need, 
as the Hon’ble Mr. Walsh has pointed out to me, is a map 
showing the places mentioned in the List of Ancient Monu- 
ments, the different classes of monuments, ^.y., Prehistoric, 
Buddhist, Jain, Ancient Hindu, Mediaeval Hindu and Muham- 
madan, being distinguished by conventional marks. The 
map should be supplemented by a classified index wliicfa 
would refer briefly to the corresponding entry in the List of 
Ancient Monuments or ether work in which information 
about the monument is available. It •would be of great assis- 
tance if our members who have cameras umuld^take photo- 
graphs of all such monuments and send them, mounted on 
cards, to the Secretary, These would be very useful for the 
comparison of styles of architecture aud similar purposes* 
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As an instance of the way in wliioh sustained enquines 
may lead to the discovery of facts which would A)therwige 
remain hidden, 1 may mention the relics of the copper age 
which have already been brought to light. In the observations 
which I offered at our inaugural meeting I said that accident 
had thrown into my hands a copper axe-head from the 
Palamfu distrlot, and said it was only reasonable to suppose 
that, if systematic search were made, similar implements 
might be discovered elsewhere. We have now unearthed those 
from various other places. In the Bassia thana of Banchi no 
less than 21 copper celts were dug up in one place, ^v^Ale my 
friend the Hon^ble and*Rev. Dr. Campbell, on learning of this 
enquiry, said that for years past he has known of these celts, 
which are quite common in the Dhanbad subdivision of the 
Manbhum district, but being ignorant of their true nature he 
had previously attached no importance to them. He says that 
in all 27 specimens have, to his knowledge, been found in 
the stretch of country between the Barakar river and the 
eastern spurs of the Paresnath range. Dr. Campbell sent us 
several of these specimens ; they have been examined by Mr. 
Coggin-Brdwn who reports that they belong to the same series 
as those found in Palamau and at Bassia. Mr. Coggln- 
Brown^s notes on the Palamau and Bassia celts have been 
jirinted amongst the Miscellaneous Contributions in the first 
number our Journal, and a note by Dr, Campbell on his 
Manbhum finds will appear in the third number. Babu Sarat 
Chandra Roy has recently found copper axe-heads in two 
different places in the Khunti subdivision of the Ranchi distrlot, 
and a third in a collection of mineral samples belonging to 
Mr. P. N. Bose, late of the Oeological Survey, who picked it 
up some time ago near an old copper quarry at Kera in the 
Singhbhum district. 

As you wjll no doubt be interested in these ancient relics 
I have brought a few specimens for your inspection. They 
will eventually find a place in the Patna Museum. The search 
ior them will be continued ; and I have no doubt that further 
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fijlda in other parts df the provinoe will sooner or later come 
to light. 

Another very interesting discowry/ presunmbly of the 
same period, for which we are again indebted to Dr. Campbell^ 
is the rough copper easting of a figure, apparently a monkey^ 
which was found in the same place as several of the above 
celts. This also has been examined by Mr. Cogglh-Brown 
who says 

In workmanship and material it recalls what I have 
called the Hazaribagh celt type as exemplified by thpse rough 
unfini^ed copper celts which come from Pachamba* But I 
am not convinced that these things •are really prehistoric, for 
they may be rough copies of t/ue copper celts made at some 
later period. 

I hoped to have been able to exhibit this quaint figure, 
but unfortunately it has not yet been received back from Mr. 
Coggin-Brown. 

Some copper ornaments, which may possibly belong to the 
same period, have been discovered in the prehistoric burial 
grounds which I shall now proceed to mention^ but before 
doing so I may say that Mr. Coggin-Brown has^proraised 
to give us a paper on the remains of the copper age in India. 
He has been obliged to put oS writing it for a timet, owing 
to his services being required in Burma in connection with 
matters which, though perhaps less interesting to our Society, 
are at this juncture of the greatest practical importance, and 
meanwhile perhaps we may be able to make further additions 
to the local finds dating from that age. 

The attention of our energetic Secretary Baba Sarat 
Chandra Roy has been drawn to the occurrence in the Bsnohi 
district of remains of the prehistoric people known to the 
Mundas as ^^Asurs^\ You are all aware of the remarkable 
conclusions arrived at by Dr. Spooner on th^ basis of his 
discoveries at Kumrahar, and of the mass of evidence which 
he has adduced to show, not only that the architects of the 
htuldings at that Iplaoe wero Persians but also that Chandra 
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Gupta himself, and even Buddha, belonged to the same 
race, together with other dynasties including that of Narak 
and Bhagadatta, who ruled at distant Pragjyotisha, the modern 
Gauhati, in Assam. These far-reaching conclusions have been 
contested by many in this country, where they are unpalatable 
to patriotic Indians. European experts are taking time to 
examinee the data and review the position, and no doubt we 
shall soon begin to hear what their views are. It is not for 
me to venture an opinion on the merits of this controversy. 
I may point out, however, that even if all the above-men- 
tioned Asurs were Persians, it does not follow that other per- 
sons so designated belonged to the same race. Nomencla- 
ture is always a very uncertain guide. For instance, the 
.word '' Hiudu which as we all know v/as originally 
applied by the early Greek invaders to the people living 
on the east bank of the Indus, has now come to connote 
millions of people whose homes ? re far removed from that river, 
and who have never had the slightest connection with that part 
of the country. The word Kirat again is used in Sans- 
krit literature to denote any hill tribe, and there is no necessary 
affinity between the various tribes so designated. So with the 
word Asur Even if it was originally the designation of 
people from Persia, it is, I venture to think, probable that it 
afterwards came to bo applied to other non-Hindu dynasties 
irrespective of their race, There is in fact a small Dravidian 
tribe of iron smelters in the Banchi district and the eastern 
part of the Sarguja State who even now bear the name Asur. 
It is thus by no means certain that the people known to the 
Mundas as Asurs are of the same race as those who ruled in 
ancient Pataliputra. Nor indeed is it certain that all the 
remains ascribed to the Asurs appertain to the same com- 
munity. All that can at present be predicated is that they are 
memorials of the inhabitants of the Ranchi district before its 
occupation by the Mundas. Information as to the identity of 
the people in question can only be ascertained gradually and 
laboriously , if at all, by an investigation of the remains which 
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they have left behind them in their graveyards and elsewhere. 
Some brief preliminary notes on the cinerary urns found in 
these prehistoric burial places will be found amongst the Mis- 
cellaneous Contributions to the first number of our JoumaL 
Babu Sarat Chandra Roy has since made a detailed investigsr 
tion of several of these burial places, and his account of them 
will be found in the second number of our J ournal. Under mas- 
sive stone slabs, lying flat on the ground, are found, at a depth 
of a foot or so, one or more earthenware urns or ffAi^ras contain- 
ing human bones and, in many cases, copper ornaments and 
bead^f copper stone or rock crystal, and sometimes a small 
earthenware lamp. The mouth of •the urn is closed with a 
small earthenware bowl. Some* broken fragments of one of 
these cinerary urns are on the table before me. You wiH 
observe that the pottery is of a sui>erior quality, highly polished 
and ornamented with lines. Specimens of the copper ornaments 
found in them are also on the table, the most noteworthy being 
the scorpion shaped ear ornaments. In some of the graveyards 
Sarat Babu found stone celts and other relics of the stone age, 
from which it would seem that the sites in question were 
inhabited even before the age of copper, or perhaps that the 
stone and copper a^es overlapped, and that stone implements 
were still in use by the people of the copper age, , 

It is interesting to note that the rock crystal beads found 
in these burial places are very similar to those often found 
after rain at a place near Dumka in the Santal Farganas, 
which is known to the Santal s as the Sat (market) of the 

wy a « (spirits). The comparatively recent settlement of the 
Santals probably accounts for the absence of any traditions 
regarding an earlier race of settlers and then* consequent attribu- 
tion of these beads to spirits. 

The second number of our Journal has only just been 
issued, and I think you will agree that it myntains the high 
standard set by the first number, but while the first number 
was mainly devoted to ethnographic subjects, the second con- 
tains more papers dealing with history and archeology. Apart 
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&om Babn Sarat Chandra Boy’s paper which I have jnst xaen* 
tioned there is a paper by Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar on 
Assam and the Ahoms in 1660, which is of special interest to me 
personally as a student of Assam history, and another by 
Mr. Jayaswal on Bepnblios in the Mahabharata. Principal 
Jackson describes two new inscriptions in the Barabar HiUs, 
and Mahafhahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri diannB P ft g 
the home of Kalidasa. 


We have not yet got all our material for the third 
number, but I may mention an account by Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar of the old set of copper-plates which I hold Jn my 
hand and which have been presented to the Museum by the 
Mahfiraja of the Sonpur State in Orissa. These plates were dug 
up in that State and Mr. Maznmdar attributes them to Yayati 
Gupta a scion of the family of the Gupta Kings of Bengal, 
who ruled in the 11th century and who, he thinks, had his capital 
at the junction of the Tel and Mabanadi rivers on the site 
now occupied by the town of Sonpur. The same number will 
contain a paper by our Secretary on the occurrence of relics of 


the stone age in the Bancbi district, and also, I hope, the text 
and transl ilion’by Sir George Grierson, of the first of a collec- 
tion of old dramas made by him many years ago, when he 
was Subdivisional Ofiicer of Madhubani. The prose of these 
plays is usually in Sanskrit, and the songs are sometimes in 
Hindi and sometimes in the Maithili dialect. Sir George has 
written to me expressing his great satisfaction at the creation 
of our Society, and the paper just mentioned will, I hope, be 
followed by others from bis accomplished pen. 

In conclusion 1 would express the earnest hope that all 
members of the Society will do their utmost to further the 
objects with which it was established, and will not only 
endeavour to induce as many.of their friends as possible to join 
the Society, but will, also help to provide material for the 
Journal. There is an exceptionally wide field for research in 
i B.T and Onssa, owing to its diversity of races and languages 
and Its richness m sites of special historical and religious 
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and in arohseologioal mmains, dating^ baek ta pse-Btiddfaistib 
times^ and compriBing relics of some of tlie^eatesi; djmasties 
that ever held sway in India. It is true that some members 
may have neither Ihe leisure nor the special knowledge 
requisite for elaborate papers on the subjects with which the 
Society deals^ but there are few who will not, at one time or 
another, come into possession of items of informaliion which, 
though too small to publish as separate papers, are yet 
deserving of permanent record. In thia connection I would 
invite your attention to the section provided at tha end of the 
Journal for Miscellaneous Contributions. This is intended, like 
the defunct Punjab Notes and Quel’les, for the systematic entry 
of all such notes as I have just referred to. If members will help 
us by contiibuting all the information they can, a mass of facts 
will by degrees be collected which cannot fail to be of great 
use to subsequent enquirers. For example, it is quite possible 
that there may be in existence elsewhere prehistoric burial 
places similar to those in the Banchi district which have been 
briefly described above. If any of our members should bo 
fortunate enough to light on such a burial place, a note men-* 
tioning the fact, with such details as to its focality and 
characteristics as he may be able to give, would be of great use 
for the purpose of future enquiry. The discovery of Buddhistic 
or other old remains, of stone or copper celts, coins, etc., 
etc., might well be recorded in the same way. On the ethno* 
graphic side there is an even wider field for these Miscellaneous 
Contributions. Thus, we already have descriptions of the 
magic ritual followed by the Mundas and certain other tribes 
in order to cause rain to fall, to fertilize the soil and the like# 
Similar customs are no doubt in vogue amongst other tribes 
also ; and, if so, it is of the utmost importance that they 
should be duly recorded. To take'another instanoe, a traveller 
may happen to see an aboriginal funeral in progress^ and, if so 
a full account of the ceremony, if not already available in 
print, would he most welcome. It would be equally welcome 
if the facts differ frou) those already recorded# There has 
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iometime* been a tendenoj in thelpaet to idealize these primi- 
tive ceremonies; and I once saw one myself which differed 
very widely from the recorded account in the work of a writer 
of considerable repute. 

When I was engaged on the last census of India I endea- 
voured to collect as full information as possible regarding the 
outipus practice known as the Gouvo/dc, I found instances of 
it in many parts of India^ but none in Bihar and Orissa. 
Mr. Friend-Pereira, however, has now found some apparent 
survivals of the practice amongst the ELui of the Khondmals 
and the Male of the llajmahal Hills; and has sent us a note 
which appears amongst the Miscellaneous Contributions in the 
second number of our Journal. • Other members living in 
remote parts of the province may be able to discover similar 
instances, and if so, and they send us notes, we may hope 
in ^ime to possess full information for the whole province. 
Again, there was no subject regarding which, at the census, I 
made more persistent efforts to get full information than the 
occurrence of blue pigmentation on the backs of newly bom 
children, which a learned Professor of Tokio had declared to be 
an unmistakabl* proof of Mongolian race. The results, how- 
ever, were somewhat disappointing. I succeeded in showing 
that the p^mentation occurs in many parts of India where the 
people are of non-Mongolian origin, but the data were so irregu- 
lar that, while in one district in which enquiry was made, the 
pigmentation was found on 21 children out of 29 examined, in 
an adjoining district it was said to have been found only on 11 
out of 8,000. It is clear that far more thorough investigation 
is needed than was possible in connection with the census ; 
and if any member of our Society is willing to take up the 
matter in the district in which he resides, we shall be only too 
glad to record the results in the Miscellaneous section of the 
Journal. The illustrations giVen above show how diifficult, if 
not impossible, it is for a single enquirer in a limited time to 
get anything like complete information on any ethnographic 
subject. Such information can be gained only by means of 
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iustained enqmried spread o^er a longr p^od of years, and for 
such work the agency of a Society like oars is bighly suitable* 
If all our members make the best use they can of the opportu* 
nitles that come to them there can be no doubt that our Soctefy 
will fully justify the objects for which it was established, 

I would specially urge junior officers of my own servioe 
to take an active part in ethnographic research. No civilian 
oan be a really successful officer unless he understands the 
habits and mentality of the people of his district^ and nothing 
will tend to such an understanding more than sustained en- 
quiries regarding their language, manners, customs, rites and 
superstitions. Such enquiries moreover bring their own reward, 
for they give an added interest to official tours and develop one^s 
powers of observation and mental alertness. • 

And now, Gentlemen, I must bring to an end these brief 
notes of the work done by our Society during its first year of 
existence, and these somewhat discursive suggestions for future 
action. I thank you for the patience with which you have 
listened to me. I regret that in my present position I have not 
the leisure necessary to enable me to take a more active part 
in your researches, but I can assure you that they iwill always 
receive my most sympathetic attention, and that I will at idl 
times do everything in my power to promote the interests of 
our Society and to assist it in the work which it has undertaken 
to do. 




LEADING ARTICLES. 


1.— Tbe Traditions of the Santals. 

By the Hon’ble Revd. A. Campbell» D.D. 

The traditional lore of the Santals has Ibeen handed down 
orally from generation to generation, and as was inevitable in 
the absence of written documents, there are often several versions 
of the same ')vent, but it is remarkable that the main features 
are always present, whether the story be told on the banks of 
the Ganges^ in the North, or in the jungles of Orissa, in tfie 
South. The following account of their traditions, which deal 
with the creation of the world, and the migrations, etc., of 4)he 
Santals, is the result of the collation of their traditions as deli- 
vered by several Santal sages, and the order observed in the 
sequence of the narrative is that supported by a majority of the 
most intelligent of them. 

In the beginning was Thakur Jiu. There waf no Ihndyisible, 
all was covered with water. Then Thakur Jiu^s servants said 
to him, How shall we create human beings replied. 

If it be so desired, we can create them.^^ They then said, ** If 
you give us a blessing (or the gift), we shall be able to do so.^^ 
Thakur Jiu then said, Qo^ call Malin Bndhi. She is to be 
found in a rock cave under the water/^ When she came she 
received the order to form two human beings. Some say she 
made them of a kind of froth which proceeded from a super- 
natural being who had his residence at the bottom of the sea^ 
but others that she made them of a stiff clay. Thakur Jiu was 
a spectator of what was being done. At length Malin Budhi 
made the bodies of two human beings, and laid them out to dry. 
In the meantime Singh Sadom (Day-horse) paiSed that way and, 
trampling them under foot, destroyed them. After an interval 
Thakur Jiu demanded of Kalin Budhi if she had prepared them* 
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She replied, ''I made them, but I have many enemies/^ Thakur 
Jiu enquired who they were, and Ae replied, Who, but Singh 
Sadom I Thakur Jiu then said, Kick the pieoee into the 
Sdra Nai and the Samud Nai/^ (Here the following ia sung 
by the reciter, 

Oh ! The Day-horse, Oh ! The Day-horse, 

The Day-horse has gone to the river Gang, 

The Day-horse has floated to the S5ra sea, 

Oh ! The Day-horse/^) 

Thakur Jiu then said to Malin Budhi, again give you 
a blessing, go make two human beings/^ Having prepared 
them she went to Thakur*Jiu who said, Well, have you got 
them ready ? She replied, ^ They are ready, give them the 
gift of life/^ He said, Above the door frame is the life 


(or spirit) of birds, do not bring that; upon the san^a (cross 
bej.m) is the life of human beings, bring it/^ So she went, but 
being of low stature she could not reach the so she 

brought the bird's life from above the door, and no sooner had 
she given it to them, than they flew up into the heavens, where 
they continued to course about, whether for twelve years or 
twelve mouths^s doubtful. The names of the birds were Has 
and Hasm. At length the desire to breed came upon them, and 
they went to Thrxkur Jiu and said, You gave us being, but we 
cannot find a place on which to rest.” He replied, I will pre- 
pare a place for you/* 


Living in the water were Sole Hako (Sole fieh), KatkSm 
(Crab), Lendet Knar (Prince Earth worm), and Leadom KnSr., 
Thakur Jiu having called them ordered them to raise the earth 
Jove Je wjer. Sale Hako said, I will raise the earth above 
the water,' but after repeated trials he was obliged to own his in- 
ability to do so. Then Katkom came, and said, " I will do it " but 
he Jso failj. Lendet Knar then came and undertook to liscom- 
phj it. He pn(^hiB head under the water, and swallowed earth 
whij passing through him fell upon the surface of the water, 

Then Lendom Knar 

«ai, Within the water resides Kaohim Knar (Prince Tortoise) • 
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if m fasten him at the four comers with ehaiss^ and then raiso 
the earth on his back it will remain^ and not fall int(^ the Water 
again/^ Having secured Kachim Kuar with chains Lendet 
£uar raised the earth on hie back^ and in a short time there was 
an island in the middle of the waters. Thakur Jin then caused 
a Earam tree * to spring np^ and at the foot of the Earam tree 
he caused Sirom grassf to grow. He then caused Dhabi* grass$ 
tx> spring up; after which he covered the earth with all kinds of 
trees and herbs. In this manner the earth became firm and 
stable. 

Then the birds Has and Hasin came and alighted on the Earam 
tree> and afterwards made their nest among the Sirom grass at 
its foot. Here the female laid two eggs, and Baghop Buar came 
and ate them. Again she laid other two eggs^ and again Baghop 
Buar came and devoured them. Then Has and Hasin went to 
Thakur Jiu and informed him that Baghop Buar had twice dhten 
their eggs. On hearing this Thakur Jiu said^ I shall send some 
one to guard your eggs.^' So calling Jaher-era, he committed the 
eggs of the birds Has and Hasin to her care. So well di d she 
perform her task that the female was allowed to hatch her eggs 
from which emerged two human beings, a male anfl aTemalCi 
whose names were Filchu Haram and Filchu Budhi. Thakur 
Jiu constituted Marang Bum (Great Spirit?) their gna];dian. 
(Here the reciter sings, 

Hae, h^, two human beings^ 

Hae, hae, are born in the water, 

Hae, hae, how can 1 bring them up ? 

Hae, hac, where can I place them ? 

My mother gave me birth among the Sirom grassj^ 

My father had his dwelling at the Earam tree foot. ) 

Hare they resided subsisting upon the grain of tho 
grasses Suntu iuiue* § and 8ama,\\ and Marang Boru came 

■ — — * - , 1 . . 

* Adinft oordilolia Hook f . Benth* 
t Andropogon morioatus, Bets 
JDaotyloOf'^ara. 
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to fiait them daily. When they had grown up Thfikui 
Jin created the Kapil cow. She had two buU-calTeB, and 
on their attaining full age, Marang Burn one day aud to 
Pilchu Haram, “Make a plough." He replied, “ I do not 
know how to make a plough." Marang Buru then to 
Pilchu Budhi, “ Granddaughter, you remain at home, we 
are gomg to the forest to cut timber." On reaching the 
forest Marang Buru shewed how to cut the trees, and which 
to out for the separate pieces of the plough. Having 
Accomplished this they brought the wood home. Mnrsng 
Buru then said, “ Grandson, shape the different pieces of 
the plough, for I mifst leave you." The day following he 
came and said, “ Have* you completed the plough ? " 
“Yes," he replied, “it is now finished.'^ Marang Buru then 
said, “ Yoke the cattle to the plough," and when he had 
done- so, he said, “ Now plough. I must leave you again, 
but shall return to-morrow." Next day when he ‘came he 
said, “ Have you finished ploughing ? " Pilchu Haram re- 
phed^, “Yes." Then said Marang Buru, “ We shall sow to-day."- 

Burn 

said, fcWe shall sow Iri* and Gundli. f" After these had been 

He replied. 

Whr’the r Gang! Jabani field. 

When the rme had grown somewhat Marang Bum ordered 

Then Mmng Bum enquired, “Are the and ^/undli nC ?» 

“ Th ^ ” They replied 

oSei tha r "..‘‘"T Id-noHow m M 

^ the 6.l.(n..t. ,£ the .W, . 

left them, as was his wonf " 

_«7 let „ p, ,, ^ 

• Pwiicum frumentaceum, Liitm, 

, t PaiiicHm millare, Lamk, 
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ftey reaped iri and ffundli. They prepared an offering <ff 
a few ears of each, and milk from ihe Eapil cow. Pilchn 
H&ram then enquired, To whom shall I offer it"? ** Marang 
Bum replied, " I know, I shall show you.'^ So facing the 
East he presented the offering along with a suitable prayer. 

After having performed this seremony Marang Burn said to 
Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Budhi, Reap it all, andi^ separate 
the grain from the straw and chaff,’^ When he returned next 
day he enquired if all had been reaped, threshed, and winnowed 
as he had directed. On knowing that it was so, he said 
to Pilchu Budhi, " Oh ! Granddaughter, boil this rice, and 
then spread it out to dry, after which husk On his 

arrival next day he said, WeU, Granddaughter, have you 
husked the rice ? She replied, I have done according • 
to your orders/^ He then said, Granddaughter, wash the 
floor with cowdung, and put some rice in water, and when suiB; 
eiently steeped take it out, and the Grandson and myself will 
go to the forest to bring Ram tan!*^ On reaching the 
forest Marang Burn pointed out to Pilchu Haram the plants 
to dig. When they had secured sufficient for their purpose they 
returned. « ^ 

They then washed the roots they had brought in water, 
and placed them in a new basket. Marang Burn then 
ordered them to bring a leafy branch of the Soso* treef 
with which to cover the basket. He then said to the girl. 
Oh ! Granddaughter, take the rice out of the water, and 
put it into a basket to strain the water off, and then place 
it in the sun/' Marang, Buru then ordered her to make 

* The root generally employed for the purpose of producing fermentation in 
the grain in the manufacture of rice beer is that of Buellia suffruticosa;^ Boxb., 
which is known to the Santals as Ohaulia. The root of another plant of the 
species Plectranthus, Nat. Order, Labiates, is also used for the same purpose. 
It is said that when an extra strong brew is desired the root of Glerodendron 
serratum, Spreng, is added. This plant is known to the Santal^s by the name of 
Saram lutnr, or the Sambur’s ear from the resemblance the leaf bears *in shape 
to ths ear of that animal. 

f Ssmicarpus anaoardium, L.f, 
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&9 rio0 into ^ouTj and to Yilabii Hftfftm ht saidj Taikd 
tii 0 maa ran and grind it very fine/' Wh^ tMs had been 
done it was put into a new earthen pot with waiter^ luid 
afterwards the liquid waa poured ioff into another vessel; 
and the fuaa ran thrown away« Mar&ng Bara then directed 
them to the flour into a paste with the water in which 
the ra^ ran bad been. When this was done he ordered them 
to the paste into balls, and pat them into a basket with 
straw*! He then left them, but returned in three days. 

Ho then said to Pilehu Budhi, Well, Granddaughter, 
what is thi^ranu like now ? " She replied, It is dry/' He 
then said, 1?ake the ra%iu out^rom the basket, and put it into 
an earthen pot ; I will coene again to-morrow, and you. 
Granddaughter, in the meantime prepare some rice/' When 
be came next day he found rice husked as he had ordered, 
^e then said, Boil some rice, and having washed a part 
of the floor with cowdung, empty the rice out on it to dry." 

The following morning he found the riee dry, and told tho 
girl to bring the ranu balls which were in the earthen pot, and. 
having bruised them with the wooden measure, to mix them up 
with the b<flled rice, and then to return all again to the earthen 
pot, and after sprinkling a little water over it> to cover the 
mouil^ of the vessel. He then left them saying he would return 
in three days. 

When he returned, he said, Oh 1 Granddaughter, 
is the handi * ready ? " She replied, " Oh I Grand- 
father, the handi smells strongly/' Marang Bum then 
said, " Heat some water and pour it on the handi, and 
having done so wash the floor with cowdung while we 
two go to bathe. " On their return from bathing Mar&ng 
Bum said to Pilehu Budhi, Bring some of the hanAi, the 
Grandson and I will offer a libation. " When the iandi wan 
brought he poured out a* libation, and then turning to Pilehu 
H&ram and Pilehu Budhi, he said, " Drink the hanAi, drink 

• The mat gim by to tbo U^tuor prsparod fm or other jpaisa 
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it all ap. Ha tibea left them^ and tbej^ finding- tbe Kqwt 
to their taste, drank deeply, and becoming intosdcated lorgot 
they were brother and sister. They oonfepsed to Marang Burn 
when he visited them next day, but he assured them they had hemx 
guilty of no ofEence. They afterwards made themselves a mde 
coveting from the leaves of the Bare tree.'^ 

In coarse of time seven sons and seven daughters wM hom 
to them* They remained here in Hihiri Pipihri till their ehil-i 
dren grewxLp. About this time, some say, Filchu Ha^mand. 
Pilchu Budhi quarrelled, and separated, others say the separation 
was by Marang Buraks ordezs. However, it came about they 
separated, and Pilchu Haram took the sons with him and settled 
in Suipur, and Pilchu Budhi took the daughters with her and 
went to Puipur. The young men were great hunters, killing < 
deer, peacocks, tigers, etc. The girls were in the habit of going 
to the forest to gather potherbs. The two old people, knowing^ 
the direction each had taken, warned their charges against going 
where it was probable the one party might meet the other. 

One day the seven sons went to the Surukdc forest to hunt, the 
girls also came to the same place to gather potherbs. Having 
collected their herbs, the girls were amusing themselves, pinging 
and swinging on the branches of a Cbapakia Bare tree.f The 
young men heanpg singing said among themselves, There are 
human beinga near. Attracted by the sound they drew nearj^ 
and saw the girls under the Chapakia Bare tree. When the girls 
became aware of the presence of the young men they left off 
swinging, and began to dance a 1[)ahar dance, and to sing : 

The ants are swarming. Mother, 

On the branches of the Chapakia Bare tree. 

They are swarming. Mother. 

The young men then drew near to where they were dancing, 
and the girls invited them to join them. They accepted the 
invitation, and the two parties uniting begsp a Ijagre diiiiee. 

* Viotii bengslensis, Linn. 

; f VUfSS tQS^a6oii, n. 
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Tbey paixed according to their ages^ the eldest son ^th th^ 
eldest daughter^ and so on^ down to the youngest. During the 
dance they sang the following 

Underneath the ChapaTcia Bare, 

Mother, see the young Boibindi deer/^ 

Becoming tired of dancing, they Went off by their pairs to 
the forest. As her daughters did not return as usual in the 
evening Pilchu Budhi was distressed and began to weep. On 
hearing her weeping Marang Buru came and enquired why she 
was troubled. She informed him that her daughters had gone 
off with some young men, and had not returned. He said, 
"Do not distress y ourself ^ I shall bring your old man to you. 
After a short time he did so, and the old people met again after 
many years^ separation. After this they removed to the Sui 
forest, where they all resided together. 

From here they went to Haradata, and then moved on to 
Khojkaman, where they were divided into the following groujjs 
or tribes in the order of the birth of the males : (1) Kisku, (2) 
Murmu, (3) Hembrum, (4) Sdren, (6) Hasdak, (6) Marndi, (7) 
Tudu. Afterwards other five groups or tribes were added. They 
are, (8)^Ba«ke, (9) Besra, (10) Pauria, (11) Core; the twelfth, 
however, has been lost, (At this part of the narrative the following 
is sung by the ’reciter to a Dong air : — 

In Hihiri, Mother, I was born, 

In Pipihri, Mother, I saw the light, 

In Haradata, Mother, 1 grew up, 

In Khojkaman, Mother, I was sought for.) 

From Khojkaman they went to Chae, and thence to Champa, 
where they resided many years. Here their social distinctions 
or divisions were instituted. Kisku became the royal tribe under 
the cognomen of Kisku Raj. The Murmus became the princely 
tribe, and were named Murmu Thakur. Hembrom was ennobled, 
and known as HeDrf)r6m Kuar. The Soren became the SSldier 
«be, a^d were named Sbren Sipahi, The Mamdis were appoint- 
«d the king’s treasurers and stewards, and named MamdiKipisfir. 
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The Tudns took to music^ and received the titie of Tuda Manda- 
riya. There is no record of the offices conferred upon the other 
tribes preserved in the appellations they bear at the present day, 
altho%h tradition records that the Baske group or tribe were 
merchants or traders. 

Here Fort Kdenda was built, and was the residence of the 
Royal House of Kisku. Fort Champa bdonged to the Princely 
House of Munnu, and Fort Badodi to the Mamdi Kipisar. There 
were other forts, such as Fort Khaira, but tradition is less 
decided as to the tribes in whose possession they were. 

About this time a jrroat calamity overtook the racet It was 
almost utterly destroyed by fire from heaven. There are several 
versions of the tr.id tion regarding il. Some say it occurred in 
Hihifi Pipihri, almost immediately after the creation of 
Pilohu Haram and Pikhn Budhi. Others assign it to a later* 
period, and mention different localities as the scene of the 
oatastDphe. Vaiious reasons are also given as to why the race 
was thus visited. Some say, it was sent by the Deity as a 
punishment for the sins of the people ; others that two discontent- 
ed members of the Marndi tribe invoked the vengeance of 
lhakur upon those who had offended them. The account which 
pUccs it immeliitely after the creation simply i^atef the fact 
and avoids all reference to the causes which operated to bring it 
about. 

The version which places this fire-flood at the earliest period 
is as follows : — 

When Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Budhi had reached ad- 
olescence it rained fire-rain for seven days and seven nights. 
They sought refuge from the burning liquid in a cave in a 
rock, from which when the flood was over, they emerged 
unscathed. Jaher-era then came and interrogated them as 
to where they had been. They replied, "We were underneath 
a rock. The following verse comj)letes the description 
Seven days and seven nights it rained fire^rain, 

Where were you, ye two human beings : 

Where did you pass the time ? 
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Another variant is as follows : 

At the time the different social distinctions and duties 
were assigned to the various tribes, it is said the Af&rndis 
were overlooked. Two membew of this tribe, by name, Hinbir 
Singh and Bir Singh, who had their residence on Mount 
learning that they and their co-tribesmen had been slighted, 
became incensed agaiitst those who had been more fortunate, 
and ' prayed for fire from heaven to descend and destroy 
Ihem. Their prayer was answered, and one-half of the country 
was destroyed, and half of the population perished. 

The house in which Ambir Singh and Bir Singh lived was of 
stone, with a door of the same material. It therefore resisted the lire 
which was devastating the country far and wide, and the 
inhabitants escaped unhurt. (At this point in the recital the 
following is sung to a Baha air : 

Thou art shut in with a stone door, 

Ambir Singh, thou art shut in with a stone door, 

Ambir Singh, the country is burning, 

Ambir Singh, the country is burnt up.) 

When Kisku Raj heard of what had happened, be enquired 
who had ^doi^ it. He was informed that it was the work of 
Ambir Singh and Bir Singh. He at once ordered them into his 
presence and enquired why they had brought such a disaster 
upon the people. They replied, In the distribution of distinctions 
and offices all were considered but ourselves. To this Kisku 
Raj replied, "Yes, yes, do not act thus, and you also shall 
receive an office. They then caused the fire to be extinguish- 
ed. Kisku Raj then addressing them, said, " I appoint you 
treasurers and stewards over all the property and possessions 
of all kings, princes, and nobles. All the dhan^ and rice will 
be under your charge. From your hands will all the servants 
and dependants receive their daily portion. ” Prom that time 
the Msrndi tribe became Mirndi Kipisar. Another variant has 
it that while at Kh^kaman the iniquity of the people reached 


* Uahasked tlce. 
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rain upon the earth. Two individuals alone of the whole race 

escaped destruction by hiding in a cave in Haunt Haradata. 

AhovA this time the chief of the house of Eisku took to 
himself a concubine named Sabnaera^ said to belong to'fihe 
Birhor^ tribe. She had a son whose name was M&dho Singh* 
On M&dho Singh reaching m&n’B estate he was employed in 
collecting revenue. One day two persons, named Bhat and 
Purhut, said to him, Why do you work so hard, seeing yon 
have only yourself to provide for? Why do you nit get 
married ? Madho Singh replied, I am not of the same Caste 
as they are, and no one will give me his daughter to wife^ 
They said, We will introduce the subject to the king and try 
to arrange the affair for you. " ^Chey, therefore, on the first 
opportunity broached Madho Singh^s marriage to several members 
of the house of Kisku, hut they rejected the proposal with scorui 
and roughly handled the two for having dared to suggest i 
marriage between Madho Singh and a daughter of the house of 
Eisku. They were greatly incensed at the treatment they had 
been subjected to, and vowed to have their revenge. So on 
meeting Madho Singh they said to him, It was on your 
account we were beaten and disgraced. They woufd nJt listen 
to us, so we advise you to t one of their maidens. ” 

When it became known that Madho Singh intended to wed 
one of their daughters l^y force, they held a consultation to decide 
as to what should be done. They said, " We are one people, 
and Madho Singh belongs to another people ; we cannot give him 
one of our daughters. Come let us flee the country altogether/’ 
So they made carts having the axles all of one width, and 
taking as much of their household goods with them as they 
could, they left during the night. But some of them preferred 
their property to their caste. So they said, Our lives will not 

* laterally jungle men. Biihoraarea wai^erisg tribe of Kolariaa orTgla* 
wbo earn a precarious livelihood by the sale of ropes, eto.^inade from the fibre et 
Baahlnia YuilU, eked out by jungle fruits, roots, etc. 

t A form of marriage among the fiantali in which a man forcibly vodi a wevaa 
by lAmfij maikinf her on the f orehwd with red lead, or lindur. 
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be takett^ only 6Qr caste will be broken^ and what is th^ when 
Qotnpared with all this ’ wealth we are leaving behind 8o 
they remained and received the designation of Bedya. 

Those who fled went to Aire Kaindfi, where they remained 
many years. 

Prom Aire KaindS they again moved on, but the Sang river 
which was in flood barred their way. (Here the following is sung 
to a Dong air : 

The Sang river is in flood, 

The Aser overflows its banks.) 

Thosa who were leading crossed the Sang river without 
supernatural aid, but those in^ the rear solicited aid from the 
liongas * to enable them to reach the other side in safety. 
Beyond the Sang river they came to the Singh door and the Bahi 
door, which they found closed against them. Here they 
encountered two persons, the name of the one was Ulum 
Paika, and that of the other Julum Paika. Ulum Paika 
and Julum Paika addressing them said, Call upon the bongas 
and we shall burst open the do )raud allow you to pass through/^ 
They aeted upon the advice thus given and Ulum Paika and 
Julum Paika breaking the doors they proceeded on their way 
to Bhelv\fe gSat. 


No legend is so widely known and popular among the Santfils 
as the one with which the name of Madho Singh is connected, 
as it is so intimately associated with what may be aptly styled 
the central event in their chequered history,— that of their flight 
from Champa. Up till then they had been ruled by one 
of themselves, and it is to this period that the imagination of 
the Santal reverts when he feels himself trammelled by forest 

Til thousand and one restrictions which 

follow in the wake of civilized government. 

in ft* occupies such a prominent place 

• ®ie dsitiM wot&ipped fa, the SmU.. 
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tt ip said^ that in the service of the Royal House of Kiska 
were a number of Birhdrs^ whose duty it was to provide ropes 
to tether the elephants and cattle. On a certain day they failed 
to deliver the usual snpply> with the re^lt that the elephants 
and cattle broke loose daring the night and destroyed several 
fields of grain belonging to the king. In the miming when 
the Birhors knew what had occurj’ed, they dreaded the ^ng^s 
anger, and packing np their goods and chattels they fled from 
the place. When the Santal king was informed of the damage 
done to his crops, and the disappearance of the BirhSrs, he order- 
ed an immediate pursuit, and himself took congiTnand of the 
party. During the flight a Birhor woman gave birth to a child, 
but such was the fear which insplr® the runaways that lest 
it should impede their movemenfs it was simply covered with 
a few large leaves, and left on the roadside to its fate. • 

The pursuers on coming up heard its cries, and rescued it 
from certain death. The king having given up hope of beiug 
able to overtake the fugitives gave up the pursuit, and returned 
home bringing the foundling with him. The child was reared 
in the king^s house, and receivjed the name of Madho Singh. 

Madho Singh on growing up showed such talent that he even- 
tually became collector of the king’s revenue, and carried a golden 
umbrella when moving about the country. 

One day he petitioned the king to give him a Santal^ maadeu 
to wife, at the same time threatening that if his request was 
not complied with, he would ttut one of their daughters. At 
the darbar which was called to consider this matter, it was decided 
that as Madho Singh was a Birhdr he could not be allowed to 
intermarry with themselves. To avoid the disgrace of having 
one of their daughters forcibly wedded by a Birhor they, at 
the suggestion of the Marndi tribe, fled during tbe night, and 
left Madho Singh in possession of the kingdom. A few, who 
preferred their worldly goods to honour, remained behind, and 
were known in future as Bedya Sanftis. 

The first obstruction to their flight^ which the fugitives 
encountered was the Singh door. It was of solid stone and as 
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lliey eonld aeither loroe it open, nor bte$k H, tbe^ begsa^ weep. 
While thus engaged thSf wmre acooeted by Jolnm Pailm aad 
£api Karan, who said, " Call upon Ibe bongae, and we wHl soon 
break open the stone door with oar bows, and clear a passage 
for yon. ” Being in great straits they were oompelled to call 
upon these strange gods, and Jnlnm Paika and K&pi Karan 
each stmok the massive stone door with the sharp end of his 
bow, and shivered it to a thoosand pieces. They passed through, 
and in a diort time reached the Bahi door, which was also of 
stone. As with the Singh door, so with this, they oonld neither 
force it open nor break it. Here they were met by Ulnm Paik& 
and Bhalwai Bijai, who said, “ Call upon the bongas, and we 
will make a way for you.'' * It was easier a second time to look 
for deliverance to strange gods, so they did as they were 
hdvised, and Ulnm Paika and Bhalwai Bijai struck the Bahi 
door with their bows with such force as to break it to pieces. 
They were here taught by Ulum Paika and Bhalwai Bijai to 
offer sacrifices to the bongas. They sacrificed a black fowl to 
Marang Bum, and a brown one to Jaher-era, and out ox-hides 
into strips, which they hung on the bushes along their line of 
march. They also marked the stones with stadsr as they 
proceeded.* • 

Madho Singh was very wroth when he knew the Santals 
had decajnped, and seizing his battle-axe, and taking his sword 
under his arm went in pursuit. Passing through the Singh door 
and the Bahi door he saw the strips of ox-hide on the bushes, 
and the signs of bonga worship in the tindur on the stones by 
the wayside. Ho then said, ** These people have apostatised^ 

I shall leave them to themselves and return home,*'* 

jProm Bhelwa ghat they advanced to the plain of Chitri 
Hatup. They remained many years here and enjoyed and 
prosperity. The eldars passed their t ime in legislating for the 
good of the community. The young men were employed in 
breaking cattle for the plough, and the maidens were to be 
seen dancing tbs Hahar dance. 
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4^6 ftetivala sknotioned by their rdigioa Trore-dol^ obsemd 
■t the proper sjsaeone, and aU social institationB, aoch as ntaniage^ 
fooeral rites, etc., were held in revereiMe, and all (d>ligati<ma 
connected therewith cheerf ally discharged. 

The water of the Sdoie Sdkra and the E§re Spring haring 
fuled, they were under the necessity of moving on again. Tori 
pOkhdri and B&h& bfindela* lay in the way and had to be 
crossed. This was done by spreading lotas leaves on the sarface 
of the water, on which they passed over without wetting the 
soles of their feet. They then reached Mnmp goda. 

From Mump goda th^ once more moved onandtcameto 
Amber. 

Leaving Anber they encountered the jungle of Eaker^ which 
was so dense that they with great difficulty made their way through 
itj some of the people^ it is said^ crept through on their hands 
and knees. Beyond this lay the forest of Bare-barangon^ through 
which they passed, trampling down the undergrowth, until a patlf 
was made. 

They then came to Eadma beda, from whence they passed on 
to Belaonja^ and afterwards to Sir and Sikhar. They then 
spread oyer the parganas of Palganjo, Tundi and^Fandra^ and 
adjoining districts, A portion went south and settledT in the 
Midnapur jungles. 

From Palganjo, Tundi and Pandra they crossed the Bar&kar 
rlver^ and spread over the Santal Parganas. 

The leaders tried to prevent the people crossing the Barakar 
river, but the bad name they gave to the country beyond, 
as well as the punishment which was to overtake those who 
disobeyed, Mled to restrain them. After crossing the Bar&kar 
river they pressed on to the banks of the Adjae river, which they 
also crossed^ and possessed the country on the north bank iJso* 
Finding themselves cramped in the Santal Parganas they began 
to cross the Ganges, and clear homesteads for theipselves in the 
Pundua jungle. * 


; Taxi and Flower tanka. 



II — Kalidaaa (2).~His age. 

By Maluuiialiopiidliyaya Hara Prasad Shastri, VLA., CJUB. 

* • 

As already stated, the only positive facts known about 
Kalidasa^s date is that he lived some time before 684 and 620 A.D# 
That gives the outer limit of his date, but the inner limit will ? 
have to be found out. The Indian tradition asserts that Vifcra*- 
niaditya of Ujjain founded the Era qf 66 B.C., and that he had 
nine gems in his nourt, one of tlysm being- Kalidasa. Thie tra- 
dition asserts four difPerent facts : (1) That there was a Vikri- 

maditya at Ujjain in 56 B.C. ; (2) that he founded the era of 
66 B.C, ; (3) that he had a court in which there were nine 
distinguished men, and (4) that Kalidasa was one of them. Eet 
us examine all these four statements. 

(1) There was no great king at Ujjain in the year 66 B.C. 
There was indeed a great conqueror at Palitanaor Pratisth&na on 
the Godavari far away from Ujjain named V asisthiputra. But 
it is nowhere asserted that he had nine gems in his court. 

(2) The Era of 66 B.C. had nothing to do with Vikrama- 
ditya at all. For the first three centuries we do not get any 
inscription dated in this Era. There is only one inscription 
dated in this era in the fourth century, but in that inscription 
the Era is called Krita or newly made (by calculating backwards). 
]^n the fifth century there are several inscriptions dated in this 
fera, in the earliest of which dated 404 A.D., it is called both, 
l^rita and Mala vaganamnata, i.e-, newly made and adopted by the 

i fibes of Malwa. Gradually the word Krita was dropped and it 
ras called the Malava Era or the era adopted by the Malavas. 
n an inscription dated 583 A .D., this era is called ^ M^avagar 
asthityanusaratat Kalajn&naya likhitesu, f.tf., for the purpose qf 
scertaining ticUe according to the convention of the tribe of 
lalavas. It is only in the eighth century of this era which 
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bad the oaio;^ Kirta ip. the he^c^, aad the name H&Uva 
after that, became asBoeiaM wUr^e name of Yikrama. There 
are scholars who think that the namiT vikrama, there, is not a 
proper name, but a common noun denoting prowess as the epoch 
of the era coincides with Dashera ^tival in which Kngs nty j 
to show their prowess by issuing from their capital in a great 

procMsion and cutting down the branch either of a Sami or a 

Koyidara tree. It is only in the thirteenth century, when the 
Indian people had lost all their date traditions and lost tbelr 
historical sense, that the full name Vikramaditya became assocus* 
ted with this era. 


(3) So there was no Vi^maditya in 66 B.C. and the em 
of 66 B.C. became associated with the name of Vikramaditya 

in the thirteenth century A. after fourteen centuries 

of its existence. 

^ The theory of nine gems is equally untenable, became the 
nme gems belong to different periods. One of them Varahami- 
bra by his own statement wrote one of his great works in 605 
A.D. Amaimimha, the other gem, is universally believed 
to have flourished about the end of the sixth century. There 
are so many Vwaruchis, all equally distinguished, that it is 
impossible^ to %ell which Vararuchi is included among the 

^ tradition in- 

ol^es n^es of men belonging to different periods and is, there- 
fore, useless as a chronological data. 

that 

Kalidasa was one of them. So from Indian tradition there isno 
possibility of getting a clue to KaUdasa's date. 

The attempt made by S. Boy, Esq., to take KaUdasa back 
to the second century B.C. on the ground that 
^resBions used by him are not sanctioned by Pataniali tb b 

of the development of the Sanskrit laasiZa. P«f . 

8"^ «P m different provinces and that he W 
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le^slating £or the spe^oh of the SMas only. The word iiita 
means a well-to-do Brahmin inhabitant of Aryavarta who was an 
expert in at least one of the soiences of Ijie Hindns. It is a 
well-known fact that since then vemacnlars were constantly 
influencing Sanskrit. As the number of Sistas was diminisliingy 
Panini^s grammar and PatanjaU^s Bhai^ya were fast going out 
of use and they had constantly to be revived and resuscitated 
by ne% commentaries and by new recasts. Other schools of 
grammair were constantly rising up for the purpose of validating 
vernacularised expressions in Sanskrit or, better perhaps, Sans- 
kritised vernacular expressions. If it can be proved that Kali- 
dasa flourished at a period when Panini* and Patanjali went to 
sleep, S. Roy^s position would be absolutely untenable. 

There was a theory that Matrigupta, the Viceroy of Kashmir, 
under Pravarasena in the third century was Kalidasa. This is 
equally opposed to facts. In none of his books Kalidasa shows 
any familiarity with the scenes and surroundings of Kashmir. 
The geographical accounts of India given by him in his books 
are equally opposed to the theory of third century A. D, The 
Huns then were not in the north-western corner of India and 
the Persian Empire was very little known. 

The most recent theory about the date of Kalidasa is that he 
flourished at the court of Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya of 
the Gupta Dynasty, i.e., about the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. or a little earlier. The principal argument on 
which that theory is based is that the description of seasons 
given in the Mandasore inscriptions of 41^6 and 473 is an imita- 
tion of Kdida6a‘’s Bitusamhara, But it has already been shown 
that a very large number of dated inscriptions at Mandasore 
contained descriptions of seasons, and they extend, so far as is 
known, from 404 to 533 A.D. If the first of these inscriptions, 
that was written in 404, be an imitation of Kalidasa, Kalid^^s 
date must go’ back to at least the middle of the fourth century. 
But this nobody is 'prepared to accept* Is Bitusamhara really 
such a fine poem that poets of a particular locality should 
continue to imitate it for two centuries ? On the other hand| if it 
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» true that Kalidasa was an inhabitant of Western Malwa and if 
the poets of that locality were fond of describing seasons, in season 
and out of season^ and that even in inscriptions, it is more reasonable 
to suppose that Kalidasa as a young poet acquired the taste of de- 
scribing seasons^ not only in Ritusamhara but in all his works he 
is constantly describing them and as he grew in age and experience 
these deecriptions became more and more concise and more and 
more effective. So it is much better to suppose that the poets of 
Mandasore and Western Malwa had a convention of describing 
seasons^ and Kalidasa was trained under that convention. Then^ 
again, is it true that the poet Vatsabhatti who wrote the Sun 
Temple inscription had the Ritusamhara before him ? I do not 
think he had. If he were imitating Kalidasa he would not have 
condescended to write on such trivial plants as Lavali, the fodder 
of elephants, and Lajana, a common shrub without beauty and 
without any attraction. Read side by side, Ritusamhara and that 
inscription, neither of them appears to be an imitation of the 
other. All that can be said about the date of Kalidasa from thii 
source is that Kalidasa flourished when poets loved to describe 
the seasons, and as he was a product of this love, he should not 
be plaeed at the beginning but either in the middle or in the end 
of this period, i.c., at the latter half of the period between 404 
and 5S8 A. D. His writings, or rather geographical and histor- 
ical informations contained in them, tend to the same direction. 

(1) It is a well-known fact that the Roman Empire was 
split into two after Constantine the Great about the middle of 
the fourth century A. I)., that the WeFtern Empire of Rome was 
destroyed by the Vandals, Goths and ITuns at about 475 A.D., 
and that the Eastern Empire with Con'^tantinople as its capital 
got the name of the Byzantine or the Greek Empire. Had 
Kalidasa flourished before the fall of the Western Empire he 
would certainly have mentioned the Romans. But in the 
Raghuvamsa he xpentlonh only the Yavans or the Greeks. 

(il) Nearer home he does not speak of the Parfchians, or the 
Palhavas as they are called in India, but of the Persians, who 
became the dominant race west of Hindu India from the middle of 
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the third oentary^ and the greatest extension ol whose domixiioiii 
was in the sixth century A.B.^ when they conquered a part of 
Western India. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Baghuvamsa^ the hero Baghu 
after conquering Aparanta^ Konkan and Surat^ goes by laud 
route to Persia. He had no enemies or independent prlnoipalitiei 
to conquer between Surat and Persia, all that territoi/y being 
absorbed in Sassanide Empire, whose greatest monarch Nausirvan 
flourished from 631 to 579 A.D. 

(8) The simultaneous existence of the Greek and the •Persian 
Empire shows that Kalidasa must-have lived either in the end of 
the fifth or in the sixth century, for in the first half of the fifth 
century Greek Empire was a slladow of Borne and in the 
seventh the Persian Empire was destroyed by the Muhammadans.' 

(4) The Huns, who destroyed the Roman Empire, proceeded 
from the Chinese borders in the first century A.D., and fell upon • 
the Western Empire, and in the beginning of the fifth they 
practically destroyed it* Finding it impossible to do the work of 
destruction any more in the W est, a current of the stream of 
Huna invasion came down to the north-west comer of India and 
settled there, after the destruction of the Roman Empire.* 

From their new home at Sakala, in the Punjab, they poured 
in torrents in a south-easterly direction and broke the Gnpta 
Empii^ into pieces. They seemed to have conquered the whole 
of Malwa, for a king of Eastern Malwa seems to have acknow- 
ledged the Hun supremacy. They carried everything before 
them with fire and swofvi and people trembled at their name. 
But the combined efforts of the people of Malwa and of the 
remnant of the Gupta Empire seem to have repulsed them with 
great slaughter sometime before 638 A.D., and confined them to 
the north-western corner of India, t.^., the Western Ponjabj 
Peshawar and Kashmere. ^ 

In the Raghuvamsa, Kalidasa places the Huns on the Indus 
and in the north-west corner of India. Was it before they 
dsstiroyed the Gupta Empire or after it? From what haf 
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preceded^ it cannot be before, for in that case Persians should not 
be in Onzerat and in Sindh, for there is a good deal of evidence 
that Gnzerat and some portion of the deserts of Sindh were then 
parts of the Gupta Empire. It was only after the Hun invasion 
that the Persians could get hold of these territories, so the "fact 
that Kalidasa mentions the Huns in the north-western parts 
of India shows that when he wrote the Raghuvamsa, the Huns 
had already been driven out from Malwa and Hindustan. 

(6) This is borne out by another statement of Kalidasa. In 
the 6tb canto of Raghuvamsa a great hero is described as 
the ruler of Avanti, i.e., ^Malwa. Kalidasa gives such a vivid 
description of his personal appearance that he appears to have 
been not only a contemporary but a friend of that great 
ruler, and he is described as a newly rising moon. Who 
could be this ruler but Yasodharma, who humiliated the 
Huns and commemorated his victories by raising two mono- 
lith pillars containing a proud inscription in each, now Rung 
prostrate at Songne, five miles from Mandasore, with two big 
statues which may represent either Yasodharmadeva himself, or 
the deity h^ worshipped. These are lying neglected in the midst 
of bushes. They are in Sindhia’s territory. They should bo taken 
care of and erected in their proper positions and cleartA of dirt, 
because they would remind the people of India of the most 
glorious day of her ancient existence. 

(6) Kalidasa mentions the Tibetan as ‘ Utsavasaniketan ' 
wHch is a Sanskrit word formed by the combination of the names 
of the Tibetan provinces bordering on India— U. Tschang, Bostan 
and Khotan. The Tibetans came to the notice of the world in 
the sixth century A.D. The Chinese in that century called Tibet 
Uchan from the names of the two provinces bordering on China. 
From the fact that KaUdasa called the Tibetans Utsava Sanketan 
It can be said that his, Raghuvamsa at least belonged to the 
sixth century, and it is a curious fact that he names Tibet 
exactly in the same way as the Chinese did. 

(7) There is another very curious expression in the fourth 
canto of the Raghuvamsa in ryhich Kalidasa says that Raghu 
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placed Aksobhya in Tibet. Now, the earlier Mahayanists worship- 
ped Amitabha who is still revered by every sect of Northern 
Buddhism, be it in China, Korea, Mongolia or Japan. Next 
comes the cult of Aksobhya and after that that of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. The Aksobhya colt became dominant by the end of 
the fifth century. The Hindus were in greater sympathy with 
Aksobhya than with any other Buddhist deity. He wa^ regarded 
as a Bsi, as a Bhairava and as Siva himself. Kalidasa nowhere 
showed any predilection for Buddhism. He is absolutely silent 
about it. This is the only instance in which he has me/itloned a 
Buddhist deity, who has much in common with Siva whom 
Kalidasa worshipped. The mention t)f Aksobhya shows that he 
flourished about a century before ‘Yuan Chwang. 

(8) Prom Tibet Kalidasa crosses the Himalayas and oomefiT 
down to Kamarupa, which was then a powerful kingdom as will 
be shown from the recently discovered Pancasara insoription 
of Bhaskara Varma, a contemporary of Harsa (606 — 648) . Thanks 
to the interpretation of that inscription by Pandita Padmanatha 
Vidyavinoda of the Cotton College, Gauhati, we have come to 
know that nine powerful kiugs preceded Bhaskara Varma in 
the kingdom of Kamarupa. These nine kin^s nHist have 
reigned there for more than hundred years bringing the date of 
Kalidasa from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. 

(9) Rapson has shown in his work on Indian coins that the 
Guptas began to coin money from 319 A.D. and continued to 
do so till 606 A.D., when their empire was formally put an end 
to by Harsavardhana who began to coin money in his own name* 
But during the latter half of this period, after the Hun invasion, 
the Guptas were no longer a military power. They were em- 
perors in name and had all the insignia of royalty among which 
coining money was one. The condition of the Gupta Empire then 
was just like that of the Moghul Eftipire after the invasion of 
Nadir Shah. The Moghul Emperors were then emperors in 
name and in form. Even the East India Company coined 
mone^ in tkeir names up to the year 1827, when Lord Amherst 
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saw the Emperor afc Delhi and told him that he had ceased to 
reign. The East India series of coins began from that year. 
Kalidasa puts the Emperor of Magadha exactly in this situation. 
In the great assembly of the princes of India at the Svayanibara 
of Indumati in Vidaibha, the first place of honour is accorded to 
the King of Magadha. But there is the significant expression ; — 

• (t 

Let there be thousand^pther kings, but the Earth is possess- 
ed of a king because of him ; ;just as there may be thousands of 
^tars, but the night would be called luminous only when the moon 
is there.'^ This clearly gives the king of Magadha a precedence 
over the rest of the kings of India, and the fact that Indumati 
was taken to him first of all, shows that his position was undis- 
puted, But Kalidasa takes care not to describe him as a military 
leader, but as a man fond of sacrifices, and describes his capital as 
a great city. 

(10) In Southern India the Pandya capital was Madura and 
the Cola capital was Uragapura or Uraiara which is at present 
a suburb of Trichinopoly on the Kaveri. But Kalidasa makes 
the Panllyas the masters of Uragapura, and nowhere in his works 
mentions the Cholas. These two powers from the beginning of 
their existence in remote antiquity, long before Asoka, were at 
war with each other. But we know from SewelPs works, that 
their hostilities became acute from the beginning of the third 
century and at the end of the straggle the Cholas lost their king- 
dom and their capital. Vincent Smith says that about 675 A.D., 
the Fandyas, the Cholas and the Cheras equally felt the power of 
a newly-rising kingdom, viz., that of the Pallavas. But the 
Cholas were not at their old^ place, for Yuan Chwang says that he 
found the Cholas a weak race at Cudduppa, nearly 300 miles north 
of Trichinopoly, The fact that Kalidasa does not mention the 
Pallavas shows that he fiourished before the Pallavas had risen 
to power, but at the time when thp Cholas had lost their capital 
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in their struggle with the Pandyas. Historical researches have not 
yet been able to fix with exactitude the time when XJragapura 
fell into the hands of the Pandyas. But "as the struggle conti- 
nued for foir centuries fron the beginning of the'third, it may 
be inferred that they lost it in the 4th century of that struggle^ for 
in the beginning of the 6th century we find them 800 miles 
away from their home. * 

(11) In the Kumara Sambhava which will he proved later 

on to have preceded the Raghuvamsa Kalidasa describes the con- 
dition of lotuses in a reservoir of water when its embankment 
fails. In Bengal^ tanks are made Ly excavations, but iu coun- 
tries where there are many plateaux,* vast reservoirs of water are 
often formed by throwing up an Embankment on one side, when 
the other sides are formed by highlands. There is a historical 
reservoir of this kind at Girnar. Its embankment was thrown 
up by a nephew of Chandragupta Maurya in the 4th century 
B. C. That embi.nkm3nt gave way in about 150 A.D. and it 
was repaired by the Saka King Rudradaman, but it gave way 
again about 475 A.D. and was repaired by an officer of the Gupta 
Emperor. The affair made a deep impression on the people of 
Gujrat and Malwa, and Kalidasa describes the scene ih a simile 
iu the Kum&ra Sambhava* It was most likely a recent event 
when Kalidasa described it. • 

(12) In the 16th canto of Raghuvamsa Kalidasa de- 
scribes the desertion of Ayodhya and its re-peopling by Kusa. 
Rapson in his work on Indian coins says that the Guptas had 
three Capitals, viz^, (i^ Pataliputra, (ii) Ayodhya and fiii) Ujjain. 
Their own province was Magadha from which they extended 
their conquest towards the west. They conquered Hindustban and 
made Ayodhya their second capital and then conquered Malwa, 
and made Ujjain their third capital. It is not a fact that they 
deserted one capital for another, but they had all the three at one 
and the same time. It is most probable tha^ on the advance of 
the Huns Ayodhya and Ujjain were both deserted and the Gup- 
tas had recourse to Pataliputra, their earliest capital. This de- 
sertion was seen by Kalidasa^ for he describes it very vividly and 
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perhaps he saw it even after its re-peopling. The fact that it 
was re-peopled is proved by the statement in Bana^s Harsacarita 
that it continued the ^ piMana ^ (elephant stable) of Harsa and 
that it was presided over by a scion of the Gupta family called 
Standa Gupta, who came in 606 to Harsa at Thaneswar imme- 
diately after the latter^s accession to the throne and gave him a 
good deal of advice in state-craft. 

(18) There is no doubt that the reign of Skanda Gupta of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty was the most popular, the most pros- 
perous and the most brilliant in the history of that dynasty. It 
is also a fact that he loved Malwa and spent much of his time at 
Ujjain. Kalidasa describes a temple of Skanda on a hill named 
Devagiri situated on the road leading from Ujjain to Mandasore. 
•This deity is still worshipped at the same Devagiri as Khande Rao 
which is a vernacular form of Skanda, It contains the statues 
qf Skanda on horse back which shows that in the mind of the 
man who consecrated that temple, the deity Skanda and the Em- 
peror Skanda, were one and the same. Kalidasa was of the same 
mind, for other^vise the glorious description of what now is an 
obscure temple cannot be accounted for. To those who know 
the Indian custom, it is well known that no temple is dedicated 
to a living man. It is only shortly after his death that temples 
are dedicated to him. This Skanda temple was therefore erected 
after tCe death of Skanda Gupta to commemorate him and so 
Kalidasa, who was a devoted follower of Siva, describes this temple 
as dedicated to Siva^s son in a manner worthy of the unspent 
genius of a young poet. 

(14j) There were poets before Kalidasa and these were great 
poets too ; there were poets after Kalidasa and there were great 
poets too, hut none of them describes the Himalaya so minutely and 
BO lovingly as Kalidasa has done* He describes every part of the 
Himalayas both lengthwise and crosswise ; both in the lower 
regions and in the higher regions. Aid he enjoy any special faci- 
lities to travel in the* Him alayas ? We in the twentieth century can- 
not imagine that he did ; but in one of his inscriptions Yasodharma- 
^eva ptoclaims it as one of his glorious acts, that he has made 
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the Himalayas accessible. In fact none but a great ccmqiieror, 
whose empire extended from the Western Seas to the Brahmaputra 
and from the Himalayas to Mahendragiri^ who conquered territo- 
ries unknown to the Guptas and ' Hunas^ could make Himalayas 
accessible. Kalidasa took full advantage of this accessibility of 
the Himalayas in his Raghuvamsa^ for in that work he describes 
it lengthwise, he describes the different strata of the JHimalayas 
and even goes beyond it to fight with the primitive people of 
Tibet who did not know the use of iron but fought with stones, 

Bana the court poet of Harsavardhana was a scholar and a 
travelled man. His travels are detailed in the flarsacarita. 
Three hundred men travelled in his train. In his Kadambari 
he traverses many of the countries described by Kalidasa in his 
Meghaduta— Ujjain, Dasapura and the Himalayas. But hig 
description of the Himalayas is absolutely vague. He gives 
us no details. Ilis Himalaya is more a creation of his own 
fancy than the result of his observations. This evidently shows 
that the Himalayas were not so accessible, even though his 
patron was a mighty monarch, as in the time of Kalidasa. 
Bharavi, too, who preceded Kalidasa, had occasion to describe 
the Himalayas but only a part of it. His description ^Iso shows 
that he did not see much of the Himalayas. It was Kalidasa 
alone who saw the Himalayas and described them in all their glory. 

(15) The regions to the south of Narmada were •inhabited 
by the ancient race Haihayas. Karttavreyyarjuna was the 
legendary hero of this race. Their capital was Mahismati which 
Mr. Pargiter identified with Mandhata on the Narmada. It 
is said that they gained ascendancy in that region about the 
third century iV.D. They often held the great fort of Kalinjar. 
They had an era called the Chedi Era or the Traikutaka Era 
with its epoch falling in the year 249 or 260 A.D. Kalidasa 
not only mentions the Haihayas bordering on the sea, but he 
even mentions the city of Trikuta situated in the Mah&deva 
Hills of the Satpura range. The city was so called because 
there were in its neighbourhood three high peaks. Prom a state- 
ment in the fourth canto of Baghuvamsa, we leam that Baghu 
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captured the city and made the three peaks serve the purpose of 
pillars of victory. 

In the tTuly number of the Indian AnticiuaTyiox 1918 is 
given the substance of an inscription dated 608 of Buddharaj, 
son of Sankaragana of the Haihaya race who were still disputing 
the supremacy of the Deccan with the Chalukyas of Badami* 
So the Ilaihayas were powerful rulers on the other side of 
the Narmada for the whole of the 6th century. 

(16) Mathura was a very ancient city. It was In the very 
heart of fhe Gupta Empire. Yet Kalidasa speaks of an indepen- 
dent kingdom in Mathura. He couldn’t say so until after the 
dismemberment of the Ghpta Empire by the Huna invasion. 
From an inscription deciphered* by Bhagavan Lai Indraji in the 
*ninth volume of the Indian Antiquary ^ we come to learn that 
a dynasty of kings was reigning there for several generations. 
The ninth king of that dynasty set up an inscription which on 
Palaeographical grounds is placed by Bhagavan Ltl Indraji 
in the eighth century A.D. Counting backward the establish- 
ment of the kingdom would fall about the time of the fall of 
the Gupta Empire. The founder of the dynasty was Pakka, a 
South Iirtlan* name. He seems to have come from Southern 
India, where the Kadamvas were always friendly to the Guptas. 
Kalidas|i says that the dynasty was called Nipa dynasty, which, if 
Sanskrit lexicography is to be believed, means Kadamva dynasty. 

(17) Kalinga is a country mentioned t wice by Kalidasa, once 
in connection with the conquests of Raghu and once more in 
connection with the Royal assemblage at Vidarbha. The Puranas 
tell us that about the middle of the fifth century A«D. a powerful 
man, named Guha, established the kingdom of Kalinga and left 
it to his posterity. His dominions extended all along the Orissa 
coast down to the Kaveri. 

(18) Kalidasa speaks of Anga as a powerful kingdom, the 
Rajs, of which was inraifk and honour second only to the king 
of Magadha. The country was famous for its elephants and 
for its rich literature on elephants. In Harsacarita we find 
King Sasanka ruling in this region about 600 A.D, His other 
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name was Narendra Gupta. He seeniB to have represented a 
branch of the Imperial Gupta familyjat Magadha, This is the 
only possible explanation why Indumati was introdhoed to'timo 
immediately after her introduction to the King of Magadha* 

If this was really a branch of the Gupta family, they must 
have branched off from a very eariy period of the Gupta domi- 
nions and as an X)ff-8boot of the Gupta family they were Respected 
like the Imperial family. But if they were not a branch of the 
Gupta family, but belonged to the Devarkshitas of Karna- 
suvarna, they must have achieved their success immediately after 
the fall of the Gupta Empire on aucount of the Huna invasion 
and were a powerful and respected family in the beginning of 
the sixth century. 

The political geography of Southern Asia, as given in Kali- * 
dasa’s work, tallies with real facts, so far as is known at present, 
of the political geography of the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D. If we believe the Indian tradition and place Kalidasa 
in 66 B.Ci we get neither the Greeks who were long before 
conquered by the Romans, nor the Persians who rose to power 
in the second quarter of the third century A.D., nor the Hunas 
in the north-west corner of India which was occupied by the 
Scythic races. Coming to India, we find the Satakarnis aim- 
ing almost at a universal monarchy under Vasisthiputra and 
Vatsjputra Pulumayi whom Kalidasa does not at all men- 
tion. The same facts would not allow us to put him in the 
first century A.D. for we do not find the Kusans and Satakarms. 
In the second century too, the Kusans were all-powerful at 
Benares, Mathura, Sravasti and even at Pataliputra. In the 
third century the fall of the Satakarnis and Kusans gave rise to 
anarchy and confusion, unfavourable to the growth of art and 
literature. The fourth century saw the rapid rise of the Gupta 
Empire and of the Empire of the Burmans of Pokarana* It 
would have been impossible for Kalidasa •in that century to 
speak of the king of Magadha as holding only a nominal sove- 
reignty. The fifth century saw the absorption of the Burman 
Empire in the Gupta Empire and the invasion of the Huuas« 
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An independei^ sovereignty at Mathura or in Anga would then 
be impossibler It is only after the fall of the Gupta Empire on 
account of the^una invasion, that Northern India would be 
divided into small kingdoms like those described by Kalidasa. 
So his geography is true only for the latter end of the fifth 
century and the first-half of the sixth, and this is the period 
of Kalidasa^s literary activity. He carinOb be later than 550 
for he dpes not at all mention the kingdom of Thaneswar which 
played such an important part in the latter end of that century 
and in the first-half of the seventh. He describes the Kuruk- 
sheitra indeed but only as a sacred place and is absolutely 
silent ai^out its political existence. 

Epigraphy also yields certain facts which lead to the same 
conclusion. Kalidasa in Sis description of the Himalayas says 
that coloured earth washed hy the rains falling on berch-bark 
with red horizontal lines produce the shape of letters ; which 
barks, the V idhyadharas, with a little manipulation, use as their 
love-letters. This evidently shows that Kalidasa was aware 
‘of the existence of a rectilineal alphabet which was thought to 
be very ancient in his time and which was regarded as belong- 
ing to the demi-gods VidhyMharas. This is no other than the 
Brahmi alphabet of Asoka’s time— an alphabet which continued 
to be in use with some modifications down to the end of the 
third c^tury A.D. Kalidasa could not have attributed them to 
Vidhyadharas if he had lived betw’een third century B.C. and 
third century A.D., during the currency of the rectilineal 
alphabet. That alphabet was beyond" the comprehension even 
of learned men in his time and so he says that it was the 
alphabet of the Vidhyadharas, 

I suspect that Kalidasa made the Ramagiri hills the place 
of banishment for his love-lorn Yaksa, simply because there are 
caves in that hill, inBcribed with the rectilineal alphabet, which 
schelam consider to be even older than Asoka. 

In the Kumarasambhavam Kalidasa says that on the mango 
blossoms sat black bees and they look like the letters of the 
name of cupid. Cupid has many names but the name chosen 
by Kalid^ais Mapobhava and it is curious that in the later 
Mandasore inscriptions all these syllables are broad at the top 
and at the bottom and thin in the middle, Ma, vo, bha and va 
each resembling a black bee, 



III.— Maranja-Mura Charter of Maha 
Siva Gupta alias Yayati. 

General remarks. 

I. This copper-plate charter of much historical importance 
was unearthed by a cultivator* four^ years ago, almost ‘at the 
boundary of the villages— Jate Singa and Dungri — in the Feuda- 
tory State of Soupur, somo 14 miles to the north-east of the^ 
town of Sonpur. Maharaja Sri Bir Mitrodaya Singh Deo, the 
Feudatory Chief of Sonpur, very kindly gave to me this record 
(as well as two other copper-plate Charters of the Bhauja rulers 
which I shall edit later on) a short time after its discovery. 
The record was forthwith deciphered and notes regarding its 
physical character were then duly recorded. As I am a blind 
man now and cannot revise my notes referring to the text of the 
charter, I must give this assurance to the readers that the notes 
I am depending upon in editing the charter now, were very 
carefully taken. However, as the readers will now be hi a posi< 
tion to inspect the charter itself, I need not speak an 3 rthing as to 
the quality of my work. On reference to my paper on the three 
Copper-Plate Eecords of Sonpur, published in the Epigraphia 
Indica, VoL XI, pages 98-104, it will be seen that this charter 
was issued twelve years previous to the grant of Nibinna (in the 
Sonpur State) by the self-same grantor. 

II. This charter, like other charters of the Tjikalinga Guptas, 
contains three plates of four sides and are strung together on 
a circular ring about SJ inches in diameter and J inch in thick- 
ness. The ring passes through circular lioles bored through 
the left margins of the plates, and its ends are secured in a lump 
of copper the upper surface of which may be fitly despribed as 
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|ihe 4 )f'al«sliaped teal of ttie grantor. This seal bears tha figure 
of a goddess in relief, squatting on a lotus, fianked on enoh side 
bj an elephant with uplifted trunk. The goddess, therefore, is 
undoubtedly the representation of Kamala or Kamlatmlk& of 
the group of the Dasa-Maha-Yidjts and as such she should not 
be confounded with the goddess Kamala or Laksmi [']. Unlike 
the seals attached to the charters of the father of the grantor, 
this seal does not contain any legend. The first plate is slightly 
thinner than the second one; but both of them measure almost 
equally in their breadth and height. The average breadth of 
the platels is 8" and the average height 4". Of the three plates 
of this charter the first an4 the last are written on the inner 
sides only. The third plate ip very thin and wa^ found broken 
in the middle, as well as at the corners, at the time of the dis- 
covery of the charter ; but fortunately enough, this damage has 
not interfered with the legibility of the record. The letters 


wanting in the third pl ite, because of the top-corner to the left 
and a portion to the right side at the ends of lines 1—5 being 
broken have been put within squire brackets. As the letters are 
missing in those familiar slokas invariably engraved on all char- 
ters of this class, there was no ditficulty in filling up the gaps. 

III. The remarks I made regarding the orthography of the 
Trikalinga Gupta recir.ls in my piper prjvioasly referred to 
{BpigrdpUa InMea, Yo\. XI, page 9;5) apply fully to the ortho- 
graphy of this record ; consequently, I do not deal with it 
here.^ Such wrong spellings as dilotita (Plato 1, 1. 7) for 
dyotita, Yajati (Plate 2, page 1, 6) for Yayafi, and mb for m 

m sambra and tamhra are important as they show the then real 
pronunciation of them in the right Oriya fashion as is even now 
in vogue. I do not note such misprints as santhin for sasthi as 


the wherflin all the godrlesseg of the group of 

weUMa-Mahs-Vidyas have been accurately deBcribcd in their Dhvanaa 
STe*M bM been described exac, ly as she is found repwsentl 

ketilwS J constantly bathinv the 

l?12, pages 131-138.) Sahitya , of the Bengali yeqr 
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they win not interfere witli tKe coneot read&g or wilb the 
{nterpretatioQ of the text. I have suggested some emendations 
in the foot-notes to the text with a view to obtain intelligible 
meaning. 1 have put those letters in small brackets which were 
dropped inadvertently by the engraver. I have mentioned it 
already that some missing letters have been put within square 
brackets. 

IV. The imprecatory verses as well as the verses and the 

prose lines, which are word for word the same in all copper-plate 
charters of the Trikalinga Guptas, have not been translated hero, 
as they have been translate 1 several times by myself as well as 
by such learned scholars as Dr. J. P.. Fleet and others in the 
Epigrhphia h dica Vol. IIJj pages 823-359 and Vol. XI, 

pages 93ff.)R I may also mention that the importance of, 
those verses Is being discussed in the J. R. A. S. by Mr. P. E. 
Pargiter, i.c.s.,retired. I give now a literal translation of the 
portion of the text which is new and original in this record. 
However, the words and phrases of historical importance as 
occur in the portion of the text not fully translated are set out 
in the next succeeding paragraphs with some comments, under 
the heading ^‘Historical Notes.^' 

Historical Notes. 

V. It is very noteworthy that all the epigraphic recoids of 
the Trikalinga Guptas hitherto discovered and published, relate 
to the geographical area which may now be described as the 
Sambalpur tract. That this tract was a part of Kosala country 
of which Ratanpur in the district of Bilaspur was once the noted 
capital and did not politically form any part of Orissa from 
the earliest times to October, 1905, has been discussed by me in 
the Epigraphia Indica (Vol XI, pages 101-4) and in my work 
entitled Sonpur. This charter also discloses the fact that the 
villages Maranja and Mura granted by Yayati when residing at 
Sonpur were within the Kosala ccftintry ^(Plate II, page 1, 
paragraphs 6 and 7). When we take into consideration the 
dates of all the charters issued by Yayati and his father Jana- 
inejaya, we find that both these rulers were constantly presenf 
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in the Sambalpar tract and resided principally in the Feudatory 
State of Sonpur. It is to be noted that Sonpur has been called 
a Pattana (Plate I, 1. 10) in this record. As to the true 
significance of the term I refer the readers to my article— 
Notes on some Pali Words — in the J • A* 8. (Bombay branch) 
for 1909. ^ Pattana^ from which the term Patna has been derived 
meant originally such a port town on the confluence o€ some 
rivers^ which had a royal* seat. This is wh}^ the old Patali* 
putra (or P^i-putta of the common parlance of the olden times) 
got the ijarae Patna being situated on the confluence of the 
Ganges and Son. It will be found on the map that the present 
town of Sonpur stands exactly where it did during the days of 
Yayati and his father, namely, on the confluence of the Tel 
(Tela of this record) and the Mahanadi — (Plate I, ll, 
2 and 3). It was, thereForc, a fit place to be called a Pattana 
for fulfilling the physical conditions it had a residence of 
Kajadhiraja Yayati, As neither the old capital of the Feudatory 
State of Patna nor any portion of that State is on the conflu- 
ence of rivers, I strongly suspect that Sonpur was the capital 
of the portion of. territories of the Gupta Rajas we are dealing 
with, which may be identified with the whole of the Sambalpar 
tract including the State of Patna, and that when a Raja 
subsequently lost the Sonpur area and had to be satisfied with 
the possession with the area covered by the Patna State, the 
name Pattana attached to the town of Sonpur was given to 
the capital of the limited area. Dr. Fleet places the rulers of 
the charters under consideration in the 11th century A.D. It is 
therefore very interesting that the spot on which the royal 
pavilion of King Yayati stood when this charter was issued, 
bears even to-day the unmistakable sign that there was once 
a Vihararama (Plate I, L 4) or a park there* The groves 
of trees now existing may not be very old, but this spot 
at the east end of the town has never b^en the homestead land 
of the people of the town. There are also many temples there, 
though it cannot be said with certainty that they are the very 
temples named in the fourth Kne of the first, plate ; there is even 
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now on the spot the temple of the goddess Bhagatnld but she 
is not called to-day Panchambari Bhadrand>ika. 

* VI.— It has been recited in this charter (Platei^i page 1, 
ll. 6 and 8 ; and Plate 2, page 2, IL 1-8) that the two villages 
Maranja and Mura which were granted to the Brahman 
donee ,Ya»kara, were siti^e within the Sauioharda section 
or khanda of Sambarabadi mrele er Mandala (of which Vrihat 
Bhnsai-GrS,ma^Wa8 the chief -place), and within the Visaya or 
Pargana or Ilaka of Bhranda in the Kosala eonntry. Though 
there are many villages in the Sambalpnr tract which bear the 
very place names with slightly altered pronnnciation, no 
identificatioa oonld be made of the tillages which are really 
meant in the recital of the gift ; may meet With a village 
Mnrg but we do not get a Maranja close by and cannot find 
a village called Bad-Bhusai either near Mura or near Maranja. 
It was suggested to me by a friend that the district of Sambal- 
pur was meant by Sambarabadi Mandala, but I could not 
persuade myself to lM)o6pt the suggestion, though I admit that 
the words Sambara and Sambala are really the same. It has 
been stated that the donee Yasakara who was the son of Sauti* 
kara and the grandson of Narayana came to be settled «a the 
Sonpur State after having migrated from the village Hast! in 
the Madbyadesa. No doubt, Kanauj was once called M^bya- 
desa and the Brahmans of Bengal and Orissa claim to have mi- 
grated from there, but I think that the tract covered by the 
northern portion of the district of Balasore and the subdivision 
of Contai is meant here. . My reasons for this supposition are, 

(1) that the OriyS Brahmans and Mabantis who live in the 
Contai subdivision call themselves the inhabitants of the 
Madbyadesa, that is, the tract lying between Bengal and Orissi x 

(2) that the other charters of the Trikalinga Ouptas disclose 
the fact that the Brahmans who were given lands in the Koeab 
country and who bore the family name Kara were brought 
from the Odra-desa ; and (3) that it was not likely that Brfth* 
manas came direct from Kanauj to be settled in Kosals; to be 
associated with the Oriya-speaking Bralauans there. The dbnoe 
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&iDily has been deforibed to be of the Parasarwia gOtra having 
the Atreya and to belong to the Kanva branch of the 

Xajurvecfe. 

VII. It 18 clear on the face of it that the names of KamStaj 

Lata, Gnrjafa and Kanchi were ineerted bj the sycophants 
without really meaning anything. Yayati, I should did 
not even dream that he should proceed to those far o£E countries 
to conquer them. It is also doubtful if Yayati was the con^ 
queror of Kadha and Gauda, for we find him always granting 
lands |nd enjoying supremacy in the forest tract of Sambalpur* 
The title Trikalingadhipati does not appear to be an empty 
title, since the title was invariably worn by the predecessor of 
Yayati as well as by his suecessors, and the evidences of the 
influence of the family, in Orissa as well as in some portions 
of the Kosala country, have been obtained from various sources. 
One fact of this record is important with reference to the time 
of the grantor ; the separate mention of Kalinga, Kongada 
and Utkala argues in favour of the Supposition that tlje three 
countries were not then welded into one country at the time uf 
this grant. It is notorious .that previous to the discovery of" 
some qpigraphic records during the last decade in the JPbfi 
district, the name Kongada was un intelligible even to the scholars 
and the mention of that name in the records of the Chinese 
travellers was supposed by many to be a wrong spelling of some 
geographical name. When towards the end of the 11th century 
the Ganga Rajas sought to subvert the TItkala country, no 
portion of the district of Puri bore the name Kongada. 

VIII. “The statement in the charter that king Yayati raised 
a storm in Gauda and Radha by leading an assault against those 
countries, while he was the bright full moon in the purest sky 
of Bengal need be carefully considered. Yayati like his father 
Janamejaya calls himself the lord of the Kosala country and par- 
amount ruler of Trikalinga— which consisted of Utkala, KSngada 
and Kalinga or a portion of the Ganjam district. He does not 
lay openly any claim to Bengal, and yet his stay in Bengal has 
been described to be peaceful and it has been said that he shines 
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in tut oountiy the Imghi ML nobn; tn what manner he wae 
related ta Beng^ it not ver^ elear^ but that he and hie father had 
Bengali Kayaethas as clerks and court offioials was shewn by me 
in the Efigtufkia Indica^ VoL XI^ 101— 4*^ The 

present record oUrly names Bengal in the sixth line of the last 
platq* 1 do not know how the mo^ng of the sentence running 
OTer the sixth wad the seventh lines would have been changed or 
modified if the three letters^ after the letter fB At I9ie commence- 
ment of the seventh line^ could txr dearly deciphered. The 
sentence, wifliont those illegible letters after the name of jiTayati, 
means distinctly as follows Whoevor will become Kin in 
future in our Bengal line (Asmad-Vai1)ganvaye), the dnst of his 
feet am I — ’Tayllti. That the different branches of the Kosala 
Guptas reigned independently at different places was shown by 
me in the Epigraphia Indica^ Voh XI, pages 101—4. It 
appears that a branch of the Kosala Guptas became supreme in 
Bengal and Yayati or more properly his father Janamejaya, who 
ym a scion of that family^ conquered the Trikali nga countries 
and beciiine the supreme lord of the Sambalpur tract which was 
an outlying portion of the Kosala-desa. Perhaps Yayati did not 
ceSsQ to acknowledge the supremacy of those who were ruling a 
portion of Bengal, and for that reason called himself the dust of 
the feet of the Bengal King who might be expected in future to 
interfere with the grant. This explains clearly why we get the 
Bengali Kayasthag in the service of the Kosala Guptas. 

X}L~This charter was issued in the third year of the Yijaya 
Bajya ol King Yayati (last plate, 1. 9) on the fifth day from the 
new moon in the* month of the Vaisaka and the writer of the 
oharter,^ Banaka Kudra Datta^ Was the grandson of Harsha Datta, 
and the son of the brother of Simha Datta. It is also to be 
noted that Eudra Datta, who was a Bengali Kayasthat, calls 
liimself a R&haka, which indio^es a Ksatriya origin (laet plate, 

lAl). 
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First Flate (Inner side). 

1. (Symbol of Om) frow 

farftR f^R^rraftr 

2. ^ ^fwar 

'i- nrer g4{yiirrf«Mfsiifr 

4. ^ fmtRPf 1 ft«w.RW Tranrtsjw 

f^awdePr (?) 

•>• *T^ fsfffwrar g<f»T ^f)(.?r«r<i»i*iW^ 

6. ^nft?rw«Tfv?Rr (?) tr^ i%fT ^»*r %wt ^iir!ii?r^ 

7. ?Tgwf9H f^^xre^ferT 

5(cr ^sw sriTOT^sir tr^ratjuir ^g?T«fii3ag^ uo (?) fg riifgTO 

*153T^ 

9. gTSrfii^g Tt^l^rfl^r «?R«(5ftJfcTf¥[«f^F( ^a^T»n 

10. %vit '*\**iM\ «ti7an ^^‘ttpgr^^fc «srtf»^5B?rrW7g7TT ttstt 

11. ’jftwfVsrjRvssfiT^frr^iJTlf^^i si?rR MRmrT ttut?? 

12. ’TfTflfar nfr^fkci tht^Ih; i sifgcn^^ sr^r irfg t nyg i g 
[ij I suggest ftexitcr^r 

i.*j Read ^ for ^ 

[*■[ Head fsr for fv 
















^(tt. n, n. 1.3 HmKM-mnu. esixm, 0 * biva onffju B9 
Second Plftte CK»t lide). 

1. wst m ^ ^ 

WIT I 

pftni 

’TOmr^-er, wnifTw. 

6. n Jn^TOiftira TT^irr 

7. Hpft »jm ine^ «9SfTt^ 9<s^ nnc'srgtt 

8. ir^JT er(t) n 

9. snwMnf^. ’sfsrgrs !i»€cft»pirtT^ 

^smiGu^ti 

10. ’siHHH ftr?j«r (i>r) 'nrowrewt wnfr wn^rranfs 

1 J . m ?roT%«t TTwi^?^ ’si^f^. '^Wfsrf^. ^tJr?fw^: 

^ft 

12. w*msren.w) (?) w ^rlroft: «TnfT»r ^slin: 

[*3 Seems to have been wronglj engraved for iifq^fenD. 

l*a] Grant of this privilege that the donee may exercise the 
authority of dealing with the offenders committing the ten common 
offences is new in this plate. This phrase was in vogue in perma> 
nent leases in the Sonpur State abont three decades ago. In the 
enumeration of the ten offences,— adultery, assault, defamation 
and offences relating to village roiids and water-reservoirs are mo- 
tioned by some old men. 
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Second Plate (Beverae aide). 

1. Bt maws ^f^UTVT 

®- mKm 

^rni«i»n eT«rrT^ 

3. i|’ ;|^ eiatillK 


nnvJRn^^ra 


4. ferft Hfl^'isTmiiiniw* 




5. i^srraft^ tjfg-qrf^ wrairar ^gfsjr ^tn vrnnw faw qf ^ q m 

6. iraff, 9^»r tirf^si^n tftrfefirti^eiforarffft 

7. If I ?raTvtffi i 

8. 1 ?reiw*i^ S’® w I 

^TOPWe 

9. tnf^3^: i settEWT*r isw*n*R!8[* xi^ftiTgxnsr^ i WNif 


10. «T&r «if i ^n^Tir *si ii n pm "w toi 

^8cr I 

11. tna 1 ^ ■fBTwWt firo^ taw 

*v 

jnw*n ^sTTwiH’Br 


[*3 I suggest which may mean a person who can chant 

Sanskrit verses with a mnsioal tune. 




2i' j3Pf 

t. * V 




•W*if . -» 

£3 ^0~^TX W 

£i~ — wi v* • ,*sv 

- ;iC7 p5S^(fe 5 


'^Sc 

±-5?^ Tfvlr 



^ ;.'5 iCi >v 

-J r -t S='.“_y^Ip 

'^<ir 

‘■''MfesSfl 


-crrv I 

«==-< 




*^1 ;:sa C:?' rr'jj 


bE DT r-lS &7nr 54 .& H ^ 0 


Tst /> 



^2 *^\rr ^ 

St^ 253 





“L , 

C^ 5P' 


g'* ‘ ‘ 



£ VP:^ 



fsm^/ 


T^i^i 


iM 
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^hird 3Plate (Inner side)* 

1. f«ren«w. »iftnEOTT if% «irar « »t«wraT 

1 5^A[8r?Rl 

8. WTJ»^t wfw 1 if55F>Rwnfrt?r 

■«nnroi[pn] 

8. ^^snBS9ct«f<»sdwl i ^ 

frc*rtf w[^] 

4. %^r*fna: «rst ^ira!r t 

Itl 

5 TTurt ^ ’Bti xrwsiWt 1 i8r^?n»i, »n6tfr 

«rr»L?t3 

6 . iw ^ H T. I ^ ?r i-i tnin: 

*ret 

7. !ini?r [®] (’) Tfe fwr^P^RHf »T?sn 

m 5ft?raTfn Tjm^ ^ w ^jsm 

^8inr 

10 . »rrftr \iftrfe'rfirc ?n»faiw4 

T^tU ^ 

«TTSg?N Tt^ ^ ^ 

[6j y\fQ expected naturally the word here, but the 

partly illegible letters look wholly different from the components 
|{ the word suggested. 



Translation of tlie Text. 

(From the very beginning to line 6 of plate 2, page 1,) 

Om (in symbol) Svasti[^] (a) [*]. From whom removed are 
the many sins of the Kali-age (Plate L 1)^ (2} who has been 
sanctified by the pure water of the oonfluenee of the rivers 
Mahanadi (line 8) and Tela {I 4 2) which water is adorned with the 
liquid eddies crested with foam-flowers (/. %) vrhioh glitter with* 
moonbeams (Hues 1 and 2) as are made of &e purest cooling 
rays {1. 1) and are like the nectar of D)iarma itself (L 1)^ (e) who , 
is devoted to -the works of merit or Dbarma^ (r/) who caused 
many men to build (L 4) many temples for various gods and the 
Mandapa (royal pavilion) in the Arama or park for Vibar^ (plea** 
surable recreation) together with Udyana or garden p. 4), (e) 
whose charming person (Vapur-Manohara) has been dyed yelbw 
(Dhusarita) by the pollen grains of the sweet-scented-flowers- 
hnnging in bunches and tossing [in the breeze] {1. 5) under the 
shade of flow'er-treeB[*] of various kinds 4), (/) who is followed 
and surrounded by friends and companions [I, 6) who are Vidag- 
dha Bhujanga[*] (^.5) (crafty libertines) , (y) who dallies with 
(I, 8) loveliest girls (Vara-kamini) radiant like the kuvalaya-lotus 
( 1 . 7) whose lotus-like faces bloom and glow with amorous charms 
(Vibhrama) arising from lustful and delight-giving desires (I, 6) 

[1] Familiar anspicions words at btarting. 

[S] The ntiinerouB adjective cUutes have been demarcated by the letters («)» 
(5), (c)« etc., for the convenience of the readers. 

[•] This translation is after my tentative reading of VitapitalR fbr Vitaystana 
or Vitayatala of the test. 

[<] Vidagdha means crafty or lovely and Bhujanga means a libertine or a 
dissolute Ariend of a King. It is notorious that the Kings took a special delight 
in keeping Yidusakas who are described as faithful fools rather spoony m the 
other sex. The next following sentences show that it was a point of |(h»y wih 
«oiM Kingiof old tbfifc tbufiiwly ODjoyod tb. oompaAy of obftTadng g!^ 
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whos6 glanoss wsr© dslightf ul bsoauso of tlio Movoiftoiits 

of the eyebrows {1. 7), {k} whose uras (breast) grows eager 
with desires by the music of many birds, (i) who makes it the 
fit occasion for his leisure by coming out of his hou9e[®] (L 9) on 
hoaxing the sound of the peacocks (Z. 8) which is like the sound 
of the Tiiya (trumpet) {L 9), {j) who dwells {L 11) at 
PATTANA SUBARNAPURA (^.10) [where exists the goddess] 
Bhi^abati Panchambari Bhadrambika (/. 10)— who at the prayer 
of all people for their desired-for boons grants them in her mercy 
(IL 9 and 10), {X>) who is exceedingly mighty (Atisaya-urjita) 
in his victorious campaigns, (1) who is bent, as it were, with the 
weight of his own prowess {Z. 11), whose footstool (Padapi- 
thol) is kissed by the crest- jewels (l» 12) of the head -gears of all 
the Nripatis or Subordinate Kings (1. 11), (n) who in character 
resembles such renowned (Prathita) Kings as Nala, Nahusa, 
Mandhata, DiUpa, Bharata and Bhagiratha (tditi, L 12 and L 1 on 
Plate 2, page 1), (c) who has conquered Karnata, Lata, the lord 
of Gujrat (gurjesvara), (p) who is the conqueror of Dravida 
country[*J, (j) who is the paramour of the Bhu (the world) 
(Plate 2, page 1, L 1), (r) who has taken off like a lustful lover 
(Lampatah) the tinkling waist girdle P] (kanchi) [of a girl]— that 
8 to say, who has denuded the kanchi country of its glory 
U. 1 and 2), ( 5 ) who has been elected in a Svayanbara as their 
ord by the countries of Kalinga, Kongada, Utkala and Eosala 
{ididj I, 2), (^) whose body has been cooled by the wind in the sky 
'Umbara) raised in the victorious assault against the noted 
sountries of Gauda and Radha (idid, ll, 2 and 3), («) wAo is ihs 
%ll moon in the pure sky of Tanga {Bengal) ^ and (i;) who has 
>eooma the lord of the Trikalinga countries by having con(juered 
^hem with his own arms {ibid^ ll. 3 and 4) — he it is Sri Mahasiva 

[»] Proper coniferuction of Bhavauadabatirya with the other portion of the 
eit, in this grammatically defective composition, was rather difficult 1 my tmnila- 
Ion of this small portion may be treated as tentative. 

[•] This ia the tnaslation of Dravidajayi as correct reading suggested 

ig me* 

n Kanchi stands for Conjeveram as ‘well as the ladies* girdle called 
m&chi-*«for a pun in the sentanoe. 
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Oupta Sii Yaj&tideya^ («’) who is jVlah&rajadhiraja and overlozd 
(Paramesvara)^ (a?) whose feat many Bajanyas (minor B&j&s) 
worship by bowing themselves down, and (y) who jiimself 
meditates upon the feet of Sri Mahabhava Gupta who was a 
great devout worshipper of Mahesvara and was highly honour^ 
able (P. Bhattaraka), — is present here in peace ( ^01^ ) [tWrfj, 
n. 4 - 6 ]. 




IV.— Note on some Preliistoric Stone Im- 
plements found in the Ranchi District. 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

The first recorded discoverj of stone implements in the 
Ranchi District appears to have been that of a beautifully-made 
solitary stone celt found by Professor Valentine Ball, 
at the foot of a small hill near the village of Burhadi in ihana 
T&mar, and described by him in the Pfoceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for the year 1870 (page 268). The only 
other find hitherto recorded was that of a few small stone arrow- 
heads, both of the leaf-shaped and of the chisel-edged patterns, 
a few polished celts, besides two stone polishers, some worked 
cores and flakes and a number of stone beads^ discovered by 
Mr, W. H. P. Driver at Hanchi and described by Professor 
J, Wood-Mason in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
tor the year 1888 (Vol. LXII, pages 387-896). 

About a year and a half ago my attention was drawn to the 
occurrence in the Ranchi District of these stone implements by a 
triangular stone axe-head (Plate I, fig. 21) presented to me by a 
Munda client who believed it to have been a thunder-bolt and 
had kept it in his house for its supposed curative virtues. It was 
a splendid specimen of a stone celt almost wholly chipped, the 
edge alone having been ground to a high polish partly due to 
its having been rubbed by its finder against another piece of 
stone as often as it was required for medicinal purpose. I then 
set about collecting ancient stone implements in the R&nohi 
District, and within the last eighteen months my collection has 
leached up to nearly a hundt'ed celts and fragments of celts 
besides certain other relics of the Stone Age. A few of these 
were picked up by me and the vest collected mostly from Mundfis 
and Or&ons who either plouglied3Qr dug them up in theif fiolde 
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or picked them up while grazing their cattle* Besides tiiese 1 
have secured two beautifal polished (juartziie celts i^ouk the 
R&z&iibagh District of Chdta N&gpur. 

In my paper on Some Bemains of the Ancient Asuras in the 
Bftnchi District'^ published in the last issue of this "Journal, 
reference was made to a few stone implements found in or ne^ 
some of the reputed Asura sites. The bulk of the stone imple- 
ments collected bj me in the Ranchi District are, however, 
unconnected with Asura sites^ and would seem to belong to an 
antiquity more remote than that of the Asura period of Chdta 
Nagpur history. 

Whereas traditions about the adoient Asuras are still wide- 
spread in the Ranchi District and implements and ornaments of 
copper dug up now and then in the district are invariably' 
attributed to those pre-Munda inhabitants of the district, no 
traditions have survived of the earlier race of men who made 
these stone celts for use as common implements t)f every-day 
life, In factj these are no longer considered by t;he people of 
Chota Nagpur as the work of man^s hands at all, but are invari- 
ably believed to have been thunder-bolts^^, and aie oomniODly 
known as " ther-pathhal or ther-diri (thunder-^tone). The 
finders of a few of the stone-celts in my collection assured me in 
perfect good faith that they were actual thunder-bolts picked up 
by themselves on or near the spots where lightning had struck 
shortly before their discovery. Some Oraons further told me 
that these lightning stones fall from the sky to strike down 
bhuis or evil spirits residing in particular trees. It is believed 
that although these thunder-bolts penetrate the ground to 
some depth, they gradually return to the surface after a time. 

Owing to this supposed celestial origin of these 8tone*r 
celts, medicinal virtues are generally attributed to them by many 
people in the R&nchi District as elsewhere in India and in many 
other parts of the globe. In cases of headache, difficult urina- 
tion, rheumatic or other pain in any part of the body, and in 
ifieotions of the lungs, water with wluch one of these lightning* 
Stones^' has been rubbed over another, flat stone, »«j)]^Uedto 
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•ffieoM part* Paa^^oiated rock-cxystal beads docasioBally dug 
out m tbe fields or found in ancieDt cinerarj nsi^s are vaioedai 
a cure for certain kinds ef fever. Thqr are popnl^ljr called 
rfiti-jara (Kt^ ^night-fever stones and are^believed' to be 
particularly efEective in fevers in which the attacks begin ai 
night-tiiUei^ 

Besides being valued for their supposed curative virtues 
mentioned above^ stone-celts are in some villages regarded as 
preservatives against lightning. But, in a few Mnnda villages, 
on the other hand, I found quite the opposite belief, —people 
finding a stone-celt baying been known to have thrown it away 
for fear of its attracting lightning stmkes to the house in Which 
it may be kept.^ In some other villages again, I have found the 
. people indi:ffeient ij^out these stone-celts which are either thrown 
away as useless or given to the children to be used as play things, 
one or two suitable ones being sometimes kept for use as hones 
“or Whet-stones forknives and razors. Finally, the use of stone 
ipiplemenfs for eymbolio or religious purposes, though rare, is 
not altogether ^unknown. In at least one Hindu village near 
Ranchi & few stone-celts have been known to have been kept 
along with a number of stones of different fantastic shapes all 
placed in a heap and collectively venerated as Mahadeo (^) ; and 
in a Mnnda village near Khunti I found a highly polished 
hammer made of compact silicate, probably jade, being painted 
with vermilion and worshipped as a Mahad?eo(^). In one or 
two Oraon villages, I found a peculiar belief in the pro-^ 
tective virtue of stone-celts which are carried during uigbt 
journeys as charms against attacks by gbosts or spirits. 

The mateHals of which the stone implements hitherto found 
by me in the Ranohi District are formed are mostly quartzite and 
vibrieus kinds of schistose and gneissose rocks. 

Q) Unfortauately theie stone-celts and other stones haye recently dis- 
appeared having been taken away by different people on the erection of a brick 
built temple and a 'grooved stone siva'lln^iun of the ortbodos type on the spot 
(*) This has been described inlmy paper on Some Bemsins. of the 
AwHiu in the Bancbi District ’’ | in J.0 Yol. 1, Part XI, pages 
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Except a few in mj collection which havoiio paetionlar ipaj^; 
the others have more or lees geometrically perfect shapee^ ' ^he 
prevailing forms of these implements are ohMs and adaeSi 
trkngalar axe-heads of various sizes with either flat or convex 
faces and either broad or pointed butt-ends^ and thick founded 
axes apparently used unmounted in the hand. Thu cddes arc 
mostly ropnded to meet the faces and are almost straight from 
butt to corner of the blade. The faces are generally^ Convex 
and tihickest near the middle^ converging both ways Cowarde the. 
butt and the edge. 

In some cases the edges are formed by the gradual slope of 
the faces^ anJ in others they are bevelled near the edge so at to 
form a sharp slope in one or both faces. Some of the largfer celts 
have the peculiarity of having one of the faces concavj or plain 
and the other convex; and a few have depressions bn the aides 
probably meant for the grip. With the exception of one ovoid 
Hurtle-baek^ implement (figure 23) which has an edge all round, 
or, rather, of which the sides, edge, and butt all together form 
one continuous band, — the other celts have all single edges mostly 
cresoentic in form. Perforated implements are rarely found in 
the district, I have hitherto succeeded in finding one complete 
hammer-head with a shaft-hole, and the half of another, besides 
a fragment of what appears to have been a perforated axe-head, (i) 
Two hammers or pounding stones each with a knob at one 
end, besides a few grindstones or polishers and low stone-stools 
have also been discovered. (’) I have also found beads of quartz 
crystal and other stones in large quantities, particularly in asso- 
ciation with ancient interments (^), 

Most'of the stone-celts in my collection were found either in 
or near the surface of the soil, two only having been found in 
river-beds. The majority of the celts again are polished over the 
whole surface, a few are chipped and not ground except at the 
edge, and still fewer are merely chipped into shape and not 

<i) This has been described in my paper <m « Some Eemaics of tl 
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g!i(^ mrm »t % oflgd,— tie edgei>^T{|«bj9e»^f^^ 
p^nli&r C(mci(Hdal fracti^re. 

Al&ovgh xelics of the Palaolitiic period ere not iO we}} 
marked in Chdi& l^agpur^ there appear to Waiandaot leliee of 
Uie VeoUthio periodi particularly in the eouthem and sontli^ 
eaetern fQxt$ of the Bauchi District ; and from the association of 
some stone oijeota with the reputed sites of the ancient Asnraa 
m whose interments relics of the Copper Age abound^ it would 
S0^ tibat the use of stone beads and certain stone implements, 

, lools, Md articles of household use, continued well on into the 
Copper Jige— and even into the Early Iron Age. 

|(r,xnay not be out of place to notice here that such stone 
implements from the Manbhnm District and the Santal Parganas 
as I have hitherto seen are generally more highly polished and 
shew a greater varlel^y of shapes and would therefore seem to 
belong to a somewhat later ago than the majority of the Banchi 
celts. (^) And the same may bo said of tbe ancient stone beads 
from the Santal Parganas of which a small collection has been 
recently presented to our Society by the Hon^ble and Bev. Dr« 
A. Campbell. 

In the preparation of the subjoined description of some select 
specimeps from my collection, I thankfully acknowledge my 
indebtedness for material assistance to my geologist friend, 
. Mr. S. K. Biswas, m.a. My thanks are also due to my friend 
Mr. P. K. Banerjee, m.a., d,u 

FiffUfe 1— represents one of the finest specimens in my 
collj^otion. It is a heavy broad-bladed axe made of highly 

(^) Three stone celts from Manbhnm have been presented to the Society 
by the Hon’ble and Rev. Dr. A. Campbell, and a email colleoticn (made 
for him by Rev. P. 0. Sodding) of stone implements from the Santal 
Parganas has been presented to the Society by the Hon’bla Mr. £. H. 0* 
Walsh, Odi.i., i.e.s. Rev. Mr. Podding has also described some sieoimeni 
from the Santal Parganas in LXXX, Ft. Ill, No. J 

and LXXIII, Part Ilf, No. 2 (im). 

Since the atovB wm in type, the Rev. Mr. Bedding has rfKtj 
presented me with some itcne*celtf from the Santgl Pargana|t 
S " 
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ornamental quartzite streaked grey and white. It wag {otmd at 
village Omt5 (police-station Ranchi). It is highly polished and 
of excellent finish, triangular in shape and perfectly symmetrical* 
The faces are convex and skilfully rounded to form the sidesj so 
that a section across the faces and sides represents a perfect 
ellipse. The faces slope gradually to form a slightly crescentic 
blade which meets the sides at sharp angles, the greatest breadth 
being just above the edge from one corner to another. The slight- 
ly curved side and the Convex faces taper to a pointed butt. One 
corner of the blade is broken. Its dimensions are : — length, 18 
cms.; breadth,— of the original blade, 9 cms.,— of the present 
broken blade, 7 cms,; thigkness at,the mid“dle, 3*5 cms. 

Figure 2— represents a medium-sized triangular polished celt 
in hornblende or pyroxine schist, from village Chacho Nawatoli 
(police-station Mandar), The colour is grey with dark patches. 
It has a crescentic edge and flattened sides slightly tapering to a 
flat straight butt. Its faces are very slightly convex, and the 
angles which they make with the sides are only slightly bevelled 
and the last quarters of the faces slope sharper than the rest and 
form a slightly flattened edge which meets the sides at sharp 
angles. Its dimensions are : — ^length, 7*5 cms.; breadth, — at the 
edge, 5*5 cms. and at the butt-end, 3*5 ems.; thickness, 2 cms. 

Figure 3— represents a highly polished wedge-shaped chisel 
made of cpmpact dark green quartzite (resembling flint). It 
was found at village Sodag (police-station Ranchi). The 
straight flat sides broaden towards the thick flat butt, and the 
corners are slightly bevelled. The slightly convex faces gradu- 
ally become broader and broader and finally slope towards the 
crescentic edge which is much impaired shewing signs of rough 
use. Its dimensions arei^ — length, 8 cms.; breadth, — at the 
edge, 6*6 cms.,— at the butt, 8’5 cms.; thickness near the butt, 
1*5 cma. 

Figure 4 — represents a beautifully designed and highly 
polished celt from village Arra (police-station Ranchi). It is 
madte of oompact ailioious schist and has a fine symmetrical .tri- 
angular shape. It is reddish grey in colour. Its convssx faces 
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ttUitet the flat sides imperceptiUj^, the eomers 
bevelled. The sides and faces aK taper towards a narfow^, thiiij 
and slightly rounded butt. The crescentio edge is fiiuch impair- 
ed and blunted. Its dimensions are lengthy 10*$ oms* j 
breadth, — ^at the blade, 5 cms„ — at the butt, 1*5 cms.; greatest 
thickness, 2*5 ems. 

Figure 5— represents a chisel of oompaet basalt from village 
Kakra (police-station Banchi). The faces are plano-K)onvex, 
and the sides taper to a narrow flat butt. It is chipped all over 
except at the edge which is polished. Towards the blade the 
faces are bevelled to a crescentio edge which meets one side at 
a sharp acute angle, the other corner being broken. Its colour 
is reddish grey. The dimensions are :«-"length, 9*5 cms. ; 
breadth,— of the blade, 6 cms.,— of the butt, 2 cms. ; thickness, 
3 cms. 

Figure 6— shews a broad chisel of dark grey silioious schiit 
from village Chenegutu (police-station Khunti), The sides 
are eloping, and the slightly crescentic edge is formed by bevel- 
ling off principally the front face and slightly the back face. 
The flat butt meets the sides almost at right angles* The 
corners of the blade are slightly rounded to meet the sides. Its 
dimensions are : — length, 6*25 cms. ; breadth, — at the blade, 
3‘75 cms., — of the butt, 2 cms. j thickness, 1cm. 

Figure 7 — represents a small chisel made of grey gneiss^ 
from village Salgi (police-station Khunti). The faces are 
almost flat but highly bevelled towards the lower part to form 
the crescentic blade. The sides are rough and unsymmetncal, 
but are slightly rounded to meet the faces and taper towards 
a broad flat butt. The blade is much damaged. The dimensions 
are ; — length, 7*5 cms. ; breadth,— of the blade, 6 oms*,— of tha 
butt, 2*5 cms. ; thickness near the blade, 2 cms. 

Figured — shows a polished chisel made of soft grey sili- 
cious slaty rock, found at village Btrju (police-station Eh5nti). 
The edge and butt are rounded, and the faces which are convex 
almost meet in the slightly flattened sides. One of the fasosjs 
more bevelled to meet the edge which is much impmred through 
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j|jl^ dlmeitriotiB t<^hn^x, 9*5 cma* | 5readih|««*^ Ilia 
Utt4ej 6 — neiu: the butt^ B*5 cms. ; thicknessi S cta^ 

Figure 9«-fihowB a small polished celt from village Janiim* 
(jpolioe-statioii Khunti). . It is made of brown monio tinted 
toQltn The sides iaie straight and flat and slightly beveUed to 
meet the convex faces^ and taper towards a narrow irregular butt* 
One of the faoes slopes more than the other to form the oresoen* 
tie blade which is rounded to meet the sides. The dimensioni 
are : --lengthy 7*5 ams.; breadth^~near the edge^ 5 om8«^ — at 
the butt^ 1*75 cms. ; thickness, 2 cms. 

Figure 10 — ^represents a chisel of soft greyish white schis-* 
4 lose stone from village !l^inda (police-station Khunti). It is 
partly polished. One of its faoes is convex and the other flat 
but bevelled highly to form the blade which is rounded. The 
sides are quite irregular but generally taper towards the butt 
which is thin, narrow and rounded. The dimensions are : — 
length, 8*25 cms . ) breadth, — ^at the blade, 3*5 cms., — near the 
butt, 1 cm,; ibLkneps near the blade, 1*75 cms. 

Figure 11 — represents a small polished celt with convex faces 
well rounded to meet the broad sides. It was found at village 
Soparom (police-station Ranchi), The material which is 
compact gneiss is much weathered and the specimen is thickly 
covered with a btown coating. The rounded edge formed by 
the gradual elope of. the faces, meets the sides in well rounded 
corners so as to form a continuous band with the sides. The 
sides and faces taper towards a fine butt. The dimensions are ; — 
kngth, 6 cms. ; greatest breadth, 2-75 cms. ; greatest thickness, 
1*6 cms. 

Figure 12 — represents a thin chisel formed of dark grey 
stUcious sohist^'from village Chendagiitu (police-station Khun 
ti). The faces are almost flat, but bevelled towards the edge 
to form the cnascentic blade which is much impaired. The 
edge makes shai^ angles with the sides which are rough and 
straight but slightly rounded io meet the faces, and converge 
towards the rough rectangular feat bxitt. The dimensions aie 
Kngth, 11-5 cms. ; breadth, — of the blade, 6*86 ems.|<«H»£ the 
Witt, 8*76 ems, ; thickness, 1*5 cms. 
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Fifure 18 — represeata athia elong 0 .ted eelt, ctipjoi 

but slightly polishod^ made of induTatd schist* 
at Iti (polioe^statibn KbuQti)« The bdge whioir is r^^ildod 
is broken, being either damaged hy use or chipped at tiie 
of manufacturing. The faces are convex, and the sidee |M- 
The butt is rounded. The dimensions are length, 10 pins/; 
breadth,— near the blade, 6’25 cms,,— near the butt, 3*25 Pms. ; 
thickness near the middle, 1-75 cms. 

Figure 14— represents a chipped chisel in quite a om4e 
state, only slightly polished, mode of dark green compact gneiss. 
It was found at village Pangura (poliee-siation Khunti)* 
The sides are not symmetrical, one side being straight and the 
other rounded. The sides taper towards a flat butt unequally 
disposed between the sides. The faces are nearly flat bgt 
slope g^tly towards the edge which is circular and not at aU 
polished but only pecked. The middle of the edge has-been 
recently broken. The dimensions are length, 10*5 ems. ; 
breadth of the oblique butt, 3*5 ems. ; greatest thickness, 
2 cms. 

Figure 15— represents a well-polished broken celt of 
grey compact gneiss, from village Blnda (police-station Khun- 
ti) . The convex faces slope gradually towards each other aifi 
me^et to form the straight sides and rounded edge. The ^edge 
and sides meet at well-rounded angles and form one continuous 
band. A portion of the upper part is broken, and the butt| 
as it is, is broken and quite irregular. Its dimensions aire 
length, 7 cms. ; breadth, — ^of the blade, 5*5 cms.,,f^D£ the broken 
butt, 5 cms. ; thickness of the butt, 2 cms. 

Figure 16— represents a broad flat-bladed axe of eilieious 
sohbt, also from Binda (polica-station Kbunti). Both the 
faces ^^11 P^lbhed, and slope downwards to form the eig^ 
which ts broader than the geneml breadth of the impiei^t. 
The thick rounded butt meets the flat sides which are almo^ 
^paralteji up jahout a quarter of their length f|!om the Jbbde 
upwarda towards the batt« The dimensions are length, 9*7^ 
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' oms. ; breadth,— of the edge, 6-25 cms., — ^near the butt, 4 cms* | 
thickn^s, 2 cms. 

Figure 17 — ^represents a broken broad-bladed axe of amphi- 
bole schist, from village Chendagutu (police-station Khunti). 
The polished convex faces slope towards each other to form the 
crescentic edge, the corners of which are well rounded to meet 
the sides. The sides are broad but rounded to meet the faces, 
and appear to taper very slightly towards the butt. The 
dimensions of the plresent broken axe-head are : — ^length, 
6‘5 cms. ; breadth, — of the blade, 7*5 cms., — of the broken butt, 
7 cms. ; thickness of the butt, 2*5 cms. 

Figure 18 — shews a* crude chisel only slightly polished 
near the edge and sides, from village Sembua (police-station 
Khunti). It is made of pyroxine or amphibole schist and is 
coated with a brownish red decomposition product. The faces 
are flat and rough, and the sides are of unequal length and 
unsymmetrical — one of the sides being straight and the other 
slightly curved. The edge which is crescentic islmuoh impaired, 
the corners are rounded and so also is the butt which is narrower 
than the edge. The dimensions are : — length, 10*5 cms. ; 
breadth, — near the blade, 5 cms,— near the butt, 2*75 cms.; 
thickness, 1 cm. 

Figure 19 — represents a polished Irectangular broad-edged 
axe-head from village Binda (i)olice-station Khunti). It is 
made of gneissose rook, and is coated with a brownish red 
decomposition product. The fai^es which are very slightly 
convex — almost flat — meet the flat but rounded sides which run 
almost parallel to each other. One of the faces slope more 
than the other hear the blade and form the crescentic edge 
which meets the sides at sharp angles. The rough (probably 
broken) butt is quite flat and meets the sides almost at right 
angles. The dimensions are : — length, 7*6 cms.; breadth, — of 
the blade, 6*5 cms.,— of the butt (probably broken), 5*6 cms. ; 
average thickness, 2 cms. 

Figme 20— represents the broken lower half of a broad 
axe made of dark grey gneiss, found at village Torangkel 
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(police-station Khunti). The flat parallel sides are founded to 
meet the convex faces which slope downward to form a fine 
broad sharp crescentic edge meeting the sides symmetrically at 
wide angles. Though having numerous pecked depressione^ 
the specimen is well-polished. Long-continued exposure has 
resulted in the formation of a putina over the surface. The 
dimensions are :-^length (of the present broken celt)| 6 oms. ; 
breadth near the blade, 8 cms. ; thickness, 2 cms. 

Figure 21 — represents an elongated broad-bladed axe from 
village Gora (police-station Khunti). It is a large and heavy 
celt formed of compact silicious rook. The specimen is broadest 
near the blade. The sides are straight but taper towards the 
butt which is pointed. Both the sides and faces are pecked, 
not polished ; only the parts of the faces just near the edge are 
polished to form a rounded crescentic edge. One of the faces is 
convex and the other almost flat, only slightly concave, — thus 
making the implement suitable for gripping. The dimensions 
are : — length, 20 oms. ; breadth, — ^near the blade, 8*5 cms.,— 
of the rounded butt (5 cms. from the apex), 2*5 cms. ; thickness 
in the middle, 3 cms. 

Figure 22 — represents a large elongated celt of dark grey 
schist from village Binda (police-station Khunti). The sur- 
face has become yellowish through weathering. The front face 
is distinctly convex and the other face rather flattish. The 
sides and faces are rounded and polished but uneven and ill- 
finished. The sides taper gently towards the crescentic edge as 
well as towards the flat butt,— the broadest point being just in 
the middle. The sides and edge form one continuous band. Its 
dimensions are:— length, 16*5 cms.; breadth, — at the edge, 
6 cms., — in the middle, 6-5 cms,,— at the butt, 3*5 cms.; thick- 
ness, 2*75 cms. 

Figure 23— shews what looks like a pal®olithic implement 
of compact grey quartzite from village Jurdag (police-station 
Karra). The surface has become coated over with u greyish 
white decomposition product. The faces which are both convex’ 
axe chipped into shape aud meet one another to form the ^de#. 
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and bnit, — all bnO bonfinnoos band^ bavin||f 

as orilJ shape resemblihg that of a small turtle. The dinbeiiaiiaUi 
aie i-^lengtb, IS ems.!; hrekdth, 10 cteis. ; thickness, S Oms. ' 

Hgwte 5i4-Hrepre8bnt3 btt elongated axe^head fondod of 
amphihole sohiet, found at village Pandu (poliee-station Khhntil. 
The faces are flat and elope from the butt towards the Oresoeatle 
and blunt blade which has been fonhed by bevOHing the &0cs. 
The codes are fiat but slightly rounded to meet the faces, and 
are parallel to each other from the edge up to the middle and 
then go on tapering towards the butt which is thick and 
ronnded. The dimensions are : — ^length, 17 cms. | average 
breadth of the lower half, *6 cmi^. ; breadth of the bntt, S oms. ; 
thickness near the butt, 2 cms. 

Figure 25 — ^represents a large cylindrical celt made of hard 
greyish gneiss, from village Binda (police-station KhuntI). 
The specimen is broken on both faces of the edge and near the 
butt, thus exposing fresher oOre> Weathering has made the 
surface soft and tinted it yellow. A. section at the middle is 
elliptical, almost approaching a circle. The sides taper slightly 
towards both ends but the faces are distinctly convex and meet 
at both ends forming a crescentic edge and a narrow fiat bntt. 
The dimensions are : — length, 18 cms. ; breadth,— neat the edge, 
4 cms.,— in the middle, 6 cms., — ^near the butt, 8 oms. ; thiok- 
ness, 5 cms. 

Figure 26— represents a heavy broad poUrtted axe of 
greenish grey gneiss, found by the side of river Tajna, near 
village Senegutu (police-station Khunti). Its oresoentic blade, 
straight sides, and pointed butt, all together form ui isosceles 
triangle with slightly ronnded angles. The sides are laoad bal 
well-rounded to meet the faces, and more convergent to eadk 
other near the bntt. One of the faces is highly eonvRx, and 
the other slightly conoaVe bnt sloping towards tiie other side 
near the edge. When looked at sideways^ the sfieoimM 
prec^nts a curved shape, dimensions are t-^fength, 16 ems.:; 
breadth,— from oorner Ibo corner of the blade, 7 lha 

butt, 8 cms. jtluckiiiicssinthe middle, 2-70 cti»; * 
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FigUrti 27-'Hwplenntt i broad dbiidi fitoiiii T$bj|ia CHiMtlii* 
gtttd (poUoe-atatioQ Kh{iati)4 U ia Comied of darlc gnfite* 
coated with a bnfwnish red decompoeiUon t>n>diMi. &oea 
ate flatand poliahed and are well ronnded to meet the sidee and 
elope gently to form a btoad and slightly cresoentio edge* . The 
edge which is broken at one oomer, meets the sides at shatHl 
angles. The b«tt is broken and ior^nlar. The iddes whieh are 
almost pandlel to each other are slightly depressed towards the 
middle probably to make the implement suitable for gripping. 
The dimensions are .—length, 10 5 cms. ; breadth— of the 
orig^al blade, 7*5 cms.,— of the present broken blade, 5*5 cms.,— 
at the middle, 7 oms.,->H>f the broken bntt, 7 oms. } thickness of 
the bntt, 2*75 oms. 

Figure 28 — repnseats an elongated erode celt of phyllitik 
rock) only chipped and not polished. It was found at village 
Murfid (police^tation Khunti). The edge which is oresoentio 
is rough and irregular, and meets the sides at rounded ang1e% 
the sides taper towards a narrow and rounded butt. The faces 
are almost flat but are slightly rounded to meet the sides. The 
dimensions are length, IS oms. ; breadth, — of the blade, 5 
cms., — a little above the blade, 5 cms., — of the butt, 2*5 oms. { 
avoage thickness, 2 oms. 

Figure 29 — shows a small polished celt from village K&kr& 
(police-station B&uchi). Zt is formed of grej compact quartaite. 
The straight edge is much impaired and meets the flat paralH 
^es in sharp angles. The sides are rough and meet the slightly 
convex faces at sharp angles. This specimen has the general 
shape of a rectangle. The thickness is greatest at the middle 
from whieh point the faces slope both ways — ^towards the edge 
and also towards the butt. The flat bntt, though barely rounded 
to meet the faces, meets the sides at sharp angles. The dimea* 
smns axe length, 5*5 oms. ; breadth,— of the blade, S*25 em&, 
'#w«f the butt, 2*6 cms. ; thickness at the middle, 2 oms. 

JVysrs SO— lepresenta a rectangular poliehed clustA froMl 
village Chendfigutu (polioe*siation Kfatmti). It is aniralacitdr* 

: sd of a basaltic rrok coated *Witb a brownirii red decompcwitHiie 
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prodcMJt. The Bides, which 'are flat and parallel to eanh 
other are barely rounded to meet the slightly convex faces which 
slope both wa3rB to form the edge and butt. The original shape 
of the edge which is much impaired, was probably crescentic. 
The butt is similar in shape to the edge> but is slightly narrower. 
The dimensions are length, 6‘&5 cms. ; breadth, — of the blade, 

cms.,-— of the butt, 8 cms. ; thickness at the middle, l*i! oms. 

Mgure 81— shows a erode chisel made of grey silicious 
schist, also from village Chendagutu (police-station Khunti). 
The polished but uneven faces are slightly convex, and slope 
downwards to form an irregularly rounded edge which meets the 
sides at widely rounded angles. " The sides are unsymmetrically 
disposed, one being straight and the other curved and bevelled 
to meet the faces. The flat rough butt meets the sides almost 
at right angles. The dimensions are *, — length, 9*5 cms. ; 
breadth, — of the edge, 5*5 cms. ; — of the butt, 4 oms. ; thickness, 
1*75 cms. 

Figure 32— represents an unfinished celt, partly chipped and 
partly polished, made of brown, aeonic tinted basalt. The 
material is much weathered, the butt is broken, and a part of 
the edge only recently broken. With the exception of the 
sharp cutting edge, the specimen appears to be unfinished. The 
edge is flat but slightly rounded at the corners to meet the 
sides which are thick, and meets the faces in slightly rounded 
angles. The dimensions are r— length, 13’5 cms. j breadth, — at 
the middle, 6^5 cms., — of the butt, 5 cms, ; thickness lower 
down the butt, 3*5 cms. 

Figure 38 — represents a well-polished small triangular celt 
manufactured of white quartzite with red and black spots and 
streaks. It was found at village Binda (police-station Khunti). 

[t has a crescentic hatchet edge and tapering rounded butt ; the 
3onvex faces almost meet in slightly flattened sides. The butt, 
Bides and edge form one continuous uninterrupted band. The 
specimen is perfectly symmetrical in shape and of beautiful 
I^ign and finish. It appears to have been little used. * The 
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dimensicms are lengthy 6*25 cms. ; breadj4^^--HDf tite U 
8*76 cins.,~of the butt, 1*8 cms. ; thicknesB, 1*5 ema. ^ 

Figure 84 — represents anotbeF small hatohet^ edged ^It 
of beautiful design and finish, made of grey and white qu^rtii 
rook, also from the same village (Binda, police-station Khunti). 
The sides are fiat and barely rounded off to meet the faces which 
are convex; The butt is thin and round, and forms with the 
sides one continuous band which terminates in sharp angles at 
each end of the crescentic blade. The edge is perfectly symme- 
trical and quite sharp. The dimensions are ; — length, 3*75 cms.; 
breadth— of the blade, 3*5 cms. ; — at the butt, 2 cms. ; thickness, 

1 cm. 

Figure 35 — represents another small highly polished hatchet- 
edged celt made of streaked grey and whitish quartzite. The 
sides- are unequal but well rounded, and meet the convex faces 
with an almost imperceptible slope. The blade is almost straight 
but unsymmetrically disposed between the sides which taper 
towards the narrow flat broken butt. The dimensions are : — length, 
from butt to one corner of the blade, 4*75 cms., — froni the butt 
to the other comer of the blade, 4 crns. ; breadth,— near the 
blade, 2*75 cms., — at the butt, 1 cm.; thickness, 1*25 cms. 

Figure 36 — represents a chisel partly polished and partly 
chipped, manufactured of homblendic gneiss, found at village 
Indpiri (police-station Khunti). The faces are convex and the 
sides which are chipped are rounded to meet the faces. The 
lower ends of the faces are highly bevelled and polished to form 
a sharp crescentic blade, one corner of which is broken. Both 
faces and sides converge and taper towards a narrow flat butt. 
Tho dimensions are : — ^length 12 cms. ; breadth — near the blade, 

5 cms., — ^near the butt 2*5 cms. ; thickness, 2 cms. 

Figure 87 — shews the broken upper half of a ehisel 
with thick rounded sides and pointed butt, from village Buruhatu 
(police-station Khunti) . It is manufactured of silicious slate- 
One of the faces is flat and the other convex. Towards the ^ 
middle of the sides there are two or , three depressions making 
the instrument suitable for gripping. ' ? * 
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JKjfuri as*— repraMnts » ohiiel, partly poUslied m) 4; puftly 
cbipped, made of grey quartzite aad fouad at village Sop&rop 
(polim-station B&nchi). The faces are slightly convex, being 
polished and bevelled towards the lower ends to form a mesoeatio 
blade. The xongh and slightly ronnded sides are formed by 
eiupping oat the faces, and meet the blade at round corners. 
The butt is bread and rounded. The dimensions are length, 
a*6 insB. ; breadth,— near the blade, 5‘S cms., — near the bait, 
8 cms. ; thidenees, 2 cms. 

JPiffUre 89— represents the broken upper half of a chisel 
manufactured of dark compact gneiss, from village Soparpm 
(p»lioe>station Banchi). • The 'faces which are very thin and 
almost flat, are bevelled at the borders to form a crescentio blade 
and slightly rounded sides. The edge and sides are quite 
nnsyrametrioally disposed. 

Figure 40— represents a long triangular chisel manufao* 
trared of dark grey pyroxine or amphibole gneiss, and found at 
village Chend§guta (police-station Khunti). The faces are 
polished but uneven with cleaved depressions. The sides axe 
dupped to meet the faces. One of the faces is much more 
convex than the other. The faces meet to form a crescentic 
blade mneh impaired through use. The butt is rather pointed, 
though partially broken. The dimensions are : — length, 17 cms., 
breadth near the blade, 7‘5 cms.; thickness, 3'5 cms. 

Figure 41 — represents another chisel celt manufactured of 
compact gneiss, from village Chendagntu (police-station 
Khtinti). It is triangular in shape, and its thickest portion is 
just above the edge. The butt is slightly broken, the sides are 
tomgh^ poUdied to meet the faces which have a cleaved sur&oe. 
The faces are flat and polished and bevelled to form a crescentic 
edge one comer of which is partly broken. The butt too is 
digldjy broken. The dknensions are : — length, 4’68 cans. 
maniBam breadth near the blade, fl‘85 oms., thiebneas, 7 ems. 

Figure 42— represents a tbiok, heavy grinder mannfactazed 
ef compact dllcate (chert) found at village Bidmft (police- 
•tatioB Khtoti). It is ejrUn^cal in shape and not po^otly 
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votmded* One end bears marks of use and the etUr it bkoheu; 
Th^ dimensions ate : — ^length^ 15 oms. i breadth^ 0!fi oai«»; ’' 
thickness, 8 cms, * 

^ Figure 43— represents a polished and welirfioished chisd 
formed of dark grey gneiss, also from village BichnS. Thofaees 
which are convex slope on all 8ide&, forming the crescentic edge 
which is impaired through use. The thick and flat sides are 
bevelled to meet the faces* The sides and faces convergo 
towards a flat irregular butt* The dimensions are length, 

9 cms. 5 breadth,— near the blade, 5 cm8.,-“near the butt, 
2*il5cm8.; thickness, 1*75 cms. 

Figure 44 — represents the broken lower half of a polished 
chisel manufactured of grey compact fine-grained quartzite. It 
was found at village Buruhatu (police-station Ehflnti). The 
surface is coated over with buff-coloured decomposition product* 
Both the faces are highly convex and slope towards the crescentic 
edge. The sides are fiat and meet the edge at sharp angles. 
The dimensions are : — length, 5 cms. ; breadth, — of the blade, 

5 eras., — at the other end, 4**Z5 cms. ; thickness at the broken 
end, 2*75 cms* 

Figure 45— represents a broken cbisel of dark grey compact 
diorite gneiss, found at villago Soparom (police-station Banohi). 
The faces are convex and imperfectly polished. The sides are 
rounded to meet the faces, and converge towards the butt which 
is broken so that the specimen is without its upper portion. ' 
Towards the middle there are depressions on both the sides so as to 
render the instrument suitable for gripping. The blade which is 
crescentic in form is much impaired and broken. The dimensions ' 
are : — length, 11 cms. ; breadth, — of the blade, C*25 cms.,— ojE the 
broken butt, 4-5 cms. ; thickness, 2 cms. 




Figures of specimens — 1, a, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 511, 

25, 34, 35. 

The sizt of the figures is about oue^ninth of the sped mens 


Plate II. 
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Figures of specimens— 7, 13, 19, 27, 30, 41, 44. 

The size of the figures is about one-ninth of the specimens. 





Plate III. 



Figures of|speeiinens — lil, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22,23, 

24, 26, 27, 38, 39, 40, 13,|45. 

The size of the figures ih aoout onn^ninth of the specimerih^ 


Plate IV. 







V.— The Empire of Bindusalfd** 

By k. P. Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon.)* Barrister-at-Law. 

The only matters which* are generally known up to this 
time about Emperor Bindusara are — (1) that at his court 
Megasthenes was succeeded by Deimachos and that he made ^ 
friendly requisition on Antiochos Soter, king of Syria, to send 
him a ];)rofessor, some figs and some raisin wine ; * (2) that his 
epithet was something like Amitragliath \ t (3) and that he was 
succeeded by Asoka who added only Kalinga to the empire left 
by the former. 

But there are some data unnoticed hitherto, which, I think, 
render the figure of the emperor less ‘shadowy '4 The data 
prove (1) that Bindusara continued the process of the unification 
of India after his great father Chandragupta ) (2) that in this 
undertaking he, like his father, had the help of the counsel of 
the Chancellor Kautilya § (Chanakya); (3) that this Mauryan 
Bismarck, before his death, saw the imperial system much extended: 
all the land between the ‘ Western and the Eastern oceans \ com- 
prising about 16 capitals, was brought under the imperial control ; 

* Probably in the days of Bindusara the raisin wine, the favourite Mixdht 
of the Hindus, was imported generally from the North-Western Provinces of 
Kivpisa aud Araohosia. I ^TPSTPl*! VUMVJLLU; 

Artha-Sastra, page 120, Raisin-juice is the Iti 

% 

place of origin is (denoted by) its name the Kapisagana one which hat sYs hwm 
inKapUa*) the Earah4ra1ca [tbo Arachosian]. " Bindusara seems ta have 
preferred the Persian manufacture. Cf. also Kalidasa, Raghu, IV, 6. 

f According to Dr. Fleet Amitra^khada (J. B. A. S., 1909, p. 24) ; tdntra 
Keith, ibid., 423 et seq. 

t Early History of India (1908), p. 140. 

§ A note on Chanakya : He was son of Ohanaka (Telang^s Mudra-Ralcshasa^ 
Upodgbata, 48, 49), who was a follower of the Ausanasa School of Politics aiad 
was himself author of a treatise on politics, and who had also thoroughly studied 
Jyotisha. Chanakya^ whose personal name was Vishnugupta, knew all the lau 
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(4) that the administration of Bindas&ra and Chinakja 
was vigorous, marked with a stem policy in new annexations ; (5J 
that the success was mainly aftributed to the policy of the 
Chancellor whose capacity greatly impressed the popular mind ; 
and (6) that the Chancellor died of some painful disease in the 
reign of Bindus&xa. 

All these data which are quite in consonance with the preced- 
ing and the succeeding chapters of Mauryan history are to be 
found in Taranatha^s History of Buddhism in India. In the 
beginning of Chapter XVlII, Taranatha says that Chandra- 
gupta^s son Bindusara, born in the land of Gauda, ruled 
for 85 (a mistake for the Puranic ^5) years. The minister 
and Brahman Chanakya had his mantra (policy) made very 
powerful by having pleased and controlled the God of Death 
(Yamantaka) himself I He destroyed kings and ministers of 
about 16 capitals and made the king undertake a war and 
brought all the land between the Eastern and Western oceans 
under his control.^^* Then follows a passage marked with 

and was a Srotriya (ibid). The Kautilifas descended from tlio Yaskas who 
belonged to the family of tho Bbrigus (Qoira pravara-nilandha, Mysore 1000# 
p. 32). Kautili was nnotlior Ootra connected with the same stock (ibid., p. 42). 

According to the colophon to tho Artha-sastra, Chanakya had fought against 
thoNanda. ^ 1 ?IT^, 

p. 429]. 

According to Buddhist writers he waaa Brahmin from Taxila. 

* " Darauf herschte der im Lande Gaura geborene Sohn Tschandragupta's 
Kamens Binduinra 35 Yahre. Der Minister and Brabmano Tsebanakya bannto 
berbei den groszornigen Jamantaka, nachdem cr Sein Antlitz erblickt, wurdo die 
M&cht der Mantra Sebr gross. Durcb Werke dor Bezanberung toedtets er in 
etwa X6 etaedten dio Koenige und Minister, undjals in Polge dossen der Koenig 
einen Eriegszug unteraabm, brachte er das zewisohen dem oestlichen and 
Westlichen ocean bolegeno Land in §eine gewalt.” Schiefner, p. SO. 

Da toedteto dieser Brahmanc durcb Verschiedene Hinrichtangs-Vorkeh- 
rungen 3000 M^nschen, durcb Betaubungsmittol bethoerte er 15,000 Menichen ; 
ferner vertrich, entzweito er, machie starr und stumm u. s. w. In Folge der 
Suende vjelen Menschen geschadet zu haben, s tarb eraneiner Erankbeit, durcli 
welchi der Koarper in Tbeile Zerfiel und'Wurde in do! boello Wieder-gehoren.** 
Ibid. 
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theological acrimony and exaggeration : 8,000 men were executed 
in political precaution, and 10,000 were drugged and intoxicated, 
who consequently fought between themselves, JFor these sins he 
suffered from an illness, ' his body reaching the hell in bits 

Now let us consider the direction into which the conquests of conque 
BIndusara lay. I cannot agree with Mr. Vincent Smith (Early Sindai 
History, p. 38) that the limits of the Nanda dominions cannot 
be dehineJ. An ar^alysis of the available data f shows that the 
valleys of the Jamunaand the Ganges and the country up to 
the Narmada in the west, t,e., nearly the whole of Northern 
India, except the Punjab, Sind, and Northern Rajput ana, had 
passed under ‘ the one-umbrella ^ of Padma the Great, before the 
rise of Chandra jupta.J Chandragupta undoubtedly added to that 
vast empire the Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and 
presumably also (as it appears from the Arthasastra) Ne2)al and 
Kashmir. 

There is an indication of the fact that Chandragupta could not 
have diverted his attention to the South, that his work in the North 
fully occupied his attention. Apart from his war and a con- 
stant vigilance against his Hellenic neighbouvs§ he had still to 
obliterate a number of republics in Sind, the Punjab, and on the 
slopes of the Himalayas. The Arthasastra (pages 37 6 — 379) 
lays down minute directions for their reduction. 

* According- to the Divyavadaiia, RadUa-gupla was the Chaucollor in the last 
days of Bindusara. It seems that Radha-gnpta succeeded Chanakya, 

f Saisunaka Chronology, § 22, J. B. 0. M, S*, 1. 

X Chandragupta not only sucoeeded to the vast territories of the Magadha 
empire, but also to the systems of that empire. The most noticeable features of 
that system arc two : a large standing army strong in infantry and war-elephants, 
and a resourceful financial policy. The Jaiiias accuse the Nandasof having introduc- 
ed the practice of taxing hide ; skins and furs are carefully taxed in the Arthasastra# 

The system of raising revenue by leasing out state lands watered by well-kept 
canals, came down from the earlier empire of Magadha. The earlier Magadha 
sovereigns were long remoml)cred in Orissa for their irrigation schemes. The 
fabulous wealth attributed to the Nandas by romance had its basis in the successful 
financial jwlicy of Maha Padma. 

§ The Arthasastra is full of jealousy towards the Mlechchha. He, as a spy, is 
to be detected amidst the Hindus ( ‘ the Aryas ' ) by most artful means. An 
active system of con^rcespionage seems to have been at work. 

6 
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Wc are told by Tafanatha, who no doubt di!aw» m former 
authorities, that BindusSra undertook a war whio^ ronaoved 
kings and ministers of about 1& capitals. These kings could 
not have possibly existed in the North* They must have 
been, therefore, petty sovereigns of the peninsula ^ between 
the Eastern and the Western oceans ^ The number 16 of capi- 
tals shows that the annexation must have extended over a con- 
sider ible area. We get a confirmation of this from the site of 
the Siddapura (Mysore) inscription. In the light of the data 
in Taranatha, we can now as'^ert with some confidence that the 
pirts south of (lie Narmada which Aeoka inherited from his 
father, that is, up to abqut Madras, had been conquered by 
Bindusara.* 

In the vast empire of BIndusara from Madras up to the 
Persian frontier there were two large enclaves of independent 
states. They were the powerful kingdom of the Andhrast 
between the Godavary and the Krishna, and that of its neigh- 
bours the Kalingas. How had they been avoided in the march 
towards Madras from the North? Why had they not been first 
subjugated, for the route from Magadha lay through the Kalings 
and Andhra territories? The Maharashtra and Westmi ghat 
route had the barrier of the smaller independent organisations of 
the Bhojas, the llashtrlkas, the Satyaputra and the Keralaputra. 

* C/. also Mr. Vincent Smith, B. H. I , pages 130.140. 

t The Andliras have been called a ‘ protected state ' of Asoka. There df'cs i ofc 
seem to be any warrant for this. I am afraid, a modern idea has been unconsciously 
imported into Mauryan history. A ‘ protected ’ large kingdom, as the Andhras had 
would be against all the theories and facts of the early Mauryan system. Uock- 
edict XU I which says that the Dhamanusasii of the King was followed amongst 
« the Andhras, suggested to scholars a political subordination of the Andhras. 
But it places the Greeks (probably of Bactria) in the same category 
The Greeks were certainly not ‘ protected *. If the Greeks, the l^abhakas 
(Xahaetoans?) and the Andhras by following the Dharmamsaati of the 
King to be considered as political inferiors, Antiochos and others also 
would be no better. They w^ore in the dominions 'conquered* by Asoka 
through his Pharma! To my mind it moans nothing more than this, that 
even peoples outside the pale of Hindu civilization and his dominions followed 
the ethics accepted by As )ka. 
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%4 AfidhralSi, <m tho evidence of Megasthenes, were very powmv 
ful^ second only to the Imperial power* They could not be re- 
duced easily* Their neighbours (and probably also their &ieed8}> 
the Kalingas^ seem to have been gifted with rare resources mid 
recuperative energy** It was not a wise step to engage with 
such dangerous foes. A numbej of small and weak statesi 
to the south of the Krishna^ therefore^ were first subjugated by 
Bindusara* To gain a foothold in the rear of the two formidable 
foes and thus to place them between two fires^ seems to have 
been the policy followed* 

The explanation of the other question — how the enclaves were 
avoided in the Imperial march to the South— appears to be this ; 
the history of tl^e time of Vijaya was repeated. The department 
of the administration of navy (described by Megasthenes) must 
have solved the problem. The Imperial ships which carried 
embassies between India and Ceylon^ and presumably also 
between India and Alexandriai must have carried and lauded 
Imperial forces on the coast of Madras. 

It is not difficult to guess what would have baen the fate of 
the Audhras and the remaining states if Asoka had not turned a 
political quaker. Had be continued his predecessors^ 
he might have brought actually the whole of Jambudvipa, from 
the confines of Persia up to Cape Comorin, * under the umbrella 
of one sovereignty \ an ideal which has remained ever since 
unrealized. The accident of the presence on the throne, at a 
particular juncture in history, of a man who was designed by 
nature to fill the chair of an abbot, put back events not by 
centuries but by milleniums. 

* They re-awerted their independence once after the Nandan conquest and again 
during tne rule of the later MauryaSj both times for comparatively short periods. 
The Kalingas along with other advantages wcio very sbiongin war-elephants. 
The Mahabbarata (Bhishma Farva} assigns the largest number of elephants to the 
hing of Kaliuga. 




MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I.— Note on the occurrence of copper celts 
in Manbhum. 

By the Hon’ble and Rev. Dr. A. CaiiipbeU» D.D. 

To my own knowledge 27 specimens of copper axe-heads 
have been found in the Manbhum district. I got possession of 
24 ; other three that were brought to me I did not take^ as, not 
knowing these bits of copper were of go great interest, I grudged 
to pay the price to secure them. 

There is a range of low hills running almost due east from 
Paresnath to Pokhuria in the north of the Dhanbad Subdivision. 
North of this range of hills is the Barakar river, which is the 
boundary between Manbhum and the Santal Parganas, and further 
west the boundary between Manbhum and Hazaribagh. The axe- 
heads have so far all been found in the stretch of country between 
the hills and the Barakar river. 

The first, and one of the finest specimens, came into my 
possession 35 years ago. The Man j hi of the village of Bisuadih, 
which is close to Pokhuria, informed me that there was something 
lying in the jungle in his village. No one knew what it was# 
It had lain there for a long time and no one had the courage to 
go close to it to examine it. The herdboys were in the habit, 
when in that part of the jungle, of going as close to it as they 
dared, throwing stone in it to make it ring and then flying as 
fast as they could. I was interested and sent a Christian young 
man to bring it ; no non-Christian dared to go near it# I hftve 
shown this particular specimen to many, but no one could give 
me any idea of what it really was, Eai Bahadur Nanda Qopal 
Banarji of Purulia gave it m his opinion that it had been used 
as a halo behind the head of an image. 
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Since then at intervals specimens have been brought to me, 
one or two at a time. These were found in the beds of 
having been evidently washed by the rain out of the soil forming 
the banks. 

About two years ago the great find took place. This consisted 
of a dozen magnificent specimens, which were dug up by coolies 
engaged in making the road which goes from the village of 
Kolber to the boundary of the Haziiribagh district. They were 
found in one lot about a foot below the surface, and brought 
immediately to me. I acquired the complete find. Those I sent 
to Ranchi are from this lot.. The axe-heads are of various sizes. 
I have one perfect specimen which weighs only half a seer, and 
it resembles in shape a modern American axe-head. 

The method of manufacturing these axe-heads seems to have 
been to run the metal into a mould, of the shape of, but thicker 
and smaller than, the finished article. It was then beaten out 
to the required thickne; s. This appears to me to account for the 
variety in the shape of those that have been found. A little 
difference in the thickness cast in the mould, or else the metal 
beaten irregularly, would result in the slight differences in shapes 
which exist. I possess one of these rough castings. 



n.— The Conversion of Santals to 
Hindiiism. 

By Satindra Narayan Roy, M.A.> B. L. 

Polytheism and the want of a rigid cult have ensured a 
steady flow of converts into the fold of the Hindu religion. It is 
wrong to suppose that Hinduism is not a proselytizing religion. 
It is specially adapted for the slow but sure conversion of the 
aborigines. 

In the north of Balasore there is a small village called 
Lakhannath. It is situated on the river Suvarnarekha. Some 
fifteen years ago a few Santal families settled in a portion of 
this village, which was called after them Santal Sai or the San- 
tal colony. At first they spoke their own language and subsisted 
mainly by manual labour. They gradually brought a large 
tract of fallow land under tho plough and became independent 
cultivators and learnt the Oriya language. They originally ate 
beef, but the influence of their Hindu neighbours led them to 
give it up. They also learnt habits of cleanlines.^. V\hon thej’’ 
first came to the village they used to sleep after the toil of tho 
day, unwashed, with mud on their feet and ankles. But gradual- 
ly they learnt to take regular ablutions. Some five years 
ago, they were engaged in digging a lank and so found a large 
number of stone idols. The proprietor of the tank left the 
stone idols to their fate. One fine morning the whole Santal 
colony was up and doing. After a good deal of carousing they 
resorted to the spot in a body with pipes and kettle-drums, and 
cleared the ground and smeared the tallest idol with vermilion. 
In their forest homes the Santals used to worship rough unhewn 
stones and to sicrifice fowls before them. Bat influenced by 
their Hindu environment a lamb was now offered instead of a 
hen, Next year there was an epidemic of cholera. The Santals 
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and the Hindu villagers sacrificed two lambs jointly at the altar 
of this new deity to appease him and to abate the epidemic. 
The deity was called Kharakhai, which means a deity living 
upon sunshine. A Brahman who had been ostracised for an 
amour with a H&ri or sweeper woman became the priest of the 
Santals and the worship of Kharakhai. H is only duty consisted 
in, renewing the vermilion on the tallest idol when it lost its 
gloss. At the time of an epidemic the Hindus and the Santals 
still offer sacrifices to this deity. 



III.-T]ie Evolntion of a New Hindu 

God. 

By Satindra Narayan Roy* M* A-» B.L. 

Within the last fifteen years there has sprung up a new 
Hindu god whose worship has rapidly spread throughout the 
districts of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore and even Midnapore. 
This new deity is called Trinabh, that is, the incarnation of 
Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma. The ceremonies that accompany his 
worship are very simple. One pice worth of pan (betel- leaves) , 
one pice worth of ganja [Cannabis Indica)^ one pice worth 
of oil, are all that is required in the worship of this god. The 
betel-leaves are placed on a little raised platform after being 
dressed witli betel-nut, catechu and slaked lime. Three ordinary 
clay lamps, dried in the sun, are then placed on the platform and 
the wicks lighted with one pice worth of oiL Three chilims or 
smoking-bowls are then filled with one pice worth of Cannahh 
Indica and set fire on. It is distinctly enjoined that no other 
costly ceremonies are necessary. The worship of Trinath does 
not take place in a secluded corner of the house. The house* 
holders, their friends and relatives, should all assemble before 
the raised platform where the worship is to take place. It is not 
necessary that a Brahman should be called in, although the 
practice is to take the help of the family-priest. When every- 
thing is ready on the platform, an Oriya manuscript writteu 
with a style on palm -leaves is read aloud with a sing-song inton- 
ation. It describes the origin of this peculiar worship. We 
have said above that this worship is only fifteen years old. It 
originated in the village of Sripur, on the bank of a small river 
called Sonbhadra, a tributary of the Mahanadi. During this 
short period of fifteen years Trinath worship, as we have 
seen, has spread far and wide. It is spreading still. Whenever 
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there is a serions illness in a family, or other smill calamity from 
which no family can be exempt, Trinath is worshipped in the 
manner prescribed above, both in (Jriya and in Bengali families, 
in the first quarter of the niglit. After the worship is over, 
betel-leaves are freely distributed among those present. Those 
of the audience, who are addicted to smoking it, take a whifE or 
two of the sacred CannMs Indlca. 

The origin of this worship is attributed by the people to the 
ingenuity of some astute family-priest, who has benefited the 
priestly class as a whole by placing this worship within the reach 
of all. By making the presence of the family-priest optional he 
has raised himself above all, adverse criticism. The manuscript 
that is read aloud at the worship of Trinath is a lengthy one. It 
takes full three hours to road it quickly. We shall give a short 
summary of this manusc ript wlii h is entitled ‘Trinath Charita 
Akhan \ or the story of Tdnath. Once upon a time, there lived 
at Sripur a very poor Brahman exiled Malhusudan. He was a 
beggar by profession. He was one of those itinerant Brahmans 
whom Hindu so icty has enabled to beg from door to door without 
much loss of self-respect. Ills wife gave birth to a son, but 
there was no milk in her breast. The BiTihman could not engage 
a wet-nurse for want of money. So he sold his brass and bell- 
metal utensils for rupees live only. But no cow could be had 
for such an insignificant sum of money. One day Madhu- 
Budan was sitting in the house of a big money-lender of the 
village, who had a herd of three hundred milch cows. This 

money-lender had a cow, Bula by name, who was very wild 

and used to do much damage in the fields of his neighbours. 
While sitting with the Brahman, the money-lender learnt of the 
damage done by this cow the night previous. He was very 

angry, and, in a fit of rage, cried out that bo would dispose of 

the cow for five? rupees only. Tha Brahman saw a ready solu- 
tion of the dlfficultks he was in, and forthwith offered h*s five 
rupees. Tiie merchant was now in a fix. He was caught by his 
own woids. After a good deal of hesitation the merchant consent- 
ed to the bargaiiv and the Brahman joyfully started home with 
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the cow. One day the cow strayed away and did not return to the 
Brahman at dusk. The Brahman went in search of the covt, but 
he could nowhere find her. At noon the Brahman rested under 
the shade of a Bat tree {Ficui Indica) (imtQ knocked up. There 
he found Trinath sitting on a branch of the tree. Trinath asked 
the Brahman to bring from the ne^irest bazar one pice worth of 
betel-leaves, one pice worth of oil and one pice worth of Cannabis 
Lidica* Trinath also asked the Brahman to search for three pice 
under a certain bulrush bush, and there the Brahman got three 
pice. The Brahman had no oil can with him, and he asked 
Trinath how he should bring the oil. Trinath asked him to 
bring oil in his napkin. The Brahman went to the nearest bazar 
there he purchased betel-leaves, areca nuts and Cannabis Indica ; 
but nobody would give him oil in his napkin. People took 
him to be a madcap. An old Teli oil-dealer wanted to make 
capital out of this seemingly crazy Brahman. He agreed 
to give oil on his napkin. The Brahman stretched out the napkin 
on the ground and the Teli brought a few drops of oil on 
the wrong side of his pail from his goatskin and threw 
them on the napkin. The Brahman had not gone far, when the 
Teli found his goatskin empty. Horror-struck at this, he went 
after the Brahman and cajoled him back to his shop. He now 
gave the Brahman a pail full of oil and the Brahman carried it 
in his napkin, as though it were a pot or a pan. This miracle 
converted the Teli into a staunch worshipper of Trinath. The 
Brahman returned to the Bat tree and was asked by Trinath to 
dedicate to him the articles he had brought. The Brahman then 
returned home and found his cow on his way. He worshipped 
Trinath every day, and, by his grate, grow very rich. The people 
of the locality learnt the secret of the Brahman's success in life. 
They, too, began to worship Trinath, and by his grace grew rich 
likewise. The money-lenders found thoir business gone and they 
in a body appealed to the Raja of that place. The Raja prohibit^ 
ed the worship of Trinath under pain of a fine of one buudr^ 
and fifty rupees, imprisonment for six months, and finally deatR 
on a pointed iron stake (suli). The RajaV eldest son died 
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immediately after he had passed this grossly impious order. The 
Baja brought out the dead body for cremation on the bank of 
the Sonebhadra. There Trinath appeared 1)ef ore the Baja in the 
guise of an old Brahmin and asked him to utter the name of 
Trinath seven times in the ear of his dead son. On this the 
prince revived as if roused from sleep. The Baja and all the 
pepple of his realm became devout worshippers of Trinath from 
that day. A boat was lying on the rippling Sonebhadra laden 
with treasure and cargo. The merchant who owned the boat 
witnessed the miracle of the resurrection of the Rajahs son. He 
vowed to give five melai (worship) to Trinath if after a pros- 
perous voyage he would safely return home. After a year the 
merchant returned home with a good deal of money and valuables. 
He was so very home-sick that on landing from his boat he 
forthwith rushed homewards, quite unmindful of the vow he had 
taken. When half his treasure was removed, the boat foundered 
as if struck by an invisible blow. The merchant bewailed the loss 
of his boat, but his tears brought back his vow to his mind. That 
very night the merchant worshipped Trinath in the manner 
described above. The next morning the merchant found his boat 
floating on the river fresh and yare with the remaining half of 
his treasure upon it. A deaf man and a dumb man constantly 
took the sacred name of Trinath and were radically cured. Kow 
Trinath-worship became widely practised. Nearly every evening 
the villagers used to assemble on the spot where Trinath-worship 
was going on. The house-holders used to worship Trinath by turns. 
(3ne day a pious Vaishnaba had gone to the place of Trinath- 
worship, when his Guru or spiritual preceptor came to his house. 
The Guru learnt from the mother of his disciple that he had gene 
to the place of Trinath-worship, and the Guru personally went 
to his disciple in a huff. There was a hot recrimination between 
the Guru and his disciple and the Guru indignantly spurned at 
the altar of Trinath. The Vaishnaba was sorely pained at the 
insolence of his Guru^ but he could not help following him home 
from the place of Trinath-worship. A thunder-storm came on 
si^ddenly. The Gwri^and his disciple wandered up and down. 
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At length they managed to reach the house of the Guru. At 
the very threshold of the house they found the mother of ^ 
Gun bitterly bewaiHni' the sudden death of his son and wife. 
The Guru was now sufficiently humbled. He worshipped Trixt&th 
then and there, with a sincerity bom of de^ despair. After he 
had finished the worship of Trinnth, his son and his wife reviTed 
to his great joy. Thenceforth Trinath*worship became quite 
popular. 




IV.— The Magadha para of'Mahabharata 
II, XX, 30. 

By Sir Georgre Grierson. K.C.I.E., Ph.D.» Dtlaitt*. LC.S. (Retd.) 

I HAVE read Mr. Jackson^s account of the two inscriptions 
discovered by him in the Barabar hllls^ with great interest. It 
is evident that he has successfully identified the Gorathagiri. 

May I suggest one point for reconsideration ? It is his 
suggestion that the ruins at Ibrahimpur are the remains of the 
Magadha puia of Mahabharata II, XX, 80. 

On page C5 of the Journal, Mr. Jackson speaks of this town 
as or ^the City of Magadha.^ Is this translation 

correct ? UTTOITK ought to mean ^ the City of the Magadha/ 
not ^ the City of M%adha \ The latter, as a compound word, 
would be . 

This, however, is not of great importance, for the passage in 
the Mahabharata does not use the expression as given by Mr. 
Jaek.son, but has , — two distinct words, not a compound. 

In this, the word is an adjective, and can, for our present 
purposes, be best translated ^ Magadhiau \ so that Magadham 
pur am means ^ the Magadhian City \ The question is, what 
is the exact meaning here of ‘ Magadhian ? ^ In six places* in 
the MBh. it means ^ of or belonging to the country of M&gadba^; 
in two places it is used with pura, one being the present passage 
and the other to he quoted later on ; but generally, and this in 
sonae scores of instances, it means ^ a man of Magadha ^ or ^ of or 
belonging to a man of Magadha^, Indian authorities on this pass** 
age take the word here in the last meaning, and maintain that 
‘ Magadham puram ^ means Hhe City of the Man of Magadha \ 


^ See pages 169 of Part II of this Journal. 

* JI, jiv, 55 ; XX, 29 ;xxu, 20 ; VI, Ixii, 34 ; VIII, xxxii, 18 XI, ixv,7 
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M., of Jarfisandha. For example, the Vacaspatya, v. iftW 
says in eo many words that in this passage VTIH^ 

Jarasandha^s city was Girivraja (MBh. II, xiv, 78). This, 
as stated in the passage quoted by Mr. Jackson, was Old 
Rfijagriha, and was surrounded by five hills. Therefore, it was 
not, as he rightly points out, visible from the Gorathagiri, or 
frpm any other hill in the neighbourhood. The commentators 
are certainly right in saying that the Magadha pura was Jara- 
sandbars city, Q irivraja, as would be plain if Mr. Jackson's 
quotation had been carried further on. As printed on page 161, 
it stops at the third verse of chapter xxi. Taking the same 
southern t^xt, the 16th to 18th verses run : — 

5Rr. 11 II 

nngl?!?f‘i6WTiEWw ii u 

16, 17. ‘ With these words all the mighty brethren, Varsneya 
and the two Pandavas, set out (pratastAuk) for the Magadha pura, 
18, and reached {dseduh) Girivraja filled with happy and well-fed 
citizens, crowded with men of all four castes, abounding in 
festivals, and impregnable. ^ 

I do not think that in this passage praiastiuk and dzMuh 
can have any meanings other than those that 1 have assigned to 
them, and, therefore, the Magadha pura is the same as Girivraja, 

We are thus reduced to one of two conclusions. Either the 
Gorathagiri was not one of the Barabar hills, or else the writer 
of the passage in the Mahabharata, not being acquainted with 
the local geography, has made a mistake. 

As already stated, I think that it cannot be doubted that 
Mr. Jackson's identification of the Gorathagiri is correct, and 
we are therefore driven to the second alternative. Perhaps the 
writer confused Girivraja with New Rajagriha which on a clear 
day would, so far as I remember, have been visible from the 
Barabar hills, or perhaps he was merely giving a poetical Pisgah- 
view of the Promised Land of Girivraja, without troubling hig 
bead whether the details were possible or not, 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS. 

Ir-The Zoroastrian Period of Indian Eistory. 

ByD.B« Spooner B.A., Ph.D.,inthe Jonrnaloftlie Royal 

Asiatic Society (London), for January and July 19U^. 

De. Spooner in his paper on The Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History essays to prove that Chandragupta was a Parsi : that 
the Manryas were Zoroastrians (page 413) ; that they came ori- 
ginally from Persepolis and were perhaps of Achsemenian descent 
(page 410). This is the main thesis of his paper. But there 
are some subsidiary theses of no less importance, e.y., that the 
Buddha was also a Parsi by race and by religion (page 445), 
that the Nandas were Persians (page 418), and that the Maui> 
yan Chancellor Chanakya was a Magian or a Parsi priest (pages 
419-420), 

I would here discuss the evidence as to the alleged Parsi 
origin of the Emperor Chandragupta and of the Nandas and 
(Jhanakya, the latter two being closely associated with the his- 
tory of the former. The question of the ethnic origin of the 
Buddha, which by itself is a large subject, may be put off for 
the present, as it does not affect the problem of the Mauryas one 
way or the other. 

It is now more than fifteen months that I had the privilege 
of discussing the question of Chandragupta’s nationality with 
Dr. Spooner personally. Although when he disclosed to me 
his Persian theory I told him that the tredd of the whole of 
historical evidence seemed to be against him, 1 kept my mind 
open to conversion if convincing proof were forthcoming ; and I 
watched the progress of his theory with sympathy. I suggested 
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to Dr. Spooner tbat it would be worth his ivhile to search^ if 
' ^sible, for an Avestio explanation of the word Maufya\ atid 
later on I pointed out the philological equation Maurva (Zend) 

=s Maury a to which Dr. Spooner refers at pages 407, 409. 

Since the publication of his paper Dr. Spooner has kindly 
asked me to state my conclusion as to his theory. A careful 
examination of the data set forth was necessary and some time 
had to be allowed to get over the effect of the eloquence and 
rhetoric of the learned writer. It would have given me much 
satisfaction^ if 1 could agree with Dr. Spooner in his conolusions* 
But a critioal analysis of the data put forward by my friend 
compels me to say that his theory on the basis of the present 
evidence has to be rejected. 

There are many points treated in the paper which do not 
stand the chance of obtaining a considerate hearing at the hands 
of specialists (e.y., the discussion about the Atharva-Yeda being 
Persian in origin ; the attempt at a new explanation of the gram- 
matical note of Fatanjali ^Mauryair hiranyarthibhir archah pia- 
kalpitah ^ ; the discourse about the Vedic PracAya^andthe Chara- 
navyuha) ; but they may be overlooked as not affecting the main 
theory. Let us take the arguments which closely bear on the 
Mauryas, There is, for instance, the argument — more than once 
emphasized — that Chandragupta washed his royal hair according 
to the Persian calendar A ceremonial of sacramental nature, 
absolutely alien, will, no doubt, suggest more than a mere borrow- 
ing. But on reference to the original authority 1 find nothing 
whatsoever about the Persian calendar The original passage 
is in Strabo, XV, 69, and runs as follows 

The following particulars also aie stated by the historians. 
The Indians worship Zeus Ombrios (Indra), the nver 
Ganges, and the indigenous deities of the count)^. 
When the King washes his hair they celebrate a great 
festival, and send him great pres^ts^ each person 
seeking to out-rival bis neighbour in displaying his 
wealth^' (M'Crindle). ■ 
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Thtre is nothing here about Chantegupta particularly, nor is 

the statement attributed to Magasthems, nor is there the 

est mention o£ the Persian or any other cal^dar. ThS" 

refers to the well-known Vedio ritual of therojral 

and to the customary presents brought on the oooasioii by 

subjects. 

M^Crindle in translating the passages gives in a foot-note 
{Ancient India, page 75) a passage from Herodotos ( IX, ilO ) 
which says that Xerxes on his birthday prepared a feast when 
'^ouly the king washes his head with soap and makes presents i^o 
the Persians/' It is to be noticed that the Persian King ' mado 
presents ' to his tribe while the Hindu King ‘ received presenti| * 
from his subjects , moreover, the Persian King alone was allowed 
soap and he washed his head on his birthday. No such 
predications are to be had about the Indian King in the passage 
of Strabo. To mix Herodotus with Strabo is a mistake ; one 
account relates to Persia and the othor to India ; to pick up a piece 
from the former and to mix it up with a portion of the latter 
Would be to give a piece of history that would not be faithful 
to fact. Then to attribute that history to Megasthenes is worse 
than unscientific. And on the basis of that history ^ |to genera- 
lize about Chandragupta that " he organizes his court along pure-» 
ly Persian lines and pays regard to Persian .„ceromonial down to 
the washing of his royal hair " (p. 4 j 17) and that " Megasthenes 
will bear us testimony that the Indian court was almost wholly 
Persian in his day" (p, 71} is rather reckless* 

I pass over such assertions as His very masons are import* 
ed Persians for whom the monarch has such marked regard 
that he ordains a special set of penalties for all who injure , 
them." No serious atteodpt at proving them has been made* The 
discussion on " numismatic evidences " is likewise fruitless. 

It is conceded, that the punoS-marked coins aiie the oldest 
coinage in India. The Maurjras must have used them,, as 
:.tiiey oauBot have been without coinage." Upon this hypotbMs 

•Tiaflcnt Smith, Mart^ Mist cry of India, 1008, page 122, approved and. 
fetlowdd by Dr. Spooner. 
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another is built and three pages further we are asked to accept 
that the varietj bearing the representations peacocks {mayura) 
standing on Mount Mara are ^ Maurjan coins \ the more 
particularly since we know them to be contemporary with the 
dynasty a matter which needs proving, as without it we 
would be merely begging the question. 

For the statement that Persepolis was the ancestral home 
of Chandragupta two arguments have been advanced. One is 
philological and the other is, ^^the statements of the Greek 
historians and the otherwise extraordinary fact that Chandra- 
gupta's palaces seem copies of the Persepolitan ( p, 409) • 
No such statement is found in *the Greek historians. I have 
searched in vain in every possible place for the statement describ- 
ing Chandragupta'^s palaces as copies of the Persepolitan . 
The only passage bearing on the subject (Aelianos, XIII, 18) 
says : In the Indian royal palace where the greatest of all the 
kings of the country resides, besides much else which is 
calculated to excite admiration, and with which neither Mem- 
nomian Susa with all its costly splendour, nor Ekbatana with 
all its magnificence can vie (for, methinks, only the well-known 
vanity of the Persians could prompt such a comparison ), 
there are other wonders besides (MTrindle). There is no 
mention of Persepolis, and no mention of any copy whatsoever. 
If Aelian^s authority is Megasthenes (as it has been believed, 
MTrindle, page 142; V. Smith, 119-20), the passage is a positive 
authority to hold that the theory of Persian inspiration for 
Chandragupta^s palaces cannot he entertained. Aelian, cer- 
tainly, and Megasthenes, probably, would have ridiculed a 
Persian had the latter suggested that they seemed to be copies 
of the Persepolitan or any other Persian palaces. 

The philological argument is based on the equation Mourva 
= Maurya, Philologically there is no flaw in the equation. But 
there is not the slightest evidence that in the 4th century B. C. 
Persepolis was called Mourva. Darias, in his inscription, calls it 
Pexsis, and so do the writers of the time of Alexander, tt is 

♦ I)r. Spooner does not give any reference. 
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iviiolly contrary to historical evidence to call Pereepblis ^ Monrv^ 
and absolutely arbitrary to connect the Manias witkrPersepoUe, 
Mourva of the Vendidad is identified with Merr and is taken Sy 
Meyer, thel foremost authority of our day on Persian history, 
as a place-name and not an ethnic appellation. It seems that 
serious chronological objection arises to deriving Maurya from 
Mdurva in that the latter form had gone out of use long before 
the time of Chandragupta. Darius in his Behistum inscription 
gives the form Margu, But no room for any speculation is 
left if we take into account the oldest vernacular form of 
* Maurya ' known to Indian literature. The Hathlgumph in- 
scription of Orissa which is contemporary with the last days of 
the Mauryas has Bdja-Muriya* ; Bkni Mnriya, is the form 
found in the Jain chronological gatha. This form can only 
be connected with Mnrd which, the Sanskrit authorities say, 
was the name of Chandragupta^s mother ; the form could not be 
derived from Mdurva. Muriya dislodges Mdurva altogether. 

The connection of Chandragupta with the Nandas is well 
established (a point which Dr. Spooner recognises, page 417). 
You cannot call Chandragupta a Farsi and leave his reputed 
father (Nanda) a Hindu. The difficulty is solved by Dr. 
Spooner by declaring the Nandas also to have been Parsis. 
Nothing like proof, however, has been given to support the 
thesis. We have only this ; The latter (the later Nandas) 
were hated cordially, and is it not recorded that they exter- 
minated all the Kshatriyas ? If they are Persian invaders, this 
is sensible enough.'^ As the Nandas were rich, it is asserted 
that they came as merchant princes first, ' and won their empire 
as the English did.^ Suppositions piled upon suppositions prove 
no case. On the other hand, there is positive and contemporary 
evidence that the Nanda who was ruling when Alexander came 
was the son of a barber (Curtins, ix, 8, Diodorus, xciii). The 
Puranas in effect say the same. There is no opportunity for 

* DVi rjeet’s interpretation of tlie iuRcription has not been aoeepted. 
Dr. Spooner is literally right when he says there is no hi that 

jg^graph, fox it has JSfenye. 
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.iji« Pani Mercli^int-Pnaoe of Dr. Spoonw to dim and Moead 
the imiserial tbto&e npoa which eat the Hindu bather. 

In dealing with Chanak^a Dr. Spooner (page 419} casoaUy 
loggeetB that the Jyotieh Yedanga is attrihntahle to the Persian 
induenee. Bat the Jyotish is astronomically dat^d in the twelftik 
century ,B.C.j which is long before the birth of Persepolis and 
the Persian empire. 

Internal evidence in the Artha Shastra perfectly disposes of 
any theory alleging a non*Br&bman origin of the Manryan 
chancellor. Ch&nahya enumerates the triple Vedas beginning 
with the Saman. Now it is a practice^ well-known to Vedic 
literature that a Brahman mentions his own Veda first. Chanakya 
was thus a Sama-vcdio> and not an " Aiharvan ” as Dr. Spooner 
calls him (page 420) . In fact Chanakya does not connt the 
Atharva-Veda in his Trayi or the Vedic triple (Artha Shastra, 
page 7). 

Dr. Spooner argues that medicine was associated with the 
Magians and as Chanakya practised medicine which (he says) 
the Brahman hated, Chanakya as a Br^man is fonnd 'in snspi- 
oiouB circumstances ’ ' when the curtain lifts \ It is undoubted- 
ly evident Btom his book that the great chancellor knew medicine 
which he must have studied at Taxila, his home and the famoug 
place for that science in ancient days. But there is not a shred 
of evidence that he practised medicine. Such being the eaisa 
it is not necessary to examine the general proposition Whaler 
Orthodox Br&hmaiui in the fourth c(mtury B.C. did or did ^ 
practice medicine. 

Ch&nakya's salutation to Sukra and Brihaspati in the begin- 
ning of his book is taken by Dr. Spooner to be ' enoonragiag ' (I 
think, to his theory), as ' there is a distinctly aetaologioal flavoau: 
about ’ it. Whether a distinct astrologioal flavonr would hiidp 
much the theory is a question whioh might be sholvod, for the 
preinue itself is wrong. BrHa$paH and S^hra of Cb&oakya 
were sot stan ho^ hnmas beings. They were the greatest 
•stbeiities PS Hindu politics; they have been mentiosed iu tho 
Grihya Sutras and the Dharmasatras ; and they have heWcipetM# 
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quoted by Chanakyib himdell in ‘tbe very book on tbo firs!; 
page of which homage is clone to them. l!^h|i3i it is mof0 thW 
doubtful that the invocation; as it appears; is anoiOnk Wa have 
only one manuscript of the Artha Sh&stra up to this time. 

Great emphasis has been laid on ZoMySta appearing in tiia 
course prescribed for the education«of princes in the Artha ShtLeM 
because Lokayata^ Dr. Spooner points out; is said to mean 
atheism (page 419). ^^If this be right Chanakya^s o5rthodoaty la 
impugned at onoe/^ But 'impugned orthodoxy' does not turn 
a Br&hman into a Farsi priest. Zokayata, however; did not mean 
atheism in ancient times. The matter has been idiscussed ai 
early as 1899 by Professor Ehys Davids {Dialogues of the 
Buddhay ii; 16C-172) who says : The best working hypothwis 
to explain the above facts seems to be that about 500 B.C. the 
word Lokayata was used in a complimentary way as the name of 
a branch of Brahman learning 

There arc two more points urged as evidence of the Magian 
identity of Chanakya. The opening lines of chapter XII of the 
Artha Shastra are quoted. According to them orphans to be main- 
tainod by the State were to be taught astrology, palmistry^' rid- 
ing of augury, etc. Dr. Spooner thinks that no Hindu would 
have instituted such a curriculum ; ' but it would be he says, 
' reasonable enough for a Magian minister of state '. If the head- 
ing of the chapter had been noticed, confusion would have been 
avoided. Chanakya treats astrology with contempt, not with 
Magian respect. He says that men for the secret service of 
police should be recruited from the ranks of orphans. They 
should be made astrologer-spies. The whole chapter is on the 
Institution of the Secret Service and such is the title of the 
chapter. 

Dr. Spooner thinks that as Chanakya prescribes that the' 
B>oyat Fnrohita must be a Brahman versed in the Aiharvap 
and that he must be followed by king, Chanakya' was 
a Farsi priest. But there is nothing Farsi in this. Orthodox 
authority even anterior to Cb&nakaya is mauaiiiicms thakihe 
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Furobita must be a follower of tbe Atharva-yeda. Cli&iiaitja 
did not introduce this as a new rule.* 

Dr. Spooner institutes comparison between the * Yoga ^ men** 
Honed in the Artha Shastra and the ^ Magian mummeries M But 
Unfortunately Chanakya never defines his Yoga, and as Yoga had 
different meanings in different ages, it is useless institute com- 
parison between the unknown and the known. 

The result of the ^ architectural evidence ^ is no more satisfac- 
tory. Being on the spot I have had the opportunity to follow 
the progress of the Kumhrar excavations. 1 do not think that the 
learned archaeologist has succeeded in proving that the site 
excavated represents Chandragupt^^s palaces. On a closer search 
the Persepolitan picture disappears from Kumhrar. This, I 
propose to show in another paper. 

After a careful examination of the whole evidence and argu- 
ments contained in the lengthy paper of Dr. Spooner, I have no 
hesitation in saying that up to this time The Zoroastrian Period 
of Indian History appears to be a mere castle-in-the-air. 

K. P. JAYASWAL, m.a. (Oxon.), Bae-at-law. 

* 1 think in fairness to Dr. Spooner it must be mentioned that sinoe the 
publication ot his paper be has told me that he means to abandon the part 
of his theory relating to Chsnakja. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

I.— Minutes of the Annual General 
Meeting: held on the 24th January, 
1916, at Government House, Banki- 
pore. 

His Honour Sir Edward Gait, e.c.s.t,, c.i.b., President, in 
the Chair. 

1. The Vice-President of the Council, the Hon^ble 
Mr. C, E. A. W. Oldham, i.c.s., read the report of the Council, 
which was accepted. 

2. His Honour the President then delivered his address.* 

3. The following articles of antiquarian interest collected by 
the Society were exhibited : — 

(1) Twelve specimens of ancient copper axe-heads, dis- 
covered in Chota Nagpur, 

(2) Eighty PalsBolithic and Neolithic stone axe-heads, ham- 

mers, chisels, stools, polishers, etc., collected in Chdt& 
Nagpur. 

(3) A number of ancient copper ornaments, dug out 

from Asura graves in the Ranchi district. 

(4) An old set of three copper plates with a seal of 

Yayati Gupta (11th century), found in the Sonpur 
State in Orissa* 

(5) One gold coin of Huvishka, of the Imperial Kushan 

dynasty, found in the Ranchi district. 

(6) One gold coin of Anantha Yaxma Chola Gupta (llth 

century) , found in the Sambalpur district. 


• Printed at pages 1— IS, 
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(7) Twenty-four silver coins and seventy eight co|qper 

coins of the Hindu and Muhammadan periods, found 
in the Patna and Oaya districts. 

(8) A number of ancient stone beads^ found in Chdta 

Nagpur and in the Santa! Farganas* 

(9) One ancient Cinerary um^ found in the Ranchi district. 

(10) Fragments of ancient pottery, found in the Ranchi 

district. 

(11) Ancient brick, found in the Ranchi district. 

(1^) Ancient stone sculpture of a deity carrying a bow, 
found in the Ranchi district. 

(13) Carved parts of an ancient temple, found in the Ranchi 
district. 

(U) One ancient Siva-lingam, fonnd in the Ranchi district. 

4. His Honour the President then moved the formal adoption 
by the Society of the Rules framed by the Council. In doing so 
His Honour said ; It was decided at the inaugural meeting 
that the Council should draw up a set of regulations. Nothing 
was said about submitting them to the General Meeting for 
confirmation, but it would, I think, be well if this meeting were 
to confirm the rules already framed, subject to the following 
changes which were agreed upon at the last Council meeting, 
rf>. : — 

(1) that Rules 5, 6 and 7 be amended so as to confer on 

the Council the power of electing members, and 

(2) that ordinary meetings be held twice a year, one 

at the beginning and one towards the end of the 
cold season, instead of once a quarter as laid down 
in Rule 88.^^ 

The motion was duly seconded and unanimously adopted. 

6. The Hon^ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneswar Prasad 
Singh, K.G.T.E., of Oidhour, proposed that His Honour Sir 
Edward Gait, K.c.8.1., be elected Patron of the Society in 

place of the Hon^ble Sir Charles Bayley, g.c.s,i , £.o.r,E., i.s.o., 
who has left the country, and that the Hon^ble Sir William 
Vincent, Kt., be elected Vice-Patron. 
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Nawab Saiyid Nasir-ad-din Ahmad of Bihar seconded tiie 
proposal, which was unanimously carried. 

6. Bai Bahadur Jwala Prasad proposed a^Tote of thanks 
to the Chair. Mr. S* Sinha seconded the proposal, whioh was 
carried with acclamation. 




II.— Annnal Report of Council for 19l5> 

At a meeting held at Government House, Bankipore, on the 
£0th January 1915, which was attended by a large number of 
leading gentry of the province and presided over by the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon^ble Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, it 
was decided to establish a Society to be called, The Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society The object of the Society was 
to promote r'^search in this province on lines somewhat similar 
to other societies already established in India and in other 
countries. It was decided that the activities of the Society 
should be limited for the present to four subjects, namely, (1) 
History, (2) Archaeology and Numismatics, (3) Anthropology, 
and (4) Philology. 

At this inaugural meeting, a Council of the Society was eons- 
tituted, and one patron, five vice-patrons, and office-bearers of 
the Society were elected. The Council were at the same time 
requested to appoint a special Sub-Committee to draw up a set 
of regulations for the Society, and to form four section Sub- 
Committees for the four subjects specified above. These Sub- 
Committees were duly constituted, and draft regulations were 
considered by the special Sub-Committee at its meeting of the 
14th March 1915, and passed at a meeting of the Council on the 
6th April. At the same meeting of the Council it was decided—^ ' 
(1) to move the Local Government to construct for the purpose 
of a Provincial Museum and Library at Bankipore a suitable 
building, of which two rooms might, for the present, be occupied 
by the Society; (2) to ask Government to subscribe foij 100 " 
copies of the Society's journal at a cost of Rs. 2,000 a year^ 
(8) to ask Government to make a contribution of Rs^ 8,000 j: 
per annum in aid of ethnographic research, on the anal^ " 
of a similar grant made by the Bengal Government to the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal; (4) and to invite' patrons aisA 
gentlemen interested in the success of the Society to assist with 
gifts of books for the library or donations for the purchase 
of bookSj or for housing and equipment. The Local Government 
in their letter No. 1102-E , dated &e 11th June 1916,. informed 
the Society that the application for the purchase of copies of 
the journal had been granted, and in their letter No. 1818-E., 
dated the 7th July 1915, accorded their sanction to an annual 
grant of Bs. 8,000 in aid of Ethnographic Besearch, while in 
their letter No. 1531-E., dated the 16th August 1916, they in- 
formed the Society that a Committee had been appointed to work 
otit a scheme for the establishment of. a Provincial Museum and 
PnbUc Library. We are deeply grateful to the Local Govern- 
ment for the generous encouragement accorded to the Society. 

Copies of the fiules of the Society and of the proceedings 
of the inaugural meeting were circulated in all the districts of 
the Province, and thanks to the active interest taken in the 
Society by the Divisional Commissioners and District OflScers, 
applications for membership began to come in from all parts of 
the Province. At a meeting of the Council held on the l8th 
August 1915, as many as 152 applications for membership were 
considered and approved, and at subsequent meetings held on 
the £7th September and the SOth November the Council 
approved of 33 and 15 new members, respectively. These, 
together with the members who took part or were elected to office 
in the inaugural meeting, makeup a total of 237, exclusive of 
1 Patron and 6 Vice-Patrons. Of these, 11 are non-resident 
members, of whom 7 reside in the province of Bengal, 2 in the 
United Provinces, 1 in Madras, and 1 in Cochin. 

It is to be regretted that we have not yet received more than 
one application for life -membership. It is still more to be 
regretted that we have up to date received one donation, of 
Bs. 100, for the purchase of books, given by the proprietor of 
the Aul Estate in Orissa, to whom the thanks of the Council 
have been conveyed. The Council desire also to record their 
appreoiation of Mr. S. Sinha^s generous offer of his oollectiQii of 
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bodks to the Society. We trust that before long motiy other 
noblemen arid gentlemen of the province will come forward with 
donations towards the objects of the Society. A*' prospectus of 
the Society together with an appeal for donations for the 
purchase of books or for honsing and equipment^ and gifts of 
books or MSS. ^ has been printed^ and copies circulated in the 
several districts of the province. ' 

The report of the Committee appointed by Government regSrd^ 
ing the scheme for a Museum and Public Library will be shortly 
considered by Government. 

, During this the first year of our existence we have necessarily 
had to occupy ourselves more with the work of organization and 
the settling of preliminaries than with actual research. Still we 
have made a promising starts and have already issued two num* 
hers of our Journal. 

To form the nucleus of a Museum, we have already secured 
a number of implements, ornaments, and other articles of the 
Stone Age and Copper Age in this province, besides few ancient 
coins and other objects of antiquarian interest. It will not, 
however, be possible to form collections on a systematised plan 
until the necessary accommodation and arrangement for super- 
vision have been provided. 

Thanks to the prompt assistance given by the Local Gov- 
ernment, the Society has been in a position to meet all expenses 
incurred during the year, but larger sums will be required 
for its objects. 

An abstract statement of accounts is appended to this report 
The proceedings of the inaugural meeting of the Society as well 
as the proceedings of the meetings of the Council hith^'rto held 
have been published in the Society's Journal. 









ABSTRACT OF ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR 1915. 


Income. 



Bs. 

a. 


Ooveramwit grant for Ethnographic Hesearch ... 

3,000 

0 

0 

Oorarnment grant for J[oumal 

1,000 

0 

0 

Stthscription from mambers ap to Slst December 

477 

8 

0 

1916. 

Donation for Library . ... 

100 

0 

0 

Total ... 

4,677 

8 

0 

Expenditure. 


Es. 

a. 

p- 

Establishment ... 

88 

0 

0 

One Typewriting machine ... 

350 

0 

0 

Cost of paper, blocks and printing, etc. 

545 

13 

0 

Bailwaj freight for Journal 

18 

12 

0 

Furniture 

37 12 

0 

Stationery 

83 

12 

0 

Allowance of Anthropological Secretary 

2,500 

0 

0 

Stamps 

341 

3 

0 

Museum , ... 

5 11 

0 

Total 

3,6:4 

9 

0 

Balance 

962 

15 

0 



]I1.--Mi]inte8 of a meeting of the Conaoil 
held on Tuesda;^, the 30th Novem* 
her, 1915> at the Commissioner’s 
House at Bankipore. 

Fbeseki : 

1. The Hon^ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, Vice- 

President, in ihe Chair* 

2. S. A. Baja, Esq* 

3. K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 

4*. Prof. J. N. Sarkar, m.a* 

5. ,, J. N. Samaddar, b.a. 

6. Babu S. C. Roy, m:,a, b.l. 

1, The Minutes df the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

2. Pending applications for membership were considered, 
and 15 ordinary members were duly elected* Their! names are 
noted below : — 

I. Babu Indra Bilash Mukerjee, Sambalpur. 

2* A. J, Ollenbach, Esq., Khondmals. 

3. Lie^t.-Col. B. H« Maddox, m.b., t.m.s., Banchik 

4. Lieut. F. S. McNamara, Banchi. 

5. Babu Manmath Nath Mukerji, b.a., b.e. Banchi. 

6. Babu Nabendu Bhushan Mukerji, B.I*., Ehun6i» 

district Banchi. 

7. Babu Nagendra Nath Basu, 20, Biswakosa Lane, 

Bagbazar, Calcutta, 

8. Mr. C, J. B, Wight Boycott, Daltonganj* 

9. „ W. 0. MacGregor, Hazaribagh. 

10. j, A. M. Walter „ 

II, „ E. A. Oakley „ 


8 
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12. Mr. L. K. Ananthakrishana Ijer, B.A., L.T., Triohur, 

Cochin. 

13. Baba Thakur Brijnandan, Bankipore, 

14. Khan Sahib Abdul Maqtadir, Imperial Library^ Cal- 

cutta. 

15. Bey. 0. J. Millman, b.a., b.d., Udayagirij P. O. 

O^umsar, Madras. 

8. Besolved that the appointment of a peon be sanctioned 
for the General Secretary’s ofBce on a salary of Bs. 8 a month. 

4 . Bead a letter, dated the 10th November 1915, from the 
Manager of the Aul Estate, intimating that Baba Braja Sunder 
Deb, Proprietor of the Aul Estate in the Cuttack District, has 
been pleased to make a donation of Bs. 100 to the Society for 
the purchase of books for the library. 

Besolved that the Secretary be asked to convey the thanks of 
the Council to him. 



IV. — Minutes of .a meeting of the 
Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society held at the Com- 
missioner’s House, Bankipore, on 
the 4th January 1916. 

Present ; 

1. The Hon^ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham^ i. c. S., Vice^ 

President, in the Chair* 

2. y. H. Jackson, Esq., k.a. 

3. D, B. Spooner, Esq., b.a., ph.d. 

4. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, m.a. 

5. Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a. 

1. Bead and confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting 
of the Council held on the 30th November, 1916. 

2. Bead and passed the proposed list of agenda for the 
ordinary meeting of the Society to be held on the 24th January 
1916. In this connection the Council are of opinion that rules 
6, 6 and 7 of the rules of the Society may suitably be amended 
so as to confer on the Council the power of election of members, 
in view of the delay involved by the procedure prescribed in the 
existing rules. 

3. Bead the annexed list of 7 candidates for membership of 
the Society. Besolved that the names be approved :~ 

Names : ' 

1. Lady Holmwood. 

2. B. D. Banerji, Esq., m.a. 

3. T. A. Gopinatha Bao, Esq., M.A. 

4. G. E, Fawcus, Esq., m.a. 

5. Babu Haranandan Panday, b.a . 

6. Babu Krishna Govinda Tewari 

7. Babu Bidya Binod Singh, 
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4* Considered the rough draft of the annual report of the 
Council for the year 1915 prepared by the General Secretary* 
After discussion of the drafts it was resolved that it should be 
passed as amended by the Council. 

5» Considered a suggestion that invitations for the annual 
meeting of the Society should also be issued to selected non- 
members* The Council are of opinion that the General Secretary, 
when issuing invitation to the members of the Society for the 
annual meeting to be held on the 24th January 1916, should 
request each member to state whether he will be able to attend, 
and also to state whether he would like to bring with him any 
one or two non-members as visitors, and if so, to give the names 
and addresses of the latter, so that cards of invitation may issue 
to them so far as space permits. 

6« The Council desire to suggest that that part of Rule S3 
which provides that ordinary meetings of the Society shall be 
held once a quarter might suitably be modified so as to prescribe 
that at least two ordinary meetings of the Society shall be held 
each year, one in the beginning, and one towards the end, of the 
cold season, so that papers passed by the Sub-Committees may 
be read and discussed. The Council make this suggestion in 
view of the fact that under present provincial conditions it’ will 
probably be found impracticable to hold a meeting of the Society 
every quarter, and also because they feel that many papers might 
be offered which would be suitable for reading and discussion, 
though not ripe for publication in the J ournah 



V.—Minutes of a meeting of the Connoil 
held at Government Honse, Banki- 
pore, on the 24ih January, 1916. 


Fbesent : 

1. The Hon*ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, i,c.8., Vice- 

President, in the Gkair» 

2. The Hon'ble Mr. E. H. C, Walsh, O.S.I., i.c.s. 

5. Mahamahopadhyaja Pandit H. P. Shastri, M.A., oj.B. 

4. S. Sinha, Esq., Bar-at-Law. 

6. K. P, Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 

6. P. Kennedy, Esq., M.A., b.l. 

7. Principal V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a, 

8. D, B. Spooner, Esq., b.a., ph.d. 

9. Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, m.a., p.r.s, 

10. Babu Sarat Chandra Boy, m.a., b.l. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
2« Pending applications for membership were considered, and 
19 ordinary members were duly elected. Their names are noted 
below 

1. Babu Baidya Binod Singh Deo, Zamindar of loha, 

district Singhbhum, 

2. B. D. Banerjee, Esq., M.A., Assistant Superintendent, 

Archseological Survey of India, Indian Museam, 
Calcutta. 

8. T. A, Gopinath Eao, Esq., m.a., Superintendent of 
Archaeology, Travauoore State, Trivandrum (Madras), 
4. O. E» Fawcus, Esq., m.a.. Inspector of Schools, ChOta 
Nagpnr Division, Banchi. 
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6. Baba Krishna Gobinda Tewari^ Pleader, Khunti, district 
Banchi. 

6 . Lady Holmwood, 17, Harington Mansions, Calcutta. 

7. Baba Harnandan Pande, b.a., Excavation Assistant 

to the Director-General of Archesology of India, 
Simla. 

8. L. E. B. Cobden- Ramsay, Esq., O.I.E., I.C.S., Poli- 

tical Agent, Sambalpnr. 

9. The Bight Revd. F. Westcott, Bishop of Chpta Nagpar, 

Banohi. 

10. Maulvi S. M. Pazl-i-Haqq, B.A., Deputy Magistrate 

and Deputy Collector, Chaibassa. 

11. Rai Bahadur Janki Prasad Tewari, Retired Superinten- 

dent of Police, Ranchi. 

12. Babu Jagat Pal Sahay, Pleader, Ranchi. 

13. Babu Nirmal Chandra Ghose, m.a., b.l.. Pleader, 

Bankipore. 

14. Khan Bahadur Saiyid Sarfaraz Husain Khan, Hono- 

rary Magistrate, Patna. 

15. Rai Bahadur Lai Rajendra Sing Bariha of Barasam* 

bar, district Sambalpnr (C. P.) 

16. Babu Haran Chandra Chakladar, m.a., Professor, B, N. 

College, Bankipore. 

17. T. S. Macpherson, Esq., m.a., i.c.s., District and 

Sessions J udge, Arrah. 

18. H, N. L. Nandkeolyar, Esq., m.a., Bar.-at-Law, Banki- 

pore. 

19. Rev. Angarika H. Dharmapala, 4-A, College Square, 

Calcutta. 
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. I.— Temple Types in Tirhnt. * 

By D. B. Spooner, BJi., Fh.D. 

In his great History of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
Fergusson classifies all Hindu temple-fonns under one or other 
of three styles, which he designates Dravidian, Chalukyan and 
Indo-Aryan or Northern. The great Lingaraj temple at Bhu- 
vaneswar (Plate A) and the more famous Black Pagoda at 
Konarak are his principal examples of the third or Indo-Aryan 
style, and Fergusson asserts that he has devoted more time to 
a consideration of the origin and development of this architec- 
tural form than to any other problem in connexion with his 
work, but nevertheless without reaching any satisfactory solution. 
Speaking of the temple type in Orissan architecture, which 
according to him is the norm for Northern India, Fergnsfioi^ 
gives one to understand that its essential characteristics are ^ 
square cella for the image, indicated externally by a tall towcr^ 
which tower is always curvilinear, never shows any trace of 
storeys, and is surmounted by th|t massive circular co|nng st<^ , 
which is known as the &malaka, pn which finally rests the finish 

T , -,. . ‘1 -<«■ ^ ^ ^ 
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or hala%($. To the sikha^ra or iover eo constructed there may 
be and usually is added a porch or jaff<Skmohan, with sometimes 
other similar adjuncts. But temples of this style are essentially 
tripartite as described^ and their main characteristic is their 
curvilinear outline. This appears to be the form already stereo- 
typed in the oldest known examples in North India^ and 
Fergusson, beyond suggesting that their peculiarities were a 
structural necessity, leaves the problem of origin unsolved. If 
this is true of the oldest specimens of this type, it is, if possible, 
still more so of what Fergusson looks upon as the latest, most 
modern development of this general class, which he illustrates 
with a modem Bengal temple as he calls it, in Benares 
(Plate B). ^^This Bengal example,^^ he tells us, (Vol. II, page 
90), recalls nothing known in civil or domestic architecture. 
Neither the pyramid nor the tumulus afEords any suggestion 
as to the origin of the form, nor does the tower, either square 
or circular; nor does any form of civil or domestic archi- 
tecture. It does not seem to be derived from any of these 
and, whether we consider it as beautiful or otherwise, it seems 
certainly to have been invented principally at least for sssthetic 
purposes, and to have retained that ^impress from the earliest till 
the present day^\ Elsewhere (Vol. I, page 35^6), he suggests 
that some day the discovery of, some earlier example than any 
now known may render the evolution clearer, but beyond his 
suggestion of constructional necessity he was not himself able to 
go. It is the purpose of the present paper to propound a solu- 
tion of the problem so simple that Fergusson completely over- 
looked it, despite his obvious knowledge of the facts. 

First of all I wish to question Fergusson^s conclusion that 
his so-called Bengal temple in Benares is a lineal descaddant of 
the Orissan type. This paper does not deal with these Oriasen 
forms, and I will therefore not discuss here the special proMems 
attaching to the history of their development; but I am per- 
suaded that the Benares type which Fergusson illustrates is not to 
be derived from any fsuoh begihnings, and I suspect that it was 
beeaaine of thb initial n^soonceptaon that 
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witii all his unparalleled Imo^tAiiS^oi the suhjeoti failed to tiaoe 
the origin and growth he sought. 

But however diverse in history this fornii. of northern^ or as 
I will henceforth call it, Tirhut type of tomple may bei" it too Is 
essentially tripartite, and consists as a rule of cella, tower akd 
porch, which latter element is obviously a later adjunct to the 
structure. In the simplest form in which this sort of temple 
could appear, in point of theory, we should have a small square 
room, to contain the sacred image, with a more or less fordihary 
roof, sloped to keep the rain off, and in course of time, a narrow 
portico in front to keep the fierceness of the sun from entering 
the shrine. Such a structure as this would be about the simplest 
form of house we could imagine, granting these three elements 
as essential, and we will take this as our theoretical starting 
point, although it is evident that there is nothing curvilinear 
about it, and that such a primitive type of structure is remote 
indeed from, say, the Black Pagoda at KonSrak. Nor will the 
development which I mean to trace bring us at any point nearer 
to this building in essentials. 

Now in studying architectural developments, it is usually 
assumed, I believe, that if we could arrange all our temples in 
order of their dates, their devekpment would stand out, except 
for the fact that the earliest, most primitive types are supposed 
to have died out and to be thus no longer addncible. There 
is, of coarse, some truth in this assertion. If we had an 
unbroken series from the beginning, and knew their dates, the 
tracing of the development would doubtless be easy enoTi^h. 
In Tirhut, however, such a proceeding is certainly not possible, 
because, in the first place, there are extremely few temples 
of any real antiquity, (certainly none at all of the rem0e 
past), and the dates of those which da exist are not readiiy 
determinable in most cases. If then we are to trace 
development in the buildings of this region to*day, it wiU 
be due in the main to the iltlsity of the assumptibn that i^ 
primitive types have ceased. We must bear in mind^ bowevi^, 
^t the i^um|)tion in not altogether fi^lse. iltose 
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Ums exist to these earliest ioimn, as we shall aee, but they 
are all modem stractures^ in themselves^ and render the enquiry 
less easy than it might have been. But if the modernity of 
our documents be remembered^ and due allowanoe made for 
this circumstance^ the difficulties will be in no sense insu- 
perable. We must not, however, expect our modern structures 
to illustrate in each and every particular the precise stage of the 
development which the logic of the temples as a whole will 
put before ns, at each given point. 

It is for considerations snch as these that it is not now 
possible to illustrate among the temples extant in Tirhnt to-day 
any of exactly the most primitive type I have taken theoretically 
as our starting point in this enquiry. But wc see what is 
essentially the same in certain rude little shrines at Sonpur 
(Plate I). Here, as in the structure which we have hypothecat- 
ed, we see a simple square chamber, constituting the cella, with 
a simple, ordinary roof, rising to a point, and with a narrow 
porch in front. These are the Constituents of our simplest form 
of temple, and in the present example we find them in as simple 
forms as now are traceable among the existing and recorded 
monuments. It will be admitted that in primitiveness they 
are almost all that could be wished. They show, however, one 
feature which is regrettable namely the false arches applied 
decoratively to the sides of the cella wall. These are, of course, 
extremely modern elements, their ornamental cusps betraying 
Muhammadan influence, and they render the monument less 
suitable for our present purposes than could be wished. How- 
ever, if we eliminate this feature, and consider for the moment 
that these arches are not there (they are of course wholly 
non-essential), we shall have the primitive type we postulate, 
with perfectly plain, undecorated walls, and an equally undeco- 
rated pointed roof, square in plan, as is the cella proper. 

It was this very circumstance of the plainness of these 
surfaces which, so &r as I can judge, gave rise in course of time 
to the entire development which we seek to trace« Nowhere are 
the beauties of the play of light and shade more appreciated 
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in India^ whether because of the brightness of the sun or because 
of the innate sestheticism of the Hindu heart I cannot saj* At 
all events^ the Hindu has never been unmindful of "this feature^ 
and an sssthetic utilization of shadow is a conspicuous part of 
the beauty of most^ if not. all^ Indian monuments. The 
tonouB expanse of this plain wall^ t^alculated in Indian conditions 
to become a mere intolerable glare^ was not long endurable^ we 
may be sure. The builder sought to diversify this surface accor- 
dingly^ with a view, so I conceive, of introducing shadow, and 
to this end conceived the simple, but epoch-making expedient 
of advancing the central portion of his wall a little way 
2). By building out a central projection of this kind, he at once 
broke his plain surface by distributing it in two planes, and 
thereby gained the desiderated shadow. But let us now observe 
that even in this most modern of examples, a striking charac- 
teristic of the building is its prevailing lack of eaves. There is, 
to be sure, a slight projection around the top of the wall, inter- 
mediate between it and the actual roof, but it is in no sense 
conspicuous, and, in the most primitive examples, may not have 
existed at all. I rather infer that it did not exist, originally, 
because in the case of the Shiva temple at Padram, in S&rau 
District, where we see the first, instance of the projection on the 
cella wall of firhich I speak, we find that the contour of this pro- 
jection has been followed up into the region of the roof as well, 
and that its outer edge here also conforms, very naturally, to the 
configuration of this rooT, running parallel to the edge again. 
This result would have been not only facilitated by the absence 
of eaves, it would have been rendered almost a constructional 
necessity, for, with the side wall distributed in two planes, as it 
is here, the roof, if rising from the inner one of these planes, 
only, would have left the top portion of the second one bare, 
unfinished and objectionable. "But so slight a rim as surrouAds 
the top of the wall in this texnple at Padram would not havi^ 
prevented the carrying of the outline into the region of the lrbb^, 
even if we assume that it or its counterpart did actitally exist ili 
prehistoric instances. , ^ 
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Once carried npwaids in this way, however, the projection oh 
the oella wall ahtomatically, or with the minimnih of deliberate 
invention, snpj^es us with what is one of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of Hindu architectural ornament, namely, the decorative 
miniature. Fergusson at one place remarks (Volume II, page. , 
99), that '^almost all the ornaments on the facades of Buddhist 
temples are repetitions of themselves ; but the Hindus do not 
seem to have adopted this system so early, and the extent to 
which it is carried is generally a fair test of the age of Hindu 
temples How such a form could have developed naturally in 
a temple of purely Orissan type I cannot myself perceive ; but in 
the case of this temple at Padram it is clear that there is more 
than constructional propriety in it, it is almost a structural 
necessity. Were it not a fact that the Orissan temples are 
centuries older than any of the structures now extant in Tirhut, 
one would be tempted to suspect that the miniature as such 
originated with the Tirhut type, and, having become established 
in Indian architecture as a decorative device, was subsequently 
applied with less architectural propriety elsewhere. It is perhaps 
not impossible that this is really the case, despite the absence of 
quotable instances today of this Tirhut form in really ancient 
examples. But whatever the history of the miniature in the 
Orissan type, it will be, I think, obvious as we pi’oceed that in 
the Tirhut type it developed in this simple, unimaginative way. 

And why ? Because, having at last conceived this principle of 
achieving light and shade by the advancement of one portion of 
his wall, with this resultant single miniature as decoration for the 
siMara the architect very naturally next proceeded to repeat the 
process, when, by advancing yet a further portion of the wall 
symmetrically with the first and thereby distributing the surface 
in three planes instead of two, he attained not only added play 
of shade, but also a second miniature, as in the Har-Mandir at 
Ghataru in MuzafEaipur (Plate No. 8). 

That this is a great step forward all observers will admit, for 
this Har-Mandir is as chaste and beautiful as it is simple in its 
every part* Nor is it surprising that the success of this ventute 







should have euooura^^ the builder to ooutiuua iu the lbroier 
course^ and advance yet a third portion in the same way> the . 
result observable in the Mahadeva temple in Mahal]& Garhi 
in Chapia (Plate No. 4} . It speaks equally for his good taste that 
he recognized this as the proper limit of this style^ for no temple 
re(^rded in Tirhut shows any attempt to advance farther along these 
lines. The Chapra example is the culmination of this style^ and will 
appeal to Europeans as to Indians in its every line. It is indeed 
remarkable how closely it approximates in feeling to many spbces 
on Christian churches in the Western world, although it is, I take 
it, perfectly obvious from what we have already seen that both 
in origin and development the whole is absolutely local and 
This fourth type, wherein the cella wall is broken by three 
indigenous. 

projections and the tower decorated with three miniatures, forms^ 
as 1 have just remarked, the culmination of the development in 
this direction. But if we now turn back to Type the Shiva 
temple at Padram, where there is only one such projection, we 
observe that in distributing the surface of the wall in two planes, 
this projection also divides it into three vertical panels, one 
formed by the projection itself, the other two by the parts of the 
wall at either side remaining unadvanced. At some stage of the 
architectural history this threefold division appears to have come 
prominently into notice, and the architect conceived the idea of 
balancing this triplicity rythmically by a corresponding threefold 
division oi' his tower in horizontal storeys (Plate 5). The 
result is seen in the Shiva temple at Bagaha in Champgran 
District. Here we have a three-storeyed tower corresponding 
rythmically to the three panels on the cella wall, each of the 
three storeys being formed of rows of miniature indivi* 

dually evolved, so I conceive it, in the simple way that we have 
seen, but become stereotyped as an accepted architeciuial mma# 
ment before the creation of Type 6 was possible,* 

* A form trauBitional between Types 4 and 5 is afforded tta by temples of Type 
2 where minor miniatiueB are placed At the four oomers ristim to half tbe faeigat 
of the main or central miniature. This irasults In a threefold m^sontal divittOtt 
tA the tower, also, and is presumably?, the origin of the rythxa hV^ipeea 
hoHsentsi storeys sad the vertloal paaiilling. 
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At first sight one may be inclined to donbt whether there is 
really any connexion between these three storeys here in the tower 
and the three unobtinisive panels in the wall^ but so far as my 
present survey of the Tirhut temples enables me to judge (and I 
have photographs of almost every building of any interest at all)^ 
this rythm between the vertical panelling and the horizontal 
banding is a constant one. A few insignificant exceptions do 
exist, but these are apparently spurious modem forms, built by 
humble modern masons ignorant of the true principles of their 
art. They form no integral part of the development and as mere 
architectural mistakes may be left out of consideration in this 
paper. Besides, these subtypes are the great exception. In the vast 
majority of cases the relationship between the divisions of the cella 
wall and those of the ^ikhata or tower is faithfully maintained. 
This results in the interesting fact that the number of such hori- 
zontal storeys is regularly an uneven one. The projections on 
the cella wall naturally divide it into either three or five or seven 
vertical panels, according to the number of these projections ; 
they cannot divide it into four or six or eight. In consequence 
we find that the horizontal storeys similarly advance in odd 
numbers, the next step in the development being illustrated by 
the Kamaleswarnath temple at Triveni in Champaran District 
(Plate 6). Here we see that the side of the cella wall has been 
broken into five vertical panels'by means of the two projections ; 
but instead of decorating the tower vertically by two resultant 
miniatures, as we saw in the case of the Har-Mandir at Ghataru 
where the cella was similarly constructed, we here find that 
the iikhafa has been banded horizontally by five rows of minia- 
tures. The temple is a very modern one, of course, and the ses- 
thetic variation in the size of these miniatures makes the coun- 
ting of the storeys in the photograph less easy than we could 
desire, perhaps, although there actually are five storeys in reali- 
ty; but in the case of the next example (Plate 7), the 
Mahadeva asthan at Saurath in Darbhanga, and in the other 
examples we shall see, the counting is obvious enough. Here 
tibe projections on the cella wall are three, which divide the 
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8ur&ce into seven well-defined vertical panels. These seven par 
nels are counterbalanced by the seven storeys of the tower, these 
seven storeys being brought about by five actual rows of minia- 
tures making up five storeys, with one miniature on each face of 
the square tower to compose the sixth, and the actual summit of 
the tower itself constituting the kst or seventh storey. For the 
rythm which I postulate it is obviously unessential that there 
should be precisely as many rows of miniatures as there are ver- 
tical panels. What is essential is that the tower should show as 
many horizontal bands as there are vertical panels. But once 
constituted, these horizontal bands may be decorated or other- 
wise treated in a variety of ways, according to the sesthetic 
feeling of the i.rchitect. Thus we find that in the case of the 
Bam-ji Mandir at Semaria in Saran (Plate 8), the side of the 
cella wall is divided into nine vertical panels, and that the tower 
above the eaves is divided correspondingly into nine horizontal 
bands, some of these bands being horizontal rows of miniatures, 
and some being treated otherwise. The builder fortunately re- 
cognized that a mere multiplication of rows of miniature siiha- 
ras would result in intolerable monotony, and he has done his 
best to overcome this difficulty. 

The culmination of the principles we have been following is 
reached in the Bamchandra Mandir at Ahalya Asthan at Ahiari 
in the Darbhanga District (Plate 9) which comes perhaps nearest 
of the Tirhut temples to that type of modern temple in Benares 
which Pergusson illustrates. At first sight it is not altogether 
obvious how this peculiar building is to be accounted for, nor 
how it falls into line with all the types we have just seen. It 
is, however, apparent, that as regards the panelling on the cella- 
wall, the Bamchandra Mandir is but one step in advance of the 
Bam-ji Mandir at Semaria, which was shown in the preceding 
plate. That temple had nine panels ; the present one shows 
eleven ; although in this ultra-developed form they are no Icmger 
actual projections from the sides of the cella, but purely decorative 
panels. Their number, however, is eleven, and we feel 
tively that, in the light of all the other temples of this 
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clags which we have examined, this number of eleven Should be 
rythmically balanced in the storeys of the tower. Now to erect 
aiiything like an eleven-storeyed-tower on so small a base or 
cella as we see in this example would be a difficult and certSiBly 
most unaasthetic proceeding. The building is top-heavy even as 
we see it. The builder, therefore, was faced with two alterna- 
tives, as I conceive it, either to abandon the fundamental prin- 
ciple of construction, or to interpret it to fit his structure. He 
wisely chose the latter of these alternatives, and contrived to re- 
tain his rythm and keep his eleven storeys in a most ingenious 
way. At either side of the tower we see that he has built up a 
series of five rows of miniatures, putting five such in the bottom 
row, four in the second, three in the third, and so on, with the 
result that these series rise in a definitely ascending scale. The 
eye travels up them. The sixth storey, however, which crosses 
the entire width of the pinnacle, serves as a transitional mem- 
ber, and brings us to the top of what is as clearly a descending 
series of single miniatures centrally placed and so constructed 
that the topmost one is the largest, and the others each smaller 
and smaller, so that here the progress of the eye is inevitably 
downwards. Thus, having ascended by the rising tiers at either 
side, and having tlius accomplished five storeys, the eye of the 
beholder meets the transitional sixth storey at the top, and is 
then led downwards through yet five other storeys, in this inge- 
nious way completing the number of eleven requisite for rythm. 
Thus, although at first sight this temple at Ahiari appears a 
mere monstrosity quite as inscrutable as Fergusson^s temple in 
Benares we can now see that in reality it constitutes the legiti- 
mate culmination of the style. There are faint traces of a curvi- 
linear outline here as in the Benares example, but to my mind these 
are accidental, and in no way essential. They are sufficiently 
accounted for by the long familiaiity of the Indian eye to the cur- 
vilinear outline of the Orissan type of shrine, but I cannot see 
that this curvature has any fundamental bearing on the problem 
of development in the type of temple in the Tirhut region* The 
class as a whole appears to me to be essentially distinct from the 
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Iiido^Aryan type of Fergusson^s discussion, and to be explained as 
we have seen on very simple lines in perfect independence of the. 
Orissan style, save perhaps in individual instances where the <»iir 
line of the aUkara has been influenced in a minor way and to an 
almost negligible extent. 

Now it will have been noticed that in all the monuments that 
we have ao far seen, the tower is square in plan. A very simple 
development from this original norm was effected by cutting off 
the four comers of the tower, with the result seen in the Shiva 
Mandir at Dandaspur in Saran District (Plate II) where we 
see an octagonal tower decorated vertically as in the first group 
illustrated at the beginning of the lecture. The same principle is 
again illustrated [by the Radhi, Krishna temple in Muzaffarpur 
(Plate 12) where an octagonal tower is treated horizontally. 
Here the projections on the side of the cella being two in number, 
the panels number five and the horizontal banding of the sikAard 
is measured or spaced with reference to this fact, although the 
pinnacle is left to do duty for the two uppermost storeys. In 
Plate 13, the Shiva Mandir of Ganpat Ram at Bagaha in Cham- 
paran, we have a similar octagonal tower with seven horizontal 
storeys, if we count the miniatures immediately above the en- 
trance ; but whether the side of the cella wall shows the three pro- 
jections which this number of storeys indicates is unhappily not 
determinable from the photograph before us. In these more 
developed forms we sometimes find that the rythm has been over- 
looked, — sometimes, but by no means always. Some octagonal 
towers, however, appear to show an even number of storeys, which 
could never be the case were the fundamental principles borne in 
mind. Thus the miniatures piled at the angles here appear to 
mount through six storeys only ; but the appearance is misleading, 
the tower being as we have seen seven-storeyed in reality. The 
same may be true elsewhere also where the rythm seems at first to 
have been overlooked. 

From the octagon the plan of the tower passed by a natnml 
transition into the true circle, and we get the temple with 
round tower, such as is sho^n by the Bhagawiti at 
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Stib^h m the district of Muzaffaipur (Plate 16). This building 
I am told was erected by an exile from Nepal, and fonns parhaps 
no very genuine link in the chain of development in Tirhut. I 
venture to illustrate it here, however, as it fills what would other** 
wise be a gap in our logical series. There appears to be no other 
example of this type in the whole division, which perhaps is not 
regrettable on aesthetic grounds. 

From the tower we pass next to the simple dome, a beautiful 
example of which is shown in Krishna Teli^s Shiva Mandir at 
Mairow Dih in the Chapra Subdivision of Saran District (Plate 
Ifi). Bui that neither the round tower nor the dome can be in- 
fluenced by any principle ^f rythm such as we have witnessed in 
our earlier examples is obvious, and here we see that the side of 
the cella wall is treated simply as in the case of the primitive 
shrines at Sonpur with which we began our series as a whole. 

One ugly temple at Kakraul in Darbhanga District shows an 
unadmirable development of this dome into a square form, but this 
1 will not illustrate. Plate 18, however, shows a more graceful 
modification, where the round or square dome has passed into the 
octagon, this Rfim Mandir at Samastipur in Saran being typical 
of a not numerous but picturesque class of temples, for some 
curious reason specially favoured and approved at Parsa in the 
same district, where there are several temples of this special type. 

So far as my present survey goes, no further development 
of the simple tripartite unit is traceable in Tirhut. We have 
not yet by any means completed the story of temple development 
in Northern India, but part of the remaining story is traceable 
in mMltiplications of the units already seen. Thus (Plate 20), 
the Har-Mandir at Plarauli in MuzafEarpur, shows us what was 
the next step forward, the building of two of the now familiar 
tripartite units side by side ; in this particular case they are 
essentially two distinct units independent save for their being 
juxtapoEed. But as all of you are aware, temples of this dual type 
frequently have the entrance porch in common, when their archi** 
tectural unity is more apparent. In the Harauli temple we see 
the tower treated vertically by the application of two miniaturesi 
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axaetlyas in the Hsr<^Mandir at Ghat&m whieh ms our third iypb 
abovej and here too we see that there'are two projections on the 
side of the oella wall> so that the unit even here is true to type. 

Plate the Shiva and Thakur Mandirs at Srinagar ill Sft* 
ran^ show the developed tower in circular form rising fromapoly*^ 
gonal base, where the tower itself is decorated horizontally by 
bauds of very schematic miniatures. In essence, however, the 
nuniber of these miniatures corresponds exactly to the number of 
surfaces in the cella wall, so that strictly speaking this temple is 
only another and developed form of the type preceding. The 
treatment is really again a vertical one, and the resulting appear- 
ance of horizontal banding is more an accident than otherwise, 
which is interesting as showing how two seemingly quite distinct 
forms of decoration can overlap. 

From two such units side by side the next step is clearly to a 
threefold form, and Mahant Jai Bam Dass-ji^s temple in Chapra 
(Plate 2S) will illustrate this curious but pleasing stage of the 
development. I regret to say that this triple temple is unique in 
all Tirhut. Before leaving it let us appreciate the clever and suc- 
cessful way in which the artist has introduced variety in his treat- 
ment of the several spires. 

So far as these simple units go, this is the whole series for 
Tirhut. But this growth into duplex and triplex forms was not 
the only development which took place. We have seen above 
that all these various temples consist of three parts, the cella, the 
tower and then the porch. But in some instances we see, as in 
the Kankali Devi temple at Simraongarh in Nepalese territory, 
(Plate 26) , that in course of time the familiar porch developed 
into a sort of verandah all around the shrine, which gives us 
quite a new form altogether. Here the tower is decorated verti- 
cally as in the first group above, and the same varieties of tower 
may be traced here as in the case of simple units. It v^rOuld 
however serve nd useful purpose to iDustrate all the now lanlUiair 
stag^ over again, and I will show you only the Shiva 
at Sheohar in Muzaffarpur (Plate 28), as illustrating a temple bf 
this general class with the tow9 treated in the horu^tel 
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Plate 29^ the temple of ERdhR'-ji at d^agdisptir in SRmni 
the same principle applied to a domed shrine, and the B&mji Man^ 
dir at Bs,ngra in Saran illustrates the same with double towers 
(Plate 32). A further direction in which the class developed is 
seen in the case of the Mahadeva temple at Akhara Gh§t in Muzaf* 
farpur {Plate 34) where we find that instead of a single porch there 
is one on every side, the principles of the nMara howevey remain- 
ing fixed. This particular variation, though, has not met general 
favour, and so far I have found only this single institnee of ^ttiis 
type in all Tirhut. What was a much more favourite develop- 
ment is shown in the familiar Panch Mandir type (Plate 85) as 
illustrated by a temple at Pojhia in Muzaffarpur. Here we see 
that to the original shrine, constructed in this case on the princi- 
ples of our Type 1 above, four minor shrines have been added, 
one at each of the four comers, all five being of the same simple 
type individually. In most instances, however, the central tower 
or stiAara in Panch Mandir temples is of more developed form 
than are the necessarily smaller corner shrines, thus Plate 37 
shows us the Panch Mandir at B^gra (Saran) where the central 
tower is of Type 4 and the corner ones of Type 8. In this way 
great diversity was obtainable and has in practice been obtained, 
the many Panch Mandirs in Tirhut exhibiting a wonderful varie- 
ty on tabulation. Not each and every form of simple unit has 
been traced, of course, but a fairly extensive series does exist, too 
extensive for me to illustrate to-night. It will suflice if I show 
you one or two of the more striking examples, for instance the 
Panch Mandir at Chapra depicted in Plate 39. Here the builder 
has very neatly and successfully combined the two principles of 
decoration, making his central tower of the horizontal or storeyed 
type and the comer towers of the vertical order. The mam spire 
I would point out seems at first to be four-storeyed ; but the 
panelling on the cella wall being fivefold actually, I fancy that the 
lofty finial is meant to compensate and thereby keep the rythm* 
In the case of the comer towers we see the old principle adhered 
to very strictly, there being three projections on the side and 
three corresponding miniatures on the surfiu^e of the teww* 
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Panch Mandir at Chainpur in Saran Difitncjb (Plata 4t) 
cannot see from the photograph how many^ if any^ paneb the 
walls may show^ bnt the seyen starts of the^centiad tower 
should indicate seven such, and the three storeys of the cornp* 
ones a single projection. The total effect is very pleasing, wA 
in the enclosing of the side entrances we have the germ of wbht 
we shall soon see is the domination of development in all these 
temples as a class. 

Before we advance to that stage, however, I should Uhe to 
show yon Plate 43, another Panch Mandir at Chapra, which is 
remarkable not only for the clarity with which it illustrates ihe 
principles we have been discussing, but still more so for the 
wonderful approach it makes to European forms. There is 
nothing here to remind us of Fergusson^s Orissan type at all| so 
far as I can see, and certainly nothing in the least cryptic or 
mysterious, as each and every step of the development has been 
traced this evening, from the simple shrines at Sonpur up to the 
masterpiece before us now. In architectural feeling it seems to 
me that the present example approaches curiously near to many 
ancient and famous shrines in European cities, and some here will, 

I fancy, be reminded of the great cathedral of Milan even before 
I draw attention to the similarity. And yet it must he perfectly 
apparent to all of us that despite the strong resemblance in 
external form, the two are as wholly independent and distinct as 
could be wished. 

But just as all the towers in all the temples of our fimt and 
second classes were square in plan and from them we passed to 
the octagonal and then the round, so the development goes in the 
Panch Mandir type of temple also, and Plate 44 showing the 
Mah&deva temple at Bamnagar in Champaran illustrates a form 
which is almost as reminiscent of Bussian churches as the splen* 
did Chapra was of Milan. Indeed, once when I happened 

to be showing these photographs to a group in a bazaar in Saran, 
som^ villager remarked on quite his own initiative, on seeing this 
particular temple here, " Wuh to mandir nei kai, j/irjah ka%*\ 

which idiowcdim acumen IhaA not expect in that ompbviihu^ 
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Vbe same deveiopamt^b^ the domed ranei^^ ws ebootvlt isk 
flate 45^ Ae JB&jmatfl Mwdir sA Hpra €h&i in Bsurbluu^ 
tMBtrict;^ is less like forms familiar to Soropean ^es* But this 
again Ues somewhat outside the general line of development 
among Tjrhut temples. 

A more essential step is illustrated by Plate 46^ the Th&kur* 
bsriat KfinhauH in MuzaSarpur^ where the enclosing of the 
spaces between the comer towers has come so into prominence 
that these porches and the corner towers or shrines are almost' on 
an equality. When this is actually the ease the final step is 
takeuj and we reach the developed Navaratna type shown in 
Plate 47, which is R&ma^s temple at Muzafiarpur. But I am 
wrong really in calling l^his the final step. That consisted in 
adding to the complex now before us a further porch, such as is 
shown in Plate 48, another temple at Muzaffarpur, to Bam and 
J&aakj. This is the utmost culmination of temple architecture as 
illustrated now in the districts north of us, and I am sure that we 
are all agreed that this is a fitting and appropriate point lor the 
derelopment to stop. Any further development along the lines 
we have been tradng would result, or so it seems to me, in anti^ 
climax ; but stayed where it is at present, the style is whelly 
logical and wholly admirable. The people of Tirhut am to bs 
warmly congratulated on the possession of so complete a asiaes 
of temples as they now possess, a series sufficient to iBusiaraite^^ 
whole developmmit of this important style, sad a series in« 
eluding many shrines of special interest and beauty. Let us 
hope tiliat they will do their best to safeguard their {nheritance, 
and to maintain the temples we have seen in good condition. 
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Ilai-Maudir at GliaUau, 
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Uj'iii Maiidir at Sama>tipur. 
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Kaiikali Devi Temple at Siniraon^aili. 
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Pencil Mandlr at Chainpur, 
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Mahadevi Templu at Uamiia-ar. 
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ajinatfi Maiidir at Pipra Gliat. 
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Thakurbari at KanauU, 
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n.— Hoase-ibviildiii.e and Sanitation iii 
Ancient India* 

By MkhaniAliopadliyfiya Oanga Kath Jliat f>. Utt* 

[Sources of Information. — (1) Charaka-^samhitdi (2) Sushlix* 
ta.’ samhitSj (S) Matsya-Purdna, (4) Agni-Purana, (5) Brihat- 
sarhhita of Varaha-miliira, (6) Bbavaprakdsha> (7) YaisySyana^is 
Kamasutra] 

Prom a study of tbe above books we leam how careful the 
older Indians were in regard to planning their towns and cities^ 
building their dwelling-houses^ and arranging their daily life* 
We shall find, in course of our study, that they elaborated 
minute rules on these points,— rules that could not but have been 
arrived at by a course of reasoning and induction based upon long 
experience. It is true that in this country religious motivet 
have been assigned to nearly all rules of life ; the reason for this 
lay in the fact that the people of this country have always been 
by their very nature extremely raUocinative ; rightly or wrongly, 
they must exercise their thinking power over anytUng that is 
told them; so that if an Indian k told to do son^ething sixm^ 
for the purpose of some ordinary viable result, he is apt to 
reason somewhat thus — It may be that the folkndx^ of the 
course of action suggested wiU Isad to my happiness^^^but t%» 
action is a difficult one, — ^will the happiness derived . from it 
compensate for the trouble involved in the doing the a^?*— 
and being of a slothful temperament he is more iilc^ thAu not 
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to leave the action alone and thus earn present ease and comfort. 
With a view to counteract this tendency, our teachers felt it 
advisable to go to the other extreme and attribute an invisible 
superphysical result to nearly every course of action that they 
prescribed. This, however, need not prevent us from dwelling 
upon and laying stress on the obvious benefits derivable from the 
rules and regulations laid down. 

The state of sanitation in any country can be determined by 
three factors — (1) by the way in which its tovms and villages 
are planned, (2) the disposition of the dwelling-houses and 
(3) the ways of living. This paper therefore will be divided 
into these three parts. 


I 

With every 108 ^ villages ** it was considered necessary to have 
a Mown^, which was the centre of trade and business of all kinds. 
The points of difference between a ^ village ^ and ^ town ^ were 
that the town was protected by a ditch and a wall, while the 
village was not so protected ; the town was inhabited mostly 
by tradespeople, in addition to the king and his appurtenances, 
while the village was inhabited by agricultural people. In 
both these places, the presence of several roads and public squares 
was considered necessary ; there used to be a large open space in 
the centre of the town. Within the town, the principal roads 
were 30 feet wide, and the side-alleys and lanes 8 to 13 feet 
wide. The open highway leading from one town to another 
was 100 feet wide. The village-roads were 60 feet wide. The 
reason for village-roads being wider than town-roads perhaps 
lay in the fact that, on account of the town being inhabited by 
well-to-do persons and being infested with all sorts of undesirable 
men, there was greater danger of theft and robbery in the town 
than in the villages j and this made more compactness desirable. 
Even at the present day we find people in the villages having thehr 
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harvesting farms in open spaces away from the dwelling-houses, 
while in the towns everything has to be kept within sight. 
It was this fear of robbers which led the people of the town 
gradually to give up all consideration for sanitation and concen- 
trate their attention on devising means for safety from robbers ; 
and it is the result of this that we find in ;our older towns 
today, where the more thickly populated parts, inhabited by the 
most well-to-do persons, have become mere dens where the sun^s 
rays seldom reach. 

The older Indians paid due attention +o drainage. It is laid 
down that a town or a village should always be located upon 
sloping ground, the slope towards the north and south being 
considered most desirable ; and it was considered very wrong 
to have ditches and pools in close proximity to human habi- 
tations. 

Eight miles from the city there were hunting grounds, and 
four miles from there villages were located. 

It is clear from the description of cities found in the Rama- 
yana and the Mahdbharata that Indian towns in ancient times 
were clean, houses were placed apart from one another, the roads 
were clean, wide and well- watered and (occasionally) perfumed ; 
and the markets and squares were carefully distributed. (Val- 
mlkPs Rdmdyana^ Bdldkdnda). In the Kadambari Banabhatta 
also describes the city of Ujjayini as containing wide and clean 
roads and markets. 

In Agni-Purdna [Aihgdga^ 100) we find elaborate ruled 
regarding town-planning. The area of the town should vary 
between 32 and 64} square miles; it should be surrounded by 
a wall — four gates on four sides, at least 9 feet wide, through 
which elephants may pass with ease ; — the market-place should 
he broad the shape of the town should be like that of the 
b6w ; every town and village has its own temple and places of 
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worship; — ^the inhabitants were distributed in three 
somewhat in the following manner 



So much for towns and villages. As regards buildlng-sitcS 
We find detailed directions laid down in the UaUy^t Tura%a and 
the Bfihat^'sarkhita, 

No dwelling-house is to be built upon barren land, or upon 
a plot that is sandy or damp. Special care should be taken 
in selecting a site, with a view to avoid the contingency of free 
access of light and air being endangered by the presence of 
obstructions in the shape of trees, etc. It is said that * if 
there is a tree in front of the house, it gives rise to many 
undesirable results; if, in front of the house there happens to be 
a puddle, there is sorrow in the household ; the presence of a 
well in close proximity to the house brings upon the inmates 
the disease of epilepsy, and the presence of a drain leads to 
suSering {Agni-Purana, Adhgaga^YQi), Nor were these pcoplcf 
prone to merely propounding utopian rules ; they were f uQy ah'VO 
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to the faet that in severaJ caaes it may not be potslblb to irail 
the pteaence of the forbidden things in front of the hoffiie. 
With a view to such cases it is laid down that if it be impoBsible 
to remove any particular obstruction, the house should be 
built in such a way as to leave between the house and the 
obstruction a clear space, which should be at least twice ai 
long as the height of the proposed house. Prom this it is 
clear that in laying down this rule, the teachers had in view 
the necessity of free access of light and air. To the same end 
we have another rule, forbidding the building of one houee 
immediately in front of another; every house should have a 
clear space at least in front and towards its left. 

They were not content with only the cleanness of the upper 
surface of the site. It is laid down that before a house is 
built, the whole ground should be dug up — if possible, until 
a layer of water is reached, but, in any case — not less than 8 
feet deep ; and every unclean thing should be removed. 

That they were very particular about the surroundings 
being clean and free from undesiiuble things is shown by the 
minute rules that have been laid down in connection with trees 
in the vicinity of houses. Exact reasons for the choice of these 
trees are difficult to imagine ; but that the selection was not due 
to consideration for purely transcendental results is clear from the 
rule prohibiting the presence of the holy a HcmreliQiom 

tree on the eastern side of the house. In point of transcendental 
results, the presence of this holy tree, an object of worship, 
should have been considered most desirable on the eastern side. 
It would seem therefore that these mks are based, more or less, 
upon sanitaiy considerations ; — the result of long practical 
experience. We can reproduce here only a few of these rules - 
(1) ^ On the east avoid the on the south the 

P<«iM;onthe north-east, the Hcd-flower tree; on the south** 
east trees exuding milk\ (^) ,'It is advisable to ^ve 
Banyan Ficus Indiea on the ; east; the Udumi^ra Fieui 
mosms 0 on the south; the Ai^vaff^a on the west and the 
Plc^isa on the north ^ {Matsy^'^urdna). (3) ,'It is 
to near the house trees thorns; trees exuding milk 
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or fruit trees ^ But if there be an; such tree alxead; exist** 
ing, it should not be cut ; as the cutting of trees is deprecated ; 
between the house and the prohibited tree some other deabable 
tree should be planted ; such trees for instance, as the Ashoksy 
the Bakula, the Champa, Pomegranate, Grapes, Cocoanut and 
Bilva Considerations of light and air come in here also : it 
is said that ^ even a tree of gold should not be planted opposite 
to the main door of the house.^ 


II 

We have seen abovo with what care and foresight the old 
Indians chose their dwelling sites. We now proceed to examine 
what rules they have laid down in regard to the building of the 
dwelling-houses. 

There used to be eight kinds of houses ; (1) Built of stone, 
called ^ Mandira \ (&) built of baked bricks, called * Fastu \ (8) 
built of unbaked bricks, called ^ Sumanta \ (4) built of clay, 
called ^ Sudhdra \ (5) built of wood, called * Mdnd%ya \ (6) built 
of bamboos, called * Maadana^ (7) built of cloth, called 
* and (8) built of grass, called ' KaHma \ 

The Charat-BQ'ikhiia (Sutrasthana, Adhyaya, 15) lays down 
the following directions ; — ^The house should be strong ; free from 
air-draughts ; and yet some parts should he open enough to admit 
of fresh air from all four directions. Rooms should not be very 
small ; they should he large enough to allow of all members of 
the family moving about freely. The bouse should not be built 
just below another high house. There should be free access of 
light and air. Places exposed to much smoke or dust or noise 
or bad smell should be avoided. It is not desirable to have the 
rooms exposed to too much sun. The plinth should be at least 
high enough to make it necessary to have a flight of steps leading 
to it. Kitchen, bathing room and latrine should be each apait, 
and aloof from the dwelling-house. 

Further on, in Adh^dya II of the Ifiddnaithina, the 
Charah^k^mikhita goes on to say that one should avoid places 
where there is bad smell, where the ground is barren or damp. 
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wtiich is infested with snakes, insects or mos^ttitoes, whSr(^ th«» 
is too much of weeds growing wild, where the neighbours aixs 
ill-mannered or addicted to bad pursuits, which is liable tb 
shocks of earthquake, and which is not open enough to receiTO 
sufficient light and air. 

All the books insist upon the latrine being aloof from iSkd 
rest of the dwelling. But even so this latrine was meant for the 
sick and the infirm only. For the man in ordinary health, it was 
necessary to go out into the open Jungles. It is laid down that 
one should proceed at least so far from his house as would be reach* 
ed by an arrow shot with ordinary force; and the further minute 
directions laid down bear testimony to the care and attention 
that people devoted to this branch of sanitation. If these direc* 
tions are followed there can be no possibility of any kind of evil 
smell spreading. 

Each ordinary household, according to the 
consisted of five bouses, built round a courtyard. The exact dimen- 
sions of the houses varied with the caste and profession of the 
dweller. Different dimensions have been prescribed for the houses 
of Kings, Commanders of armies. Ministers, Brahmanas, Ksattri- 
yas, Yaishyas, and Shudras. In this paper when speaking of 
the details in regard to the dimensions we shall take the Brah* 
manats house as the standard. 

Of the five houses, the width should be 48, 42, 36, 30 and 24 
feet respectively ; and the length of a house was width + 
so that the length of the houses would be — (1) 48 4- (2) 

+ (^) (4) SO + f^, and (6) 24 + In regard 

to the cattle-house, granary and ^ fire-house ^ (the Sacrificial 
House) no precise dimensions are laid down. These would natur- 
ally vary with the requirements of the householder. 

Towards the courtyard there should be verandahs to all the 
five houses. The width of the verandah was — 

(Length of House 4 - width of House) x 

Ti [ 

so that in our standard house it would be— 

^ ' ^ =aX5 feet a||>roximateljr. 



Ill 

But aooordiflig to tho MaUg 0 f^FurS»Qi tbo of ^ fui^ 
M&daik ihould be half of the width of the boiuie ; bo bj 
this, it would be 24 feet. Towards the outside tbeie should U 
terrace along the houses, — according to the ; but 

the Matiya-Purdna would have verandahs here also. 

That people were careful regarding the outwa^rd appearance is 
shown by the rule that future extensions, when made, should be 
on all sides, and not only on one side. 

The plinth of the house should be at least tV> and not more 
than of its width ; so that in our standard house, it would 
be between 3 feet and 4 feet. But Fiahvaiarmd, as quoted by 
Bhattotpala, lays down 4 feet as the standard plinth for all 
houses. 

The thickness of the wall should be jV l^be width of the 
house ; so that in our standard house it would be 3 feet. The 
thickness of the wall was proportionate to the width of the house, 
because the wider the house, the longer would be the beam ; and 
hence the wall should be correspondingly thick, in order to be 
able to bear the burden of the beams. 

In regard to all these rules, Bhattotpala, in his commentary 
on the B rihat-sa^iitd, says that they apply to brick-built houses. 
In connection with houses built of wood, bamboo or grass, there 
are no such hard-and-fast rules in regard to the size, etc., though 
of course those relating to sanitation are equally binding on all. 

The height of the house should not be more than its width 
says the Brihat^a>Mi6a, But the Agnipurdna 104, 

verse 27) would have the height double of the width. This, 
we are inclined to think, refers to a double-storied house. 

As regards the door, its width should be — in Jnguh or 

inchco house ^ ^ width of house , 

6 8 

so that in our standard house it would be— ^ 
y + 18 + Iff =3 feet nearly. 

The Mataya-Purdaa has laid down 7 feet as the width 
of the door. But this refers to the King^s house. For the royal 
|»al^ the Brihat-aa^Uid lays down 16 f^ ^ the bright, 
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Am^i&mg to tlio tbo width o{ the door iholdA 

ba half Its height. Though according to the tiie 

height of the door should be three times its width ; by jkhis^ the 
door in one standard house would be nearly 3 feet wide and nearly 
9 feet high. 

Every house should have doors on all four sides ; but no 
two doors should be exactly opposite each other. Even the 
modem village mason is very particular about this. In spite 
of the strictest orders of the master^ he will never , idlow two 
doors to be exactly opposite^ but will shift them at least 
an inch or two. The preventing of direct draught appears to be 
the motive underlying this rule. 

In regard to pillars^ we have the following directions. The 
height of the pillar above the plinth should be 16 feet. Its 
diameter at the base should be— 


Height X 9 
bO 


- -g^ - = I (*•«•> nearly 2 feet). 


It should taper towards the top, where its diameter should be 
nearly 20 inches. The circumference would be nearly thrice the 
diameter. The entire pillar having been divided into nine 
parts — 

The first ninth part — shall be the pedestal. 

„ second „ „ masonry work, jar-shaped. 

,, third „ ,, „ „ lotus-shaped. 

„ fourth „ „ ,, ,, overhanging lips. 

Above this comes the main body of the pillar, which may 
be either round (called ^ vrittar *), or four-sided (called Mueiaia)^ 
or eight-sided (called Tajra), or sixteen-sided (called Dvivajra), 
or thirty-two-sided (called Pralinaia ) . 

Over these pillars beams are placed horizontally— the thickness 
of these beams to be the same as that of the pillar. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that there is jio 
mention of arches. In fact arches, in the proper sexiSe of the 
^rm, were unknown to the El%dus. Qn looking at theold^ 
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HiAdu temples we find that in the place c{ arches we imre 
tk| Mbwing anangement :~ 

BSAHS« 



where it will be seen that the opening of the arch is obtained by 
putting the beams over one another in a peculiar manner. 

As regards materials, it was not considered right to mix old 
and new material, or baked and unbaked bricks. But where it 
was absolutely necessary to have recourse to the latter mixture, 
the unbaked bricks were placed in the foundations over some 
layers of baked bricks, and above that they might be placed 
in any order one chose. 

The Brihal-saMHa lays down rules as to the particular kinds 
of wood to be used in house-building. Wood of thorny trees, or 
of trees exuding milk, or of Kadamba, or of Bhallataka, was 
considered undesirable. The Jack-tree and Sandal- wood are highly 
recommended. It is not easy to find out the grounds on which 
these selections were made. Mere strength or lasting properties of 
the wood do not appear to have been the criterion; for the wood of 
thorny trees k generally tough, and yet this has been discarded. 
It would appear as if these selections also were based upon 
scinitary considerations. 
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tTfae disposition of the several houses vm as folloirs 

Hie Eastern House was used as the ^ Shri-^jnha ^ (as the 
* devagriha * is separately mentioned, this would t^ppear to 
be the best furnished drawing-room) . 

S.-E. House was Kitchen. 

Sleeping house. ' 

Armoury (according to Agni-Pur&na) and 
Store-house for utensils (according 
to Brihaf-Ba4ihita). 

Dining Boom* 

Granary, 

Treasury. 

Devagriha • Temple of the Household 
God. 

They thought it desirable to have open spaces around the 
house ; and this compound had two outlets — ^the principal gate 
being on the east ; a subsidiary one towards the south. All 
refuse was to go out of this latter gate ; and near this gate 
was also to be the place for lumber and such work as the hew- 
ing of wood and the like. 

The dwelling-house should not be very far from the source 
of water-supply. In the space intervening between the house 
and the water, it was thought desirable to have a garden. 
In the household itself, separate rooms should be assigned to 
separate business ; there should be two bed-rooms ; in which 
there should be bed-steads, covered with white sheet, which 
should be washed at least every third day ; there should be two 
pillows ; one towards the head and another towards the feet. 
Towards the head of the bed there should be a small table 
for keeping articles of worship, books, scents, powders for 
arresting perspiration, and such other things. There should 
always be a spitoOn on the floor ; — ^musical instruments should 
be hung on pegs in the wall ; outside in the garden there should 
be a swing in a shady place. AH these det>fiils arelsi^ dow^ 
in Vfttsyftyana's 


S. 

S.-W. 


»» 


w. 

N.-W. 

N. 

N.-E. 


IJ 
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' In fegiurd to kltcken$j we have tho following dinnotidiia in 
iho BM^^kruta^miitKita (Kalpasthfina, Adhygya, I) s— The ]#chen 
should be roomy ; having a door towards the north ; a eartain or 
fikih should hang in this door in order to prevent the entering 
of flies, etc. ; over the top of the walls there should be netted 
openings for the exit of smoke ; there should be a ceiling in the 
roof ; the utensils should be cleaned with ashes and washed 
each time they are used ; no one should enter in the kitchen 
unless he has bathed and put on clean clothing, and carefully 
cleaned his nails. 

Ill 


In regard to the ways of living ‘and feeding and drinking we 
meet with minute instructions. 

The Kamamtra mentions the following as absolutely neces- 
sary ; — 

Daily bath, daily massage of the body with perfumed 
oil, soaping every third day, cropping of the head and shaving 
of the chin and paring of nails once a week, the pulling out of 
inconvenient hairs every tenth day (but the hair in the nose 
should never be pulled out), the constant wiping of perspiration 
with a napkin, devoting three-eighths of the day to business, 
food during the fourth and eighth parts of the day ; [but some 
people would have the second feeding at night] ; sleep during 
the day only in summer ; amusements, chiefly music in the 
evening. 

In addition to the above, the BhdvapraJcdsha makes daily ^ 
combing of the hair also a necessity ; so also daily physical exer- 
cise, specially during winter and spring ; but the exercise should 
never go beyond a man^s ^half strength, ^ Sushruta also lays 
stress on this precaution, and says that if it exceeds the limit of 
^ half strength exercise becomes harmful ; it also explains how 
one is to know when he has reached this limit — ^ when the breath 
from the heart begins to come to the mouth rather quickly 
when one begins to pant) and the mouth begins to get dry, these 
afe Signs of the limit of half-strength having been reach^'*. 
this the e3(;ercise should be stopped. Sxercise should ueyst 
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follow after a meal. Pfayal^l eier^iaa 
by men fnSering from oougb^ ^thma^ consumption imd lim^ 
morrkage (Bk&vapraidaia, 4 : 59)i Dirty elotlies should .noTor 
be worn ; only two meals should be taken ; the* first meal being: 
taken between 9 and 12. 

Very much fuller detailed directioijs are found in the CAaruta 
and SuiAruta-adMita. 

SuaAruia-sd^kiid 5) has defined the ^healthy man ^ 

as ^ one whose bodily wants arise at regular intervals, the ope- 
ration of whose bodily elements and the working of whose excre- 
tory organs are regular and normal, and whose organs and mind 
are happy \ 

Among daily luties, we have the following laid down 
in the CAarak-sdih/iitd {Sutras6kdna Adkyd^d, 5) : — ^The teeth 
and tongue should be cleaned twice daily, morning and eveningi 
the head should be oiled ; oil should be dropped into the ear ; 
oil should be rubbed over the body ; daily bath followed by the 
wearing of clean clothes, applying of sandal-paint, wearing of 
sweet-smelling flowers, the cropping and cleaning of the hair ; 
one should never go out without shoes, umbrella and stick 
at night ; coUyrium should be applied to the eyes ; smoking twice 
a day ; and in connection with smoking it is interesting to note 
that the method of smoking was somewliat similar to cigar-smok- 
ing; the Kddamhati , for instance, speaks of a king as * pat ipita* 
dhumavarlih ^ ^ having smoked the roll ; ^ and the Charaka^addi^ 
hitd lays down the details of preparing this ^ roll ^ ; thirty-two 
sweet-smelling substances were powdered and made into a 
** roll as thick as the thumb, and in smoking, fire was lighted 
at one end of this roll and the other end was put into the 
mouth. It is gratifiying to find that not one of the thixty* 
two substances prescribed is tobacco, opium or any narootic 
drug. Smoking has been prohibited for weak an4 fatigued 
persons. 

In connection with the seasons we are told thatj d#^ 
winter the food taken should be hot and di^. 
j^uxgatives and emetics are b^fi^^ i heavy food of a;ty 
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ip^Uy butter^ ishould be avoided. During summer tbe lood 
shoilild be very lights rice being substituted for wheats and al! 
physical exercise should be avoided. During the rains honey should 
be taken with food ; On days when it is raining hard one must 
eat acids^ salt and butter. During autumn rice mixed with light 
meat is wholesome ; no purgative should be taken during this 
season ; driuking water should be exposed to the sun and to 
moonlight ; one should move about as much as possible in moon* 
light. 

Whenever there is desire for evacuation, for vomitting, for 
sneezing, for yawping, for food, for water, for sleep, or for 
breathing (after exercise), it should hot be checked. The check- 
iug of these is very harmful. What one must check is the 
force of such things as too much daring, the passions, hasty 
speech, strong appetites, avarice and fear. 

For the preventing of disease it is necessary that one should 
give up all indiscretions, should keep his organs of sense under 
proper control ; the directions laid down in the scriptures, as also 
the results of past experience, should be duly noted and borne in 
mind ; one should always take into consideration the peculiarities 
of time, of place and of his own condition : and he should 
never deviate from the right course of conduct {flharaJea^iaMita^ 
Aihjaya, 7 ). 

Food should never be taken before bath ; before a sitting down 
to dinner or breakfast, one must change his clothes and wash 
his mouth, hands and feet ; the vessels should all be washed 
and cleaned ; so also the place ; one should not eat in a crowded 
place i food cooked overnight is unwholesome {CharaJka-BdMita^ 
Aihydya^ 8). The food should be hot, soft and not very dry, 
it should be taken in measured quantities ; there should be a 
long interval between two meals ; meals should never be hurried \ 
too much water should not be drunk after meals 
NidanaHhdna, Aihydga I). 

In regard to drinking water the Oharaka-idMitd {Nidan^^ 
AikydyUf S) says that stagnant water is always heavier 
flowing wat»ri s^*water should never be dnmk ; one shouU 
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nevear drink water in which there.are insects or i^ttm|f Isegeto- 
tion ; or which smells badly^ or water taken from a diying iank 
or well in which only a little water has been left. 

It is in the 8u$hruia^sdMit^ {Adhydya, 45) thai^ we<-fi6d very 
elaborate directions in connection with drinking water. 

For drinking rain-water, collected before it touches the ground, 
is most highly recommended. But even in rain-water a distinc- 
tion has been made — one kind has been ^called Sdmudrd coming 
from the ocean (by which perhaps it is meant that the rain has 
fcillen from clouds formed by vapours emanating from sea-water); 
and the other has been called Gang ' coming from the Gangt 
the following test has been prescribed : when it is raining place 
a silver vessel filled with white rice in the rain ; after a couple 
of hours if the water changes colour and acquires some sort of 
smell, the water should be regarded as coming from the ocean ; 
while if there is no change in the colour of the water and there 
is no 'odour of any kind, it should be regarded as coming 
from the Ganga During the. rainy season, rain-water 
is the best for drinking ; during the autumn, all water is equally 
good ; in the winter water from lakes and tanks is recommended, 
during spring and summer water from wells and springs is consider- 
ed best. No drinking water should be drawn from a source in 
which the dead body of an animal has been found,' In which 
leaves, etc., are rotting, In which people bathe, on which the 
rays of the sun and the moon do not fall, or which is too cold. 
When however good water is not available, one should either 
thoroughly boil the water, or should put into it a red-hot ball 
of iron, before it is used for drinking purposes. For the purpose 
of cleaning water of mud and other things held in solution^ 
the putting into it of certain substances has been recommended ; 
a few such substances are— a fruit-seed called, Nirm^U, the 
root of the lotus-plant, water weeds, pearl, and certain other gems* 

If the water is not sufficiently cool, it should be fimhed 
or exposed to draught of air, or it should be put in an earthen^jar 
standing on^ wet sand. Drinkhag water from welb orttolei 
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or lakes should be drawn in the early iriioming. 3S*it of all 
water on the earth, river-water is the best ; it promotes digestion. 

The Suihruta-BaMita devotes a chapter {Adhyaga^ 80) to 
air. The air that comes from the east is sweet, saltish and 
heavy ; it produces a burning sensation in the body ; promotes 
bile ; interferes with the healing of sores ; it is harmful to 
persons with a phlegmatic temperament. The air coming from 
the north is sweet, cool and pungent ; It is light and healthy ; 
promotes energy and is beneficial to the eye. The air coming 
from the west is dry and hard ; makes the body rough ; is 
enervating ; it is unhealthy. The air coming from the south 
is soft, sweet, pungent, cool and healthy ; it promotes energy ; 
it is specially beneficial to consumptives. 

The Su^hruta-Bdiihitdy towards its close, sums up its advice 
to men as follows j — Bathing is necessary ; clothing should 
be clean ; when going out one must carry an umbrella and 
a stick ; one should walk gently in clean places ; one should 
never talk ill of the King, Gods or his elders ; one should 
avoid the company of bad men ; one should never climb trees 
01 Ihills ; one should (avoid riding wicked horses or elephants ; 
one should never enter an unknown stream ; one must avoid places 
where any epidemic is spreading ; one should never check the flow of 
the excretory organs ; if one chances to sneeze or yawn among a 
large number of men he should always cover up his mouth ; 
one should not expose his chest either to wind or to sun ; one should 
not stare at the sun or the star ; when sleeping the head should 
always be kept on a higher level than the rest of the body j 
meals should be regular ; one should never eat at the house of 
men or women of bad character, or of such persons as have been 
dismissed from their posts ; one should never eat anything in 
which hair or fly or insects have fallen ; hands and feet should 
always be washed before food. 

Prom the above it will be seen that the old people of this 
countiy knew and practised many laws of health and sanitatum 
TrhiohhaTe since been forgotten, with results that eil deplore* 
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It IB ameie glim|)ae of this vast and intnestang snbjjeotfiuit 
has been provided in tiiis paper. It is an inviting bnaneih of 
study, and the present writer has written this paper in the l^pe 
that Boine one more competent to deal with problems 
hero discussed will be induced to take up the study and 
give to the world the benefit thereof. 




111.— The History of Orissa in the Seven* 
teenth Century, reconstmoted 
from Persian sources. 

By Jadunath Sarkar^ M. A. 

Section 1.— Sources op information extant. 

In his Account of Orissa Proper or GuttacV^.wntien in 1822^ 
Alexander Stirling complains^ The slender information extant 
of the proceedings of the Moghul officers from the retirement 
Raja Man Sinh in A.D. 160i to the dewanship of the famous 
Nawab JafEer Khan Nasiri (A.D. 1707 to 1726), has to be glean* 
ed from a few scattered notices in Persian ^histories of Bengal 
and scarcely intelligible revenue accounts, though the century 
in question must be regarded as a most importan t period in the 
annals of the country, when we consider the deep and permanent 
traces impressed on the state of affairs, by the arrangements, in- 
stitutions, offices, and official designations, introduced by the 
imperial government during that interval.^^ (Page 87 of the 
Government reprint of 1904.) 

From Persian works, not indicated by Stirling, it is possible 
now to fill, though partially, this gap in our knowledge of Orissa 
during the 17th century, which Stirling rightly calls a most 
important period in the annals of the country.^^ Our sources of 
information are : 

(ij The Memoirs of J ahangir and the official annals of the 
reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzib, which throw 
light only on the conquests and clianges of officials 
but not on the administration or the condition of the 
people. 

(ii) lihe Mura^at-i^llassan,ot Letters of Maulana Abwl Heft* 
san, who served the sub&hdars of Orissa as Secretary for 
about 12 years (1656^1667), and pt this coUectioii 
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together in 1080 A.H. (1669—1670)* Only one 
xnanUBcript of thifi work is known to exists which be* 
longs to the library of His Highness the Nawab of 
Bampur in Rohilkhand, to whose enlightened courtesy 
I am indebted for the opportunity of taking a copy of 
the more important portions of it. 

(iii) V Letters addressed by Aurangzib to Murshid Quli Khan 
when diuian of Bengal^ Bihar and Orissa^ about 1700 
—1705, included in imperial secretary Inayetullah 
. Khan^s Ahkam4~Alamgiri, of which there are only 
two extant manuscripts, namely one belonging to the 
Nawab of Bampur and4he other to the Khuda Bakhsh 
collection of Bankipore. 

By means of these sources the middle and close of the century 
are brightly lit up for the historian, but the other portions of it 
will remain dark till some other happy discovery among Persian 
manuscripts. 

Section 2. — List op Mughal Sobahdaes. 

Baqar Khan Najam Sani, 4}th February 1628-1688. 

The order removing him from Orissa was dated 24th June 
1632, but he reached the imperial court on return on 
18th January 1633. 

Mutaqad Khan (Mirza Maki), 1632-1641. 

The order removing him from Orissa was issued on 9 th 
March 1640, but he reached the imperial court on 
29th July 1641. 

Shah Nawaz Khan, 1641-1642. 

^ Appointed to Orissa on 9th March 1640, but went there 
about the middle of 1641, ’'removed by order dated 
8th March 1642, but continued in the province till 
the end of the year. 

Muhammad 2iaman Tihraui (as agent of Prince Shuja)i 
1642-1646. 

Order of appointment dated 8th March 1642, removal 
dated 21st November 1646, 
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Hntaqad Khan^ 1646-1648— 

Appointed Zlst November 1646. Recalled to court in the 
23nd year of Shah Jahan's reign (July 1648— JunB 1849). 

^biyat Khan (Sbafiullah Birlas, viUyet-za) as agenat Oi 
Prince Shuja, 1666-1656. 

Anarchy, 1658-1669. 

Ihtisham Khan^ November 1659— September 1660. 

Khan-i-Danran, September 1660 — May 1667. * 

Tarbiyat Khan, June 1667 — October 1669, 

Safi [or Saif] Khan, October 1669 — ? 

Rashid Khan, ? — March 1676. 

Shaista Khan, March 1676 — December 1676 (?) 

Nurullah, (as agent of Prince Azam), June 1678 — ? 

KamgarKhan, ?— 1704. 

Murshid Quli Khan, 1704-1725. 

Section ?. — ^The expansion of the Mughal Pkovincb op 

Orissa, 

In the 16tli century the independent Rajahs of Orissa 
were crushed between the upper mill-stone of the Afghans 
advancing southwards from Bengal and the nether miU-stone 
of the Outb Shahi power (of the Golkonda) expanding 
northwards from the Madras side. Under Akbar the Mughals 
held only the northern portion of Orissa, while the central portion 
was ruled by native princes with semi-independent powers, but 
bearing the title of monmbdars in the Mughal peerage. The 
Qutb Shahis held the southern extremity of the province. 
In the reign of Shah Jahan the power of Golkonda was broken 
by the Mughals in 1636 and 1656, and Qutb Shah became a loyal 
feudatory of the Emperor of Delhi, paying him an annual tribute. 

* In Muraqat, pa^re 48, Ihtiahain Khan saya that he has baen 
appointed Subahdar of Orissa and would reaoh Medinipur on Sth Eabinil<«wim» 
year one of Aurangsib’s reign. This would yield the date S6tb Noretuber 168% 
when Shuja was in possession of all the country between Benares and Otiisa» mii 
therefore no officer of Aurangsib oould. haye reached Medinipur. MbreovwK 
Ihtishain Shan was sent to Bengal after the defeat of Shn ja in Jaiiua:i^ I6$0. I 
have, therefore, changed the date to 9th ^bi-nl-awwal, year tiop_(a«]4lh Motemr 
ber 1659), The Alarngi/rnamah says that %e Emperor learnt of Sjwn-i-Dauraa’ff 
death on 7tb Peo^ber 1667 (page 1067), bft on pSfe 1050 he is sepreseiited ai 
dead in the preoedihg June. I have aoeepled the latter date. 
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Early in AurangBib^s roign Malub (or Malud) was the ^tlusm* 
most outpost of Mughd Orissa, and beyond it lay tbe Qutlw 
Shahi district of Chicaoole, from which the Golkonda tribute 

appertaining to the province of Orissa/^ about Es. 20,000 a year, 
was sent to the Mughal Subahdar of Orissa {Muraqdt, 61, 
160). 

This result, however, was achieved after much fighting. On 
13th Bahman, 12th regnal year, (about the end of January, 1618), 
Jahangir records in his Memoirs, " At this time it was repoited 
to me that Mukarram Khan, the governor of Orissa, had conquered 
the country of Khurda, and that the Eajah of that place had 
fled and gone into Rajmahendra. ‘Between the province of Orissa 
and Golkonda there are two zamindars, one the Rajah of Khurda 
and the second the Rajah of Rajmahendra, The province of 
Khurda has come into the possession of the servants of the Court. 
After this it is the turn of the country of Rajmahendra. My 
hope in the grace of Allah is that the feet of my energy may 
advance further. At this ^time a petition from Kutb-ul-mulk 
reached my son Shah Jahan to the effect that as the boundary of 
his territory had appioached that of the King [t.e., the Mughal 
Emperor], and he owed service to this Court, he hoped an order 
would be issued to Mukarram Khan not to stretch out his hand, 
and to acquire possession of his country (Rogers and 
Beveridge, i, 433). 

In the winter of 1629-30, Baqar Khan, the Governor of Orissa, 
marched to Khiraparah, 4 miles from Chattarduar, a very narrow 
pass on the frontier bcftwoen the Qutbshahi kingdom and Orissa,' 
and 24 miles from Mahendri, and plundered and laid waste its 
temtoiy. The approach of the rainy jseason compelled him to 
retire without doing anything more. In the autumn jof 1680 
he set out again, with friendly levies from the zamindars of 
Khahkot, Kudla and Ala, and on 3rd December arrived in the 
environs of Mansurgarh, a fort built by a Golkonda officer named 
Mansur, 8 miles from Khiraparah. The offered battle in the 

plain Otttside tbe fort^ but ws»e the commaii^t 

of tbe fort, ft NiiiwAr, xftfit^i^ iPrtWBe^, 
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niter lenviBg gamBons at Kblripbrah and Mansturgaih (Hamii- 
nddin^s Paduhainamah, I. A., 8SS). Tha Qutbsliahis a.ssembl6d 
m force to recover the fort, bat Baqar Khan on bearing of 
it made a forced march and defeated the Deccan army. The 
news of this second victory reached the Emperor on the SSrd 
April 1681 [Ibid, 878). 

Section 4.— Baqab Khan's Administbation. 

Complaints against Baqar Khan's oppression of the peasantxy 
and zamindars repeatedly reached Shah J ahan's ears and at last 
on 24th June 1632 an order was issued removing him from the 
post. It is said that this Governor called all the zamiodars 0f 
the province together and then threw them into prison to extort 
revenue. By his order seven hundred of the captives were 
massacred, and only one escaped and carried the tale to Shah 
Jahan's Court. This fugitive produced a list {iumar, rent-roll) 
showing that Baqar Khan had collected forty lakhs of rupees 
from the province. The Khan was in consequence recalled, and 
ordered to account for the money [Masir^ul-^umara, lii^i 484). 
His successor Mutaqad Khan ruled the province long and well, 
and died on 17th October 1651 in extreme old age. 

Section 5.— Intekbegnuk andIhtisham Khan's AnioNisTBATioN 

From September 1657, when Shah Jahan fell ill and a war 
of succession broke out among his sons, to 6th May 1660, when 
Shuja fled from Dacca and Aurangzib became the sole master 
of Eastern India, there was anarchy in Orissa. The troops and 
most of the oflScers were withdrawn by Prince Shuja for his two 
advances on Agra axil Jatteriy for his |«^kmged struggle vrith 
Mir l^tmila in the Bajmihal end Malda Districts. Taking 
advantage of this state of things, all the Drissa zamindars Mri&k* 
held the revenue, and several of them built forts and looted theiz 
neighbourhood, for which they Had afterwards to pay a 
heavy penali^^ W we shall see in the section on Kh»i*i*Bfinian^S 
alministraticmi But, by the autumn Of the year 1609^ Hxz 
Inmla had himsell^ln Western Ber^ iA 
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ibengih to enable bim to detaob from his amy Ihtishian 
to tahe charge of the governorless pioidnce of Orissa. Ihtisham 
Shanks stay there was too short to enable him to restore orderly 
government. That arduous task fell to the lot of Khan-i« 
|)aip:an^ who in Aprils 1660^ was transferred from Allahabad to 
Orissa and worked there as aubahdar till his death in May, 1667. 

Ihtisham Khan^s first acts were to issue sl proclamation 
that the Mutia should be read in all the mosques of Orissa^ in 
the name of the new Emperor Aurangzib {Muraqat^ 45)> and to 
send a farwanah to all the mamabdars, zamindars^ chaudhikriz, 
kanungoeB^ &c.^ of the province announcing his own appointment 
as ^ubahdar and ordering them to meet him at Narayangarh^ 
whither he would march from Medinipur, the northern frontier 
of the province, some time after 14th November 1659 {Ibtd^ 
47-49). 

When, less than a year afterwards, he was replaced by Khan- 
i-Dauran, and sent to Bengal to serve under Mir Jumla, he tried 
to carry away with himself as prisoners for default of revenue, 
the brothers of Bajah Nilkantha Dev, Gopinath, the brother of 
Bharat Patnayak and chief ofiicer of Bajah Mukund Dev, and 
the othei zamiudars of the environs of Katak. As their 
zamindaris could not be administered nor any rent collected in 
the absence of these men, the Mughal faujdar of Katak secured 
the release of Gopinath Patnayak by himself signing a bond for 
Bs. 14,000 to Ihtisham Khan. And the other captives were 
similarly released. For this the faujdar was severely censured 
by Khan-i-Daurar, who insisted that they should be uncondi- 
tionally delivered up to him as Ihtisham Khan^s successor in 
office {Muraqat, 183-184, 156-157). 

^Sbotion 6.— Mtjghal eeconqtjbst of Oeissa undee Khan-i- 
Dauean, 1660-1663. 

The first part of Khan-i-Dauran^s viceroyalty was devoted to 
a task that was practically equivalent to the reconquest of Orissa 
for the Mughal Government, as Imperial authority had dis^ 
from the province during the late War of Succession* 
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Tbe irtate of maxchj is very graphically described in the lettm» 
of thie fubahdar : '' All the zamindars are refractory^ owing to 
the slack rule of my predecessors (page 184). The ''zamindaxB 
bn the further side of the Katjhuri^ in the jurisdiction of Sajid 
Sher Khan, have refused tribute and declared war againt him 
(page 59). Krishna Bhanj, of Hariharpur, the leading aaxmndiur 
of this province^ during the interregnum spread his power Over 
the country from Medinipur to Bhadrak, a distance of 50 or 60 
Aosy seizing the property of the inhabitants and wayfarers and 
severely oppressing the people (pages 72 and 107). ^^The fort 
of Machhara or Bachhara (?) was wrested from Shuja^s men 
by Lakshmi Narayan Bhanj, the Bajah of Keonjhur, during the 
time of disorder (pages 52, 58, 129). ^'for the three 
years, the zamindars on the further side of Katak have been cciir 
lecting vast forces and getting ready for war (page 72). 
'^Bahadur the zamindar of Hijli is in rebellion (page 180). 
^'Chhut Bai has dispersed the ryots of Medinipur, and is 
building a fort in the jungles with evil intentions^'* (p^S^ 
190). It is useless to give a list of the names of the other 
rebel zamindars here, as they will be mentioned in detail in the 
history of Khan-i-Dauran^s campaigns which follows. 

The farman appointing Khan-i-Dauran to Orissa was sent 
from the Imperial Court on 3rd April, 1660 {Ahmgirnamai^ 
474). He received it at Allahabad, where he was subahdar, and 
soon set out for his new province in the very height of the 
monsoons, defying raging storms, excessive mud, and flooded 
rivers, which had closed the paths [Muraqat,%h), On 26th 
September he entered Medinipur, the first town after crossing 
the Orissa frontier (page 130). After spending some dayn 
here to settle the district, organise the civil administration and 
revenue collection and station faujdars in all directions, he set 
out for Jaleshwar, in the meantime writing to the zamindara of 
northern Orissa to meet him on the way and pay their 
respects as loyal subjects (page 134). His intention w;a8 
to finish the Hijli business^' first. Bahadur, the ' 
of that port| had rebelled, aud had to be aubd^ 
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the Mughal route from Medinipur vid Narayangarh^^^ 
Jaleshivar to Baleshwar could be rendered safe. But the o1£er 
Eamindars report that the country of Hijli is now corered with 
mild and water, and, not to speak of cavalry, even foot soldiers 
cannot traverse it. After a time, when the roads of the district 
became dry again, the campaign should be opened (pag^ 132 
and 134). So, Khan-i-Dauran put off the idea, and went 
direct to Jaleshwar, which he reached in the latter half of 
October [}] (page 156). 

At the news of the Governor's approach, both Bahadur and 
Krishna Bhanj, the Bajah of Hariharpur Mayurbhanj), 
wrote to him professing submission and promising to wait on 
him at Jaleshwar (pages 133, 136 and 181). The Mughal 
faujdar of Remuna, on the Mayurbhanj frontier, wrote to the 
new Governor that the agents [waMh) of these two zamindars 
had reached him to arrange for their masters^ interviews. He 
was ordered in reply to reassure them with kindness and send 
them back to their masters that they might come without fear 
or suspicion and see Khan-i-Dauran at Jaleshwar (page 181). 

Section 7. — Hariharpur (Mayurbhanj) affairs. 

Bahadur evidently changed his mind and held off ; Krishna 
Bhanj [*] came, but met with a terrible fate, which is best de- 
scribed in the Governor's own words : When I reached J alesh war, 
which is near his zamindari, Krishna Bhanj saw me after wasting 
a month on the pretext of choosing a lucky day [for the visit], 
and offered false excuses [for his late disloyal conduct]. During 
the inquiry and discussion for settling the amount of the revenue 
to be paid by him, he, inspired by pride in the largeness of his 
force, drew his dagger and rushed towards me. His companions. 

On pa^e 156 we read that he expected to reach Jaleshwar on 19th October 
but on page 187 we have a letter written hj him on the 84(th from the bank of the 
rivw of Jaleshwar. 

[*] Hie oflenoee are thus enmmed np : “Ho kept one thoneand horsea and ten 
or twelye thoneand foot soLdieifl, and was obeFed and lielped by all the Bandsders 
of thia oonntry. LDnxing the anarohyl be had plundered the tract from Bha drak 
ItXediiiipnrJcarried off the ryota to hia own territory, inoteaBed their on^tiTatiOii 
wiA ndned the Imperial domi^onB*' (page 107). 
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too, unsheathed their swords and made repeated charges. The 
grace of the Emperor saved my life. We slew Krishna Bhanj 
and many of his men. The rest fled. Some chiefs, imch es 
Udand, the zamindar of Narsinghpur, Chhattreshwar Dhol, the 
samindar of Ghatsila, and Harichandan, the zamindar of Nilgi]^/ 
threw away their weapons and delivered themselves tip as 
prisoners (pages 72 and 107-109). 

The relatives of the slain Rajah [of Mayurbhanj] raised 
disturbances, molesting the ryots. So, I started for Hariharpur 
to punish them and halted at Remuna on the frontier of his 
dominion. His brother, J ay Bhanj, submitted, begged pardon, 
and brought to me his mother and son and three elephants and 
some money as a pn sent {pcshkasA), and begged the tika of the 
Rajahship and zamindari for the son. I agreed, and then 
started to punish the rebels near Katak (page 109). 

Section 8. — Khueda Raj akfairs. 

When the Khan reached Katak, Rajah Mukund Dev of 
Khurda, the leading zamindar of this country, whose.orders are 
obeyed by the other zamindars whom all the other zamin- 

dars of this country worship like a god [*] and disobedience of 
whose order they regard as a great sin (pages 77 and 102),— 
waited on him with due humility, accompanied by the other 
zamindars and Khandaits [of Central Orissa] (page 110). 
Then, owing to the badness of ^ the climate, a severe 
malady seized the governor and he was confined to bed for 
two months, unable to move about.^^ “The rustics [i>., 
uncultivated local zamindars] seized the opportunity and caused 
disorder. Rajah Mukund Dev absented himself from the force 
sent by me to punish the rebels, and himself caused lawlessness* 
The Mughal troops subdued many of the rebels and took several 
forts. After recovering a little I (i.^., Khan-i-Daurau) on 71^ 
February 1661 set out from Katak against the other forts whi<& 

StirliDg : ** Tl^e title of eovezeig&ty has been alwBjs aoknowledgsd> b, 
tbe general voice and feeling of the country* to vest in the Bajaha of Whurdr 
]>own to the present moment ^the Bajahs of Ehuxda are tbo soils fosateiii 
hwosriii this district (86). 
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my subordmates were too weak to capture (page 77)./ On 
}6tli February I arrived near the forts of Kfilupfirah, Mutri, 
Karkahi, Khurdiha and [three] others,— seven forts close to each 
Other on the side of a high hill. An assault was ordered next 
day. When our troops appeared near the forte, the enemy in a 
numberless host ' consisting of path and infantry, both Khud^ 
$hdn (?)^ndzamindarsof Bankiand Ranpur, and other Bhumiah 
and offered battle. Our men slew many of them 

and carried their trenches at the foot of the hill and after repeat- 
ed charges entered their [main ?] lines. The enemy fought 
with matchlocks, arrows, sablii, dudrs, dhuJcanSjBintiSf 
etc., but being unable to resist fled away with their families. A 
great victory-unequalled by that of any former Bvibahdar — was 
won. The seven forts were captured. Two or three days were 
spent in settling the conquered district and appointing ihanahs^* 
(pages 99-101). 

^^On 20th February, 1661, 1 left for the conquest of Khurda, 
the ancestral home of Mukund Dev, situated in the midst of a 
dense jungle and lofty hills (page 78). On the 23rd, I en- 
camped a mile from Khurda. The Rajah had fled from it, and 
we seized a vast amount of booty and many prisoners at his 
capitaP^ (page 102). During the last 50 years, no other 
Buhahdar had reached these places. They were all conquered by 
my army ! and the rustics became the food of the pitiless sword. 
I gave Mukund Dev^s , throne to his younger brother Bhunar- 
bal (pagell 78). [Stirling spells the name as Bhowerher}. 
The victorious Bubahdar halted at Khurda for some days. The 
fate of the premier Rajah of the province struck a salutary terror 
in the hearts of the other evil-doers. All lawless men are now 
waiting on me with every mark of abject submission. The 
zamindar of Banki and Khand Narendra (the zamindar of Ranpur) 
have sent trusty agents to arrange for their interview with me. 
The path for collecting the revenue has been opened in all places 
and mahals. Rajah Mukund Dev, who had been ill-advised 
enough to defy my authority and withhold tribute, finding no way 
of escape from our heroes, saw me penitently “on 18th March, 
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The rebel Bharat [Patnayak], too, hae done the same'*' (p^ST®* 
15&-169). MukundDev was afterwards restored to bisthronaj 
as we know from other sources. 

An interesting bit of the history of the Kburda Ba^^hs is 
famished in a letter of Khan-i-Dauran to bis agent at the 
Imperial Court. " Received your letter reporting that a counter* 
feit Gangadhar has gone to the Court and secured an interview 
with Kumar Ram Singh [Kachhwa, son of Miraa Rajah Jay 
Singh] through the mediation of Rai Brindabandas, the smp* 
siarraf of the elephant department, and offered to pay every 
year 12 lakhs of rupees as tribute if the State is given to hinu 
When I arrived in this province, Mukund Dev was the Rajah 
of Khurda. As he caused disturbances, I expelled him from 
his zamindari and gave the tiia of Rajahship to his younger 
brother and reported the case to the Emperor. I have learnt 
the following facts from trustworthy men when the late 
Mutaqad [^] Khan was sabahdar, he slew Narsingh Dev and made 
his nephew Gangadhar Rajah. Balabhadra Dev, the elder 
brother of the slain, became Rajah after killing Gangadhar with 
the help of the oflScers of the State. When he died, Mukund 
Dev succeeded at the age of four years only. During the ad* 
ministration of Muhammad Haiat, the agent of Shuja, a 
pretended Gangadhar appeared and created a disturbance. He 
was slain by a confederacy of the zamindars near Katak. After 
my arrival in the province, another man claiming to be the 
same (Rajah) appeared in Tilmal (in South Orissa). Muhammad 
Jan, the faujdar of that district, arrested him and sent him to 
me, and he is still confined in the fort of Mankhandi at Katak* 
They say another man assuming the same name is roving in the 
jungles (pages 186-187) . 

Section 9. — More coNquESxs bx Khan-i-Djluein. 

On 8th March 1661, the subahdaT left Katsk to 
Lakshmi Narayan Bhanj, the Rajah of Keonjhur, who had 
wrested the fort of Machhara or Bachhara from Shujc^^a mou 

The Peraiss Ms* reads Mvtamad, a misiaka. 
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(pages 5849). His territory was ravaged and the lort la 
question recovered (pages 62 and 129). 

At a subsequent date (probably)^ Bahadur^ the rebel jsamtndar 
of Hijli, was captured with his family (page 116). 

After Khan-i-Dauran had expelled Mukund Dev from 
Khurda, Khand Narendra, the zamindar of Ranpur and the 
zamindars of Malhiparah and Dunparah, who had never before 
waited on any subahdar/^ saw him and agreed to pay tribute 
(page 103). The zamindars on the further side of the 
Katjhuri, who had withheld tribute and fought the faujdar, 
Saiyid Sher Khan, were defeated (page 59) . 

At the same time the Mughal faujdar of Maluh, on the 
southern frontier of Orissa, was engaged in suppressing the 
rebellion of Pitam, the zamindar of Andhiari, and Kumar Guru, 
the zamindar of Maluh (page 158), 

The zamindari of Kanika was conquered by Mian Muham- 
mad Jan, and the Rajah was driven out to a fort named Rika ? 

on an island in the ocean. In order to besiege him 
there chhdmp ^boats of the river Mahanadi and larger boats too 
were sent to Muhammad Jan, with the help of Gopali, the 
zamindar of Kujang (pages 167 and 168). 

Rao Tara [or Rawat Rai],[®] the zanundar of Kuyilu 
Madhupur, was thrown into prison for heavy arrears of revenue 
to thel imperial exchequer for the parganah of Awlas. Gopali of 
Kujang also suffered the same fate ,(i>ages 170 and 172). 

Khwajah Khalid Naqshbandi laid siege to the fort of 
Kulrah and carried mines under its walls. Then Sri Chandan 
[or Harichandan ?], the qiladar, begged quarter. He was 
promised his life, but thrown into prison and the fort was taken 
possession of. So also was another fort named Katkal 
(page 176). 

Chhut Rai, the zamindar of Kailikot [®] evidently 

in the neighbourhood of Narayangarh, had dispersed the ryots of 
(the parganah of) Medinipur and built a fort in the jungle with 

On page 172 the name ia spelt as (Bar-ovatar ?). 

[* 3 1 am donbtful about this locality. Page ISO seeuftB to imply that it was in 
thee^tieme aCiatbofOtisaa. ^ 
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evil mtentioos (page .190). But his mm were thrown ibto 
prisoxii and he seems to have submitted^ for we read in aao&er 
letter how a parwanah was sent to him to stop the horse-dealers 
who used to deviate from the Imperial road and take their horses 
by way of Banptir. They were to be sent to the provincial 
governor in future (page 160) . 

Rajah Nilkantha Dev was a loyal servant of the empire and 
fought under the Mughal banners with his contingent (page 143). 
Pargana Glutbshahi was his jagir, which he administered through 
his agent Gajadhar. Rs. 4,400 were due from the Rajah as 
arrears of revenue (pages 145 and 16h). His brothers were 
placed in confinement by Ihtisham Khar for default, but Khan-i- 
Dauran secured their release (page 156). 

The result of these operations was the restoration of Imperial 
authority in Orissa. The country again enjoyed peace and 
order and the Imperial revenue, which had entirely dried up during 
the interregnum, began to be realized again. Khan-i-Dauraa 
could legitimately boast of his military successes, which m his 
own words were unrivalled by any preceding subahdirj* As 
he wrote in his despatches to the Emperor Aurangzib, I have 
punished all the usurpers, oppressors, and lawless men of the 
province and made them obedient. The revenue is being 
collected by our officers. The people are enjoying peace and 
happiness and plying their trades (page 49) . And, again, 
a year later, about April, 1662, he wrote, The province is being 
well administered^^ (page 54). 




Xy.^t^ftgapaikei^a dhartet of'ltaniLkik 
Rana Bhaaja Deva. 

By B. C. Mamiiidiar, 


General Bevarks. 

1. This copper-plate charter was found buried at Binka, 
which is a sub-divisional town in the State of Sonpur^ about 
fifteen years ago, wh^n the father of the present Feudatory Chief 
was the rulet. of the State. The late Baja Bahadur P. B. Singh 
Deo kept this record in the custody of his tahsild&r and very soon 
forgot all about it. When the present Feudatory Chief Maha- 
raja B. M. Singh Deo made over this old record to me, the seal 
was found broken at the top to the left and it could not be 
stated by the tahsildar if he got it exactly in this condition. 
The head of the bull (which is the Nandin of Mahadeva) has 
gone off but the figure of the animal is quite distinct on the seal 
above the legend Banaka Sri Bana Bhanja Devasya. Befer- 
ring to the other^ plates of the Bhanjas, previously discovered 
and edited by me E, I., xi, page 98), it can be safely infer- 
red that there was a crescent symbol of Mah&deva ei^raved 
over the bull. This charter consists of three copp^plates 
of which the first plate alone bears an inscription on the 
inner side only. The plates are rather irregularly shaped, but 
their average height and breadth may he put down as 6^^ and 7^ 
respectively. The ring, which is in thickness and is about 
in diameter and passes through the holes cut at the left 
m^ins of the plates, contains the oval seal of the grantor at the 
top. It appears that the ends of the ring were joined together 
by being soldered with lead and cqpper. 

n. This charter is so shiular, nliuost in evezy res- 
pect to the charter Satrubha^i^vn edited by me in B* 1.^ 
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XZ| piige 98^ that a few remarlos regarding that similarity seem 
called for. It we leave oat the names of the donors^ the donees 
and such other things in respect of which one charter is bound 
to difEer from another^ it will be found that both the charters 
contain almost the same text word for word. Judging by the 
fact that the spelling mistakes as well as the faulty grammatical 
construction of the sentences are common assets of both the 
records^ and considering the fact that the blunders committed in 
one record in quoting very familiar imprecatory verses have been 
repeated in the other^ 1 am strongly inclined to think that the 
clerks who were considered experts in the matter of conveyancing 
had no knowledge of Sanskrit and only used from memory^ for 
the forms of grants and leases, such sentences as had been cor- 
rectly composed previously. Even though the text is hopelessly 
corrupt, I give here the purport of some sentences in English by 
Buggesting two or three emendations of the text, so that in the 
event of the discovery in future of a better record of this class some 
one may get some help in the reconstruction of the text. In the 
light of the text of the charter of Satrubhanjadeva just referred 
to above, I suggest that in the second line of the first plate, 
Qahana^ihakara and Surdsura may be substituted for Bhin^ 
ndnihakdra and SuramaJid, respectively. Though these emenda- 
tions do not make the sentence ^‘Samhar Prapatuh^^ [lineB\^2) 

grammatically correct and intelligible, the purport appears clearly 
to be -May the dreadful (Tad-Bhairavam) the dreadful person 
of Hara (Hara-vapuh), or rather may Hara or Mahddem in his 
aspect as Bhairavay protect you all, which {i.e.y mpuh) is blazing 
with the dreadful and gaping fire of the time of Samhdr or 
destruction, and which dispels the thick pervading darkness 
through the agency of its (or his) servant the Kftdnta or Zama, 
the lord of Death, etc., etc. Looking at the arrangement of the 
words in the above sentence which is the finst sentence of the 
whole text, and examining the last portion of the sentence 
namely. Tad bhairavam Mara^vapur bhava tah prapdtit, I 
have been led to think that the sentence is a debris of a met- 
rioal comporition of four lines in the vataata^Ulaka metre. 
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111. Let me note kere all tke words and poii^ons ol^ 
oes which are new in this record and are not met with in the 
Safcrubhanja grant published in E. I.^ XL at page 98. (i») In 

the fifth line of the first plate there are some letters which lod: 
like Budravajdtra bhnva but 1 suspect them to be Rudra Taikd 
biuvany for in that ease the sentence becomes intelligble. The 
meaning of the whole sentence from Prat&pa in line 4 to Sanhh* 
ya in line 6 will in that case be— As there appeared Bndras 
many in number^ so were in Bhanja kings many thousand in 
number, (i) In Plate II, line 3, we meet with the name of the 
goddess STAMBHESVABI and this fact should be duly noted. 
This seems to support my theory that it was at Khimidi (Khin- 
diniof this plate) that the STAMBHESVABI of the aboriginal 
tribes was first taken into ihe Hindu pantheon {vide my paper on 
the subject in J.A.S, (Bengal) N.8,, Volume VII, pages 443 - 
447. (e) When I edited the Satrubhanja grant some years ago the 
four letters next following the words Tdiidao-itam diarma 
idstrem, could not be deciphered by me ; but now in the light 
of this record those letters appear to be Pkala-kliptdm (Plate II, 
page 2, lines 5-6). {d) In lines 7 and 8 {ibid) we meet with this 
new line — Feda^vakj/a mdpdJiAvd vadanti risi [r] deva^ak 
which means that the Risis and the Devatas sing with their tongues 
full of astonishment at the appreciation of the words of the Vedas. 
{e) The line beginning with Taikdpsn {ibid, line 8) and ending 
with Vimrpati {ibid, line 9) is quite a new line in the impmoa^ 
tory verses of our epigraphic literature. It means that aa the 
, drops of water of the god Sakra and the drops of oil fall on 
the earth, so will, etc. {f) The verse beginning with Ldukd^ 
ekurna and ending with Jdrayutfiie (Plate HI, lines 10-11) 
is also to be noted as new. Its meaning is, --*It is possihfe for 
a man to digest (or assimilate) the dust of iron and gold but it 
is never possible for a man to digest a property which is given 
to a Brahman. (^) Again in the light of the present reooiri 
it has become clear that the word mahdrdjaii in the last line 
of the last plate of the SatrubhAnja record should be 
rihHj/a and that the -suggestion; I made preyiouidy in JBt I., 
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Yotome XI^ that it was a Hindyi tmtd musrt be ooiieidered a 
uptake. 

IV. It is important to note that though the donor calls 
himself the son or Atmaja (Plate!, line 7) of Satrubhanja^eva, 
be puts the word EANAKA before his name without assum- 
ing the title Maharftja or Raja. This shows the grantor was not 
a ruler of the then Khindini kingdom, but was merely a governor 
of the portion of the territory of which Bod was the headquarters 
town. Prom the fact that the seal of the charter bears the name 
of the grantor and not of his father, we may infer that his 
father was not then alive and Ranabhanja did not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the heir oi his father, who was on the gadi 
at Khimidi. It has been recorded in this charter that Siva-gana 
PandPs son engrossed the text on the plates. This very man we 
find to be the engraver of the inscriptions of the charter of 
Satrubhanjardeva published in E. I., XI, page 98. The engraver, 
who is of the Vanik class and is a goldsmith, has the surname 
Pandi (Plate III, page 2, line 4). I must note here that in 
many families of the Oriya Sonars or goldsmiths of the Sambal- 
pur tract this surname, Pandi, is still in vogue. It is ct|rious 
that the donor in dating the record does not mention it «s to 
whose Tijayarayya the sixteenth year of the record belongs. Very 
likely the grantor set up his independence surreptitiously and had 
not the audacity to publish dates of his own reign. It is stated 
that this charter was issued on the “ eixlh day but it is not 
stated whether this sixth day is the sixth day from a full-moon 
or a new-moon or whether the sixth day of the week is meant 
here. It is rather suprising that the month has not been noted 
on the record* While engraving the word Sadivasi on the 
plate the curved stroke of the letter * d ^ to the left was not 
brought out and the word consequently looks like Baddivasi, 

V. I have already said that the charter was unearthed at 
Binka ; but it is to be noted that the village to which it relates 
wtn not situated on that bank of the river MahSnadi, on which 
the town Bink& is. The Mahanadi flows right through the 
State of Sonpur ; the portion ^ the State lying to the right 
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dde 18 called ikB town Biiik&i is j||8 that 

Ztek& beixig sitimted jtist on the xight bank of the river; 
village Tieajpaikert, which was j^ftedj was in the Uttoarl^ia 
Il&ki,^ as is clear from what luri been recorded in the .Ohartar 
(Plato II| page 1, line 8)^ The word Utrm in the text is a 
wrong Impelling for the woiA^UUam. It appears that the river 
flowed pasi the village TasapeikerS^ for it has been stated that the 
waves or vichi (wrongly spelt as viji in the text) of <ha liv^ . 
washed the land of the village (Plate II^ page 1^ line : 9); 
We find that the donee^s family came originally from a village 
called Nirola, and that he was living in the village K&bqtdri 
when the gift, was made. There is no mention^ however^ as to 
where the village Nirola was ; all we know is that the 
village was a Brahman settlement^ for the word Bhata q^dalifies 
Nirola. There are many villages in the Sonpur State having 
the ending Kera or Kela and the name T^mpar Kera is a &mi- 
liar village name in the tracts but neither T^paikera nor Tarn* 
pakera is found within some reasonable distance from the bank 
of the Mahftnadi. There are two or three villages bearing 
tbe name Kamari in the district of Sambalpur and the State of 
Sonpiu* ; but they are too far away to be identified with the 
Kamari of this record. 

VI. The donor Kanaka Kanabhan jadeva describes himself 
as Baudbapati (Plate 11^ page line 7); but declares that the 
whole territory was under the sway of the ruler who established 
his rule by uniting both the states of Khimidi or Khindini (Plate 
II> page line 4). Like the other Bhanja rulers^ the donor 
alludes to the mythical origin of the family from a pea-hen 
by putting in the words Andaja-Varasa (Plate II, page 1, 
line 1). The donee is the Brahman Siidhara- (Plate 11, page 1, 
line 13), son of Bapula and grandson of Balabhadra (Plate II, 
page 2, line 1) and is described to be of the Bhatad-vaja Ocin 
of Af^gifasorBdrhaspatya (mis-spelt as Bariwgijia or 
patga in the text) Pravar^ ; and he is also said to be a sttident 
tbe Madhyandina (wrongly spell as Madh 3 raiuto) ^ 

Ihe Yajnrveda^ / 



Vn, 1 hofi to pnblidi aacriiMBr ooipH'^^bto |(SRMttt of Or 
later Bbaoja ruler of Baud ia the next of ^ ^ooanid. 

I hare good naeons to heliere, that iu the Kght of Ihe laete 
which will be dueloeed by tiiat ooppeivplate grant aadwift 
the help of the genealogical table of the preeent mien of Baad, 1 
yWll be able to fix the aj^pronmate time of the ptea^ undated 
charter, ae well ae of the other charters of the different branchea 
of the Bhanjae of Khimidi and Band. 
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V.-KALIDASA. 


III. — Chronology of his Works and his 
learning. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad Shastri, M«A.« CJ.B. 

The young poet, Kalidasa, had to serv^ his apprenticeship in a 
beautiful country full of hills, dales, plains and small rivers. As 
a Brahman he held nimself aloof from war and diplomacy, except 
so far as they form a part of the literature of the country. What 
is he to write ? Y outh is beautiful and nature is beautiful. The 
description of natural objects would be the most suitable subject 
for a novice in po^'try. Kdidasa passed his novitiate in writing the 
Rtmamhara, lie was indeed induced to write on the seasons, 
because he found all round the country he inhabited, descriptions 
of seasons almost in every inscription. He thought perhaps it 
would be doing a service to his country, if he could describe all 
the seasons together. So he undertook to write the Rtusatyihara. 
The language is not yet polished. It is still full of repetitions, 
faults of grammar, faults of style and crudity of expressions. 
Thomson in his Seasons is full of historical allusions and he 
is always trying to reproduce scenes of ancient days in different 
seasons. But Kalidasa never thinks of history in his work on 
seasons. He delineates what he sees. He begins with the sum- 
mer because in Northern India the astronomers always began their 
year with the vernal equinox ushering in the hot season. His 
power of observation though poetic and keen has not yet been 
fully developed. He does not go deep either in describing the 
beauties of nature or the beauties of womanhood. But his fancy 
is very active. He sees beauty where others see nothing. The 
first shower of heavy rain carries away worms, grass and dust and 
Kalidasa watches the motion with a poet^s eye. The rills go 
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meandering and he watches its serpent-like shape which frightens 
the frogs. One thing is certain. The one great peculiarity of 
KalidAsa^s early poetry is that he admires nature more ardently 
than the fair sex. 

He reads the traditions of his country, he receives a finished 
education, and he devotes himself to the stage. His next work 
is a patriotic drama. Vidisft is a part of Malwa and the history 
of Vidisa forms the subject of his first histrionic work. The hori- 
zon of his travels does not go much beyond the Avantis or 
modern Malwa. He reproduces the history of Agnimitra 
and gives the heroine the name of Malavika. Since the 
fall of the Pradyot family of Ujjain and the absorption of all 
the Avantis into the Magadha Empire the constitution of Vidisa 
into a kingdom under the suzerainty of the great Brahman 
Agnimitra fires the imagination of the young poet and he writes 
a drama that would delight the people of Malwa. Indeed the 
fall of the Buddhist Empire of Asoka and the rise of the Brah- 
man Emjnres appear to be good themes for young poets. In this 
[)oem too, Kalidasa always prefers Nature^s beauty to that of the 
fair sex. He often indulges in such expressions as the motion 
of young shoots of flower-trees leaves the dancing girls far 
behind. The horizon of his travels expands and he goes beyond 
the boundary of Malwa in his Meghaduta, He commences from 
a point beyond the eastern boundries of Malwa, goes round it, 
entering it in the east touching various places of intei*est and goes 
far beyond it in the north. His love is still sensual, his admira- 
tion of Natui-e still aixieiit, but his language much more polished 
and his style much more attractive. 

A change comes over the spirit of his poetry. He goes deep 
into the nature of things and human passions, and human suffer- 
ings interest him not. He goes to the Vedas for his heroes and 
picks up divine or semi-divine* beings for the theme of his poetry, 
and produces his second drama the f itramorvasi on the stage. The 
scenes are changed from earth to heaven as the celestial predo- 
minated over the terrestrial. But his love is still a passion and 
his admiration of nature no less ardent. 
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Another change comes over the spirit of his poetry » The 
Vedas please him not. They are too dry and too nnsympathetlo 
and he must leave them. He seeks solace in devotion jand hiS 
religion becomes Saiva. Now he determines to glorify his deity in 
a becoming fashion. He has already mastered all that is Oil earth 
and in the air and must launch into ideas celestial. He begins 
with the Himalayas where he ended in his Meghad^ta. The 
scene changes to the heaven of Indra from that to the higher 
heaven of Brahma and from that to the higher heaven of Siva. 
He atones for devoting long years of youth in the description of 
ardent and passionate love for the female sex by reducing Kama 
the embodiment of passions into ashes. Henceforth his love is 
an absolutely divii)'^ sentiment and no passion. 

Parvati wants to be united to Siva, not a union of the flesh but 
a union of the spirit. Such an idea of lofty and spirituallove is 
unlmown in the literature of any country and it is by such a union 
that Kalidasa wanted to sing the gloiy of his God. 

Kalidasa first exercised his poetic mind in writing on things 
human and tlien on things divine. The first was not much ele- 
vating. Its moral aim was at best doubtful. The second was 
too high for ordinary humanity to understand and act upon. So 
in his old age he tried to blend the divine with the human and 
produced two of his poems — one a drama and the other an epic — 
which have extorted the admiration of the whole world. His 
drama, the Sakuntala is a happy blending of the divine with 
the human. Sakuntala is half celestial and half human. As a 
human being left under the care of a human sage her love 
was ardent and passionate. But as soon as she was carried to 
the celestial world she became quite a different being with a 
much loftier idea of love and union with the object of her love. 
In KumaraBambhava and in ^Sakuntala^ Kalidasa^s conception of 
the beauty of the fair sex changed greatly. In the Kumara^ 
sambhav t Madan failed to attract Mahadeva and he took shelter 
behind Parvati. That is terrestrial beauty falling far short of 
the divine sentimenti In Sakuntala too she is carried to a far 
higher region where the beauties of the Earth cannot reach her. 
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But Ills last and greatest work is the RagkufHM^ in which 
he describes the descent of the Godhead himself on Earths Here 
Kalidasa was stron^^ enough to measure his sword with the divine 
poet Vdmiki. But he left him far behind. Vfilmiki^s Bama^ 
though divine, is a mere portrait without a background. Kalidasa 
gave him that background, but that is not all. Kalidilsa^s con- 
ception of God as the Creator and moral Governor of the world is 
much higher than that of V almiki. God means to human ima<) 
gination the absolute perfection of all the higher human faculties 
in a thoroughly cultured man and he makes his Rama the embo- 
diment of all the perfections that human mind could conceive. 
But in the background, he keeps his ancestors and his successors 
who represent not all but one or two qualities in perfection. 
Dilipa represents the perfection of obedience, Raghu of pi-owess, 
Aja of love, Dasaratha of kingly virtues and these usher in 
Rama, embodying the perfection of all the virtues represented in 
his ancestors. 

This is th(» order in which Kalidasa’s works were written, and 
this order shows the gradual development of his mind. Prom 
the fanciful appreciation of nature he rose by steps, well-marked 
and well-defined to the highest conception of Godhead and the 
highest conception of the relation in which man stands to his 
Creator, 

I think it would be convenient to deal at this place with the 
question whether all the seven books attributed to Kalidasa are 
really the works of one and the same man. There is no doubt 
that the Baghuvaima and the Kumar ammhJiava are both written 
by one poet, for there are some verses common to both and only a 
bit improved in the later work. It is also true that the &ai^Atala 
is also written by the same author who wrote the two epics, for 
there are sentiments which are briefly expressed in one but elabo- 
rated in the other. One instance will suffice. The bees being 
attracted by tbe fragrance of Parvati^s breath is elaborated in a 
scene in the first Act of Sakuniala. The same is true of the 
Megladuia in which we find the character. of the Yaksas (given 
in brief in the SumdrasambAava) fully and thoroughly elaborated 
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In the Vilkramdrioaii^ too, the ideas elaborated in the 4th Act 
are to be found in a nasoent condition in the Meghad^iia and even 
in the Kumarasamihava. But scholars differ in their opinion 
as to the geiiuineness of RtMAmhd,fa and Malaviidgnimiifa, An 
opinion was long held that Mdflcbvikdgfiin^ttra was an unitation 
of Kalidasa^s work and there was some show of reason in the 
fact that in the prologue the poem is described as a new one but 
careful reading of the dramas of Kalidasa has revealed the fact 
that they are all by one and the same person. It is a part of 
Kalidasa^s dramatic art that he introduces the female character 
in the very beginning and shows her beauty in three different 
positions. In the Sakuntala the heroine is first shown in the 
IX)sture of watering the plants, then in the posture of loosening 
the tightness of her garment and then in the posture of surprise 
and dismay when the bee attacks her. In the Vikramdfmzi 
Urvasi is introduced to the audience in a state of swoon. That is 
one posture. She was returning to her senses. That is the second 
posture. Then sue expresses her interest in her saviour by a 
third posture. Kalidasa is careful not to make the thing tedious 
by introducing many postures. He thought that these would 
be quite enough and he seems to be absolutely in the right. 
This is exactly what he has done also in Mdlavikdgumiira. 
Malavika is introduced to the audience as dancing. That is the 
first position. She stands still after a fatiguing dance which 
forms the second position. The jester^s crude attempt at 
witticisms makes her smile by displaying her fine set of teeth 
over the deep red lips. This is the third position. It is scarcely 
possible for a later poet of India to enter so deeply into the Art 
of Kalidasa so as to successfully imitate him in thus displaying 
the beauties of his female characters. 

What these critics call imitations are really the expressions 
of an apprentice poet which in later age he polished and beautified. 
As regards the Btusamkdra there are many points which are 
common with the rest of his poems. In Bt^mhdra the apprentice 
poet was, confined to the scenes and surroundings of only one 
district in India. But in his later works in the description of 
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seasons the horizon of his observation was much enlarged. But 
wherever a common thing is described the germ is to be found 
in the HiwtamAdra and the developed ideas in the later works. 
One thing appears to be very striking in all these works, the 
fondness of Kalidasa for the seasons in the description of which 
he excels in his later works. 

In Meghaduta he describes the rainy season, in Salnntald 
the summer, in Fiktamorvasi the winter, again, in Knmd^ 
rammbhava the untimely spring, in Malamkdgmmitra the 
spring in a royal garden and in Maghummm almost all the 
seasons. He describes the summer in the 16th, the rains in the 
12th, the autumn in the 4th and the spring in the 9th canto. 
But the germs of all these magnificent descriptions are to be 
[ found in the Riusamhdra. There cannot be the least shadow 
of a doubt that all the seven poems are by the same great poet 
and it is a matter of congratulation that with a careful and deep 
study of his works the number of those who held that all the 
books were not by one man is diminishing rapidly. 

His Learning* and Education. 

Bhavabhuti second only to Kalidasa in art poetry in India 
is very fond of displaying his learning. In the prologue of one 
of his dramas he actually gives a catalogue of the sdsiras studied 
by him and in all through his works he is full of expressions 
taken from the Vedas, the Upanisads and the philosophical works. 
But Kalidasa is very modest. He never displays his learning. 
He seems to delight in concealing the fact that he was a very 
learned man. As I have said before he is so successful in 
concealing his learning that Indian people think that he was 
ignorant even of spelling and of pronunciation. 

But his learning to a close observer appears to be 
phenomenal. He seems to have read all sorts of works with a 
poet^s eye and no book .or no science was beneath his dignity 
as a poet. In the whole range of Indian literature before bis 
time or of his own^ time, there was little that he did not study 
apd little from which he did not draw his inspiration^ It js 
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redundant to say that he knew the Vedaa. He drew from the 
Vedas his inspiration for the drama entitled ViiTamorvati The 
story is taken directly from the Vedas. In the Sakuntald the 
benediction uttered on Sakuntala by Kasyapa is given in one of 
the metres peculiar to the Rig Veda. His hymns to Brahma in 
Kumarasambhava and to Visnu in 'Raghmamm breathe the 
spirit of those Upanisads like the Katha which superimpose a 
monistic ideal on the ancient Sankbya doctrine. 

The slory of Malavikagnimitra shows his thorough appreci- 
ation of Indian history at a critical moment of the Brahmanic 
faith. The history is so accui'ate both in its political and social 
aspects that Euroi^ean scholars drew much valuable information 
from it for the re-c^nstruction of Indian history. His know- 
ledge of the Kamasadra was very deep indeed. The principal 
Sutras of the Bharggadhikarana are embodied in his advice to 
Sakuntala how to behave at her husband^s palace. His know- 
ledge of Economics or the Arthasastra is to be gathered from the 
17th canto of Raghiivamsa in which the administration of king 
Atithi is given in great detail* That he knew the Gajasastra is 
apparent from his description of the Anga country in the 6th 
canto of Baghuvamsa where the authors of tliat Sastra are men- 
tioned with appreciation and respect. He knew the fact that 
the Gajasastra was composed and promulgated in the, Anga 
country. It is needless to dwell upon his acquaintance with the 
Puranas from which he takes his themes for so many of his 
works. The Rdmdyana he knew so thoroughly tliat he was 
eminently successful in compressing almost the entire work of 
Valmiki in one canto of Raghmamsa, Le,, the 12th. In geo- 
graphy of the world as then known to the Hindus he is absolutely 
accurate not only to the political and physical geography of the 
country but the distributions of races, plants, wild animals, fruits 
and flowers. He knew Dhanurvtdydi that is the art of war. He 
knew Ayur-Veda in all its different branches not excluding even 
the rearing up of children. He knew works on hunting in 
which he displays such expert knowledge both in Sakuntala and in 
Jiafhuvamsa^ His knowledge of Sanskrit grammar was deepimd 
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extensive; as he takes up similes from grammatical technicalities. 
He knew the Yoga sastra without a thorough knowledge of 
wliich he could not have described so powerfully the meditation 
of Siva in the 3rd canto of Kumarasambhava. He knew the 
poets that preceded him. He mentions Bhasa by name and to 
him he is indebted for many happy expressions and sentiments. 
We do not know Saumilya and Kaviputra so we cannot gauge 
his indebtedness to these poets. He knew Asvaghosa^s Saundara- 
nauda; some of the finest sentiments of which he has borrowed, 
improved, elaborated and perfected. The same is true of Asva- 
ghosa^s Buddha Charita; the same is true of HaWs Saptasati and 
of the Mrchhakatika. He knew the works of Dramaturgy like 
Bharata-Natyashastra thoroughly, for he deviates so little in his 
dramas, from the rules laid down in it. 

His knowledge of Astronomy, Astrology and Horoscopy, the 
three shoulders or (Skandas) of Astronomy of the Hindus with pre- 
cision. It is a well-known fact that the Hindus got their Horos- 
copy from the Greeks. They had very little of Horoscopy 
before their contact with the Greeks. The Yavanacharyya trans- 
lated bis woik on Horoscopy from Greek to Sanskrit in the 91st 
year of an era most likely the Saka era because it was adopted 
by astronomers of all classes. In the 191st year of the same 
era Sphujidhvaja rendered Yavanacharyja^s work into 4,000 verses 
in the Indravajra metre. Minaraja elaboraled the same work 
into 8,000 verses. These three works form the basis of Horos- 
copy of the Hindus, and if the era mentioned be the Saka era, 
Sphujidhvaja^s work, a copy of which exists in the Durbar 
Library, Nepal, would be written about the year 269 A.D. and 
Minaraja^s work later still. In his Horoscopy, Kalidasa fol- 
lows these authors whom he studied thoroughly. He was fully 
aware of the Greek influence on Hindu Astronomy for he uses. 
Greek technical terms. He was aware of the theory promul- 
gated by Aryabhatta that the moon^s rays are only a reflection of 
the Sun^s rays from the watery surface of the moon. 

His knowledge of Hindu Law is seen in the division or parti- 
tion of the empire of Rama, in which the eldest of the eight 
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brothers, Eusa, gets the best jewels belonging to the family. The 
declaration of Dusyanta in Sakuntala that the sea-faring mer- 
chant's property should go to the unborn child, if any one-of his nu- 
merous wives be in the family way, shows Kalidasa^s knowledge 
of the Hindu Law of inheritance and his book is replete with ex» 
pressions borrowed from law-books. His knowledge of rituals was 
extensive. The marriage ceremonies of Aja, Siva and Agnimitra 
are given in detail. As an educationist, Kalidasa shines with 
great lustre. The little king Siidarsana sitting on his ancestral 
throne and writing the numerals on a slate is a charming picture. 
From the lowest schools, Kalidasa rises to the Asrams of Eisis 
in which all the sciences of his time were taught. It is a curious 
fact that though hi^ acquaintance with Buddhist literature is consi- 
derable, he never mentions Buddha or Buddhists in any one of his 
books, nor their literature, nor their monasticism. Ary a Kausiki 
in the Malavika is taken by some to be a Buddhist nun, but 
from her speeches she appears more a Saiva than a Buddhist. 
Kdidasa is altogether silent about Jainas. His sole object in writ- 
ing his books was the glorification of Brahmanism. In the Mala- 
vikagnlmitra he describes the queen Dliariiii making a monthly 
grant to the Brahmans teaching sciences to pupils, thus showing 
a distinct preference to Brahmanism as oiiposed to the Bud- 
dhism of Asoka. He speaks of Naisthka Brahmacharis, viz., 
those wiio remain students all their lives but never speaks of 
Bhiksus or Bhiksluinsi. In his latter works he sings the glory 
of Brahmanism but he never appears to preach. He simply 
shows how the influence of the Brahman tended for the good of 
the world and how he was anxious to bring out the sacred 
character of the Brahman and the cow, the reverence to whom 
is the basis of modern Hinduism. This matter will be taken up 
in detail while treating of art and artist ic skill of Kalidasa. 

There is not the least shadow of a doubt that Kalidasa was 
a Brahman. In the age in which he lived the Vedas were re- 
garded as an unalterable sacred text known only to the Brah- 
mans and unless he was a Brahman he could not write a verse ’’n 
a metre peculiar to the Rig Yeda« But to what class of Brjdi- 
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mans did he belong ? Ask any Brahman in the modem days 
and he will say that he belonged either to Pancha Gaur or Panhea 
Dravid but these are geographical distributions and this distri- 
bution is not very old. The oldest book in which this distri- 
bution is mentioned is the Vyasa Purana imbedded in the Vallala 
Charita which, I believe, is contempoiary with Vallala Sen in the 
twelvth century. That book may embody a tradition some cen- 
turies older but it is doubtful whether Kalidasa knew anything 
of this distribution ; but there was an older distribution. The 
modem distribution is by countries but the more ancient distri- 
bution is by cities and districts. Pokaran, an ancient city which 
gave its name to a distribution* of Brahmans called Puskarana 
Brahmans. Simal was an ancient city which gave its name 
to Simal Brahmans. Anandanagar gave its name to Nagar 
Brahmans. When Brahmans of different gotras lived in a city 
they formed a matrimonial group called a Nyat in Sanskrit 
Jnati But this word is not used in the legal sense 
meaning the descendants of a common ancestor. Different Nyats 
also form matrimonial relations among their neighbours in the 
same city or in the same district. The Nyat system still pre- 
vails in the states of Rajput ana. The city of Dasapura has given 
its name to a distribution of Brahmans, namely, Dussora Brah- 
mans, very clever, very intelligent but rather crafty and selfish. 
Dussora Brahmans have a peculiar history of their own. Thtiy 
are to be found within hundred miles from Dasapura but 
never in Dasapura itself. A Dussora Brahman now-a-days 
never enters Dasapura and never drinks the water of the river 
Sioni which flows close by. It is said that they were de- 
fending their city against a Muhammadan invasion. On a festive 
day, when they were making merrj^, the Muhammadans entered 
and butchered them. From that time they vowed not to enter 
the city nor to take the water of the river. Kalidasa seems to 
have belonged to this class of Brahmans, but it may be said, 
why the modem Dussora Brahmans have no tradition about 
Kalidasa being one of them ? The Srimali Brahmans cherished 
for a long time the memory of the great poet, Magha, and they 
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still know tliat he was one of them. That is not the case with 
Kalidasa and Dussora Brahmans. The reason is that the Dus- 
soras living away from their traditional home lost their old 
memories, still when I asked the Jaina monk* Panna "Lai about 
the birth-place of Kalidasa he told me that he was bom on the 
borders of Chittore and Mandasore, when asked for authority 
he said he has read it in the JBhoJajptabandAa. But the printed 
copy of Bhojaprabandha does not say anything about his birth- 
place and an enquiry should be made for copies of Bkoja^ 
prabandha or other books of Jaina tradition which may reveal the 
name of the poet^s birth-place. The Bkojaprabandha, however, 
represents Kalidasa as a fashionable n.an who liked to enjoy 
the good things of the world. If the BAoJaprabandAa giveBUB 
a version of the old tradition, for Kalidasa certainly belonged 
centuries before Bhoja, there we have got some ideal of his 
personality and his habits however inaccurate and unhistorical. 
The work, Bhojaprabandha y is not worth much for there we find 
modern method of rewarding poets by Lak Fasas or gift of a 
lakh of rupc‘es much in fashion. So far as can be gathered, the 
Rajputs have borrowed this system from the Muhammadans, 
the early Amirs of whom were fond of making gift of lakhs of 
rupees. Kutabuddin, the first emperor of Delhi, had the sur- 
name of Lakhdani. 




VI.— Santal Legends. 

By Rev. A. Campbell* D.D. 

Th^firigiii of certain Festivals, 

The legends of the Santals published in the last number of 
this Journal had reference more particulaHy to the alleged origin 
and migrations of the Santals. The following is one of the 
accounts given of tne institution of certain festivals. It is said 
that while residing in the forts mentioned on page 23 of the last 
number the population greatly increased and there was at that 
time no festival observed in the country. The Kiskus who 
occupied the Koenda fort raised an umbrella on a high pole and 
instituted the Chhata pOrob, or the Umbrella festival, with much 
pomp and ceremony. The Mamdi young men and maidens 
learning what was being enacted in the Koenda fort set out 
with drums and flutes to take part in the festivities. On 
arriving at the river which flowed between them and the 
Koenda fort they found it in flood and were unable to cross 
over. (At this point the following is sung by the narrator.) 

The Gang river is full, 

The Sora river overflows. 

Return, return, oh parrot I 
On whose account shall I return ? 

My heaii; is with my comrade. 

My breath is in my companion. 

As they could not ford the river they returned home and said 
among themselves, We went to see the sights, but found the 
river in flood, now what festival should we inaugurate V* So 
the young men assembled in the village street with their drum. 
They ordered the drummer to beat his drum, which he did, but 
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no sound issued therefrom. Then the following distich issued 
involuntarily from the mouth of one of those present • 

Salo ManjhI, SalO Manjhi, what like a man is he ? 

Salo Manjhi, Salo Manjhi, a tall young fellow he.^^ 

The following lines are also said to have been sung for the 
first time then : — 

Down the street the drum beats, 

The heart does not respond, 

Up the street there^s pleasure great.^^ 

They decided to institute the Karam festival, and cutting 
a branch of the Karam tree, {Adina cordi folia, IL F. B,) they 
fixed it upright in the ground and danced round it all night. 
In the morning they pulled up the branch and carried it down 
to the river to throw it in. Growing in a garden on the river 
bank was a Mini Balia, or Parokeet flower, [Ahuiilon Indicum, 
Don,), and the hair of the youth in charge of the garden was 
12 cubits long. A hair of this length was fixed in one of the 
Miru flowers and both were enclosed in a Karam loaf twisted 
into t he shape of a cone and committed to the stream. Lower 
down a number of maidens of the Kisku sept were bathing in the 
river when they saw something coming floating towards them. 
When it had been secured it was found to contain a Miru flower 
with hair passed through it. This hair was measured by the 
inquisitive girls and found to be 12 cubits long. The bathers 
having satisfied their curiosity and completed their ablutions 
returned to their respective homes. One of them, the daughter 
of the king, went and shut herself up in her apartment. Her 
mother thinking she was ill went to see her, and pressed her to 
take some food, but she refused saying, I will neither eat nor 
speak. On being further questioned by the anxious mother she 
replied, ^^If you can bring to me the youth with the 12 cubits 
long hair I will eat and drink.^^ The mother willing to do 
anything to meet the whim of her daughter said, We will find 
the youth for you.^^ It so happened that a begging Yogi was 
there at the time and he was commissioned to make enquiries as 
to where the man with the long hair resided. After some time 
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he received information regarding him, that he lived in the 
Badoli fort. The sulking girl was told that he had been found 
in the Badoli fort, and food was again brought to her, but she 
pushed it away saying, Unless you bring me a token from him 
I will not eat/^ There was in the house a tame parrakeet and it 
was ordered to go to the Badoli fort and bring a token for its 
young mistress. The parrakeet undertook the commission and two 
small parcels of food were prepared for its use and one tied to 
each of its wings. It then flew straight to the Badoli fort and 
found the object of its search in his garden drying his hair, as 
he had just bathed. On the parrakeet going near, it was driven 
away under the impression that its object was to destroy the 
flowers. Watchinj its chance the parrakeet was at length able to 
snip off a hair from the ^oung man^s head which it carried 
triumphantly to iis home. The girFs sister-in-law took the 
precious hair and shewed it to her, and when it had been measured 
and found to be 12 cubits, she said Now, I am convinced that 
the hair is his and that you have found him.^*^ Her spirits now 
revived and she partook of food. 

The begging Yogi was engaged as go-between to arrange a 
marriage. He went to the Marndis and told his errand, but 
they demurred saying, They are Kings, how can we intermarry 
with them?^^ The begging Yogi, however, persisted and at last 
they agreed to the marriage and a date was selected for its 
celebration. The begging Yogi returned with the welcome 
intelligence that he had succeeded in negotiating the marriage 
and the ceremony of interviewing the bridegroom elect was 
arranged for. On the day fixed the party set out and on arriving 
questioned some villagers as to where the young man was to be 
found. They replied that as he was to be inspected to-day he 
had left his garden and was in the house. They entered and 
found him sitting on a stool with his long hair hanging over his 
shoulders and busily engaged in spinning a straw rope. One leg 
up to the knee was buried in straw and on the thigh of the other 
he was twisting a rope. On seeing him the Kisku men said 
The bridegroom is all right.'^ He, while he continued spinning 
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his rope, said, Look at the rope and at the heap of straw/^ 
The words he used were capable of two interpretations and the 
Kisku men said, What does he say ? We do not comprehend 
his meaning. However, we have seen the bridegroom and he is 
all right.^^ They then enquired if he was pleased with the 
marriage proposal and he answered in the affirmative. The 
visitors were then invited to enter the house and the usual 
civilities were shewn to them. Their feet were washed, tooth 
brushes were given to them, oil to anoint themselves with, was 
supplied, and they went to bathe. Having bathed they returned, 
and water was given them in which to wash the hands. They 
were then ushered into an apartment where mats were spread for 
them t o sit on and curds, parched rice and raw sugar were set 
before them. Having partaken of this light refreshment they 
were conducted to a cowshed where seated on straw they chewed 
tobacco and lime. After some time a goat was produced and 
presented to the visitors, who accepted it and said, “ Come sirs, 
let us gather pot-herbs.^*^ A kaju or battle axe was lent them 
and with it they cut off the goat/^s head with one blow. The 
flesh they cooked and dined off it and rice. This over, they 
addressed themselves to the business of the day. The bride* 
groom elect came carrying a vessel of water which he set before 
the Kisku men and saluted them. He was accompanied by 
another person who brought a pot of rice beer which he also 
presented to them and having done so saluted them. The liquor 
was soon disposed of, after which the Marndi youth seated 
himself on the knees of one of the party and a dhuti cloth was 
bound turban-wise round his head. The ceremony of espousal 
was thus completed to the satisfaction of all. A feast followed 
and then the time came for the Kisku men to return home. All 
the company assembled in the courtyard and the bridegroom elect 
saluted each in turn. 

Then following the custom usually observed on such occasions 
one of the Marndi men said, You have selected this article 
(of earthenware) out of twelve kilns full, you tapped and sounded 
it before choosing. If it should turn out faulty or defective, the 
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responsibility will rest with yourselves.^^ The Kiskfls replied. 
Yes, Sirs, we have selected this article out of twelve kilns, 
and if it should be found faulty or defective or should 
meet with injury in the future we cannot refuse to take the 
article. It is ours. The Marndis then said, Take the 
property with you. To which they replied, Allow it to remain 
here for a few days. 

The Marndis returned to Koenda fort and the parents of 
the girl questioned them as to the appearance of the bride- 
groom. They replied that physically he was all tiiat could 
be desired. To the question as to how they had been treated 
by the Kisku people they replied that nothing was wanting 
in regard to tin' respect with which they were received and 
the hospitality with which they were entertained. 

After a considerable interval the begging Yogi was sent by 
the Marndis to the Kiskus to request them to name the day 
for the marriage. The Kiskus resented the interference of 
the Marindis in the matter saying, that it was the privilege of 
the bride to select a day for the marriage ceremony. When 
their preparations were complete the Kiskus called the begging 
Yogi and told him to tie seven knots on a string and take it to 
the Marndis. The seven knots represented days and the 
Marndis were thus informed that the marriage would take 
place in seven days. With this they were very well pleased. 

When the time came the Mtodis set out for Koenda fort 
with a large and imposing marriage party. On arriving at the 
entrance to the street of the village they began to beat their 
drums and to dance. The Kiskus on being apprised of their 
arrival went to meet them taking along with them a supply of 
drinking water which was gratefully accepted by the bridegroom 
and his company. After some little delay the party was 
conducted into the village and at each house they came to, the 
bridegroom was given a little gur or raw sugar to eat. At last 
they stood before the entrance to the bride^s residence where 
the bridegroom was again treated to raw sugar. The bride 
being anxious to see the man of her choice at the earlieet 
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possible nioment peered out of a small window openii:ig and 
was horrified to find that he was afflicted with elephantiaids in 
one foot. The shock was so great that she refused to be consoled, 
although her girl companions did what they could to comfort 
her in the circumstances. 

The ceremonies preliminary to the marrriage were begun. 
Oil and turmeric were produced and the Kistu maidens, whose 
office it was, prepared to anoint the bridegroom with oil. They 
spread a mat on the ground and the begging Yogi brought the 
bridegroom and , seated him thereon. The upper part of his 
person was anointed with oil and turmeric, after which he was 
requested to extend a foot so that it might be dealt with ,as 
was customary. This he did, but no entreaty could prevail on 
him to subject the other foot to the same operation. He said 
Let one be sufficient. For one foot so large a quantity of 
water has been used, where will you get enough for two ? So 
the girls came to know that he had elephantiasis and they went 
and told the bride. 

Yes, she replied, and for his sake I refused to eat. 

At this time the call came for nndra dan, or marking 
the bride on the forehead with red lead. They said, Bring out 
the bride, and to execute the order several of the bridegroom's 
party went inside. The bride refused to step into the large 
flat basket which had been prepared for her and in which 
she should have been lifted shoulder high to receive the red 
mark on her forehead from the hand of the bridegroom. Her 
father pleadingly said to her, Now you are disgracing 
me in the eyes of our relatives. One day for his sake you 
refused food, why are you behaving thus to-day ? Her 
mother scolded her and said, " Why will you not receive the 
nndur ? but she replied not. Her father's patience becoming 
exhausted he pushed her out of house and forced her into the 
rude palanquin into which the bridegroom had entered, saying, 
"We consign this person to your charge. " The carriers lifted 
the palanquin and brought it to the Marndi fort, but the bride 
9Hlked and refused to 8|>eak^ There were feasting and rejoicing 
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in Bfidoli fort for three days at th^ ^d of wfaicfa the Kiakte 
returned to SOenda fort. The bride wished to retom to her 
&tber^s house in their company, but they ^ objected*- sayih^l 
^ Stay where you are, in five or six days we will return for l^ou. 
She was deaf to all entreaty and followed them home. After ten 
days the Mamdi bridegroom came foTj his bride and was regally 
entertained three days. When he expressed his intention to 
return home, his mother-in-law said, Yes, you shall go to* 
morrow. Clothes were washed and the bride informed that the 
next day she would be required to accompany her husband. 

When the bridegroom and his companions were ready to 
leav€|^ the girl was called, but she refused to quit her room. She 
was then forcibly brought out and her father addressing the 
bridegroom said, She belongs to you, take her away. ** When 
he asked her to come with him she turned her head away and 
sulked. Her mother then said, Take her with you. If she 
will not go, drag her, or employ any other means which may 
seem best to you. The bridegroom having received permission 
seized her and dragged her ofE. She caught at every branch 
and bush on the way, and he lopped them off one after the other 
with his kapi or battle axe. After they had proceeded a 
considerable distance in this manner, and his arm having 
become wearied, in attempting to cut off a branch which she 
had clutched he missed his stroke and chopped off one of her 
fingers. He bitterly lamented the mishap, and fearing the ven* 
geance of her brothers when it became known, be cut her down 
with his k&pi, and then cut his own throat with the same weapon* 

manner in tohiei the\Santdh werei tangM mueic and 
to dance* 

In the beginning the Sant&ls worshipped no deities, and did 
not know the use of musical instruments, and could not dance. 
Two of their number, one belonging to the Tu^u sep^ tfcn 
other- to the Besra, set out on an exploring expedition and 
penetrated deeply into the heart of the great forest; Towards 
^yening they heard the sonnd of music al)d ubl 
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it Was they went to see from whence it proceed^. On nearing 
the place they became afraid, and in order to see over the 
brushwood they climbed up into a tree, and beheld M6r€iko, 
JfiheMra, M&rftng Buru and G6sae-era dancing. Suddenly one 
of the dancers stood still and said, There are human beings 
near, I smell them. Jaher-era said, Whether you smell men 
or beasts, do them no harm, but bring them here. The two 
adventurers danced with the bShgas all night learning both to 
play and dance. In the morning they were given two drums 
and dismissed with the following injunction, Go and tell your 
people all . about us. Tell them to venerate and respect us 
and annually to ofEer sacrifices to us. You must also instruct 
them to play music jand to dance, and we order you to teach 
the people of twelve villages every night. This, it is said, they 
accomplished, and in this manner the Santals learned the use 
of musical instruments and the art of dancing. 

3 . — Legend of the vulture. 

When the Santals had increased and become families, they 
were in the habit of laying their infants outside in the 
courtyards of their houses to sleep. A vulture which had its 
nest somewhere near by carried off many babies who were 
lying exposed in the various courtyards of the houses. At* 
length the Santals were aroused to action. They said, This 
vulture if allowed to continue its depredations will in course 
of time make the country desolate, come let us go and 
search for it and destroy it, So armed with their bows and 
arrows they set out, and after traversing many leagues of hill 
and dale they found the vulture sitting upon her nest on a 
high Sohoda (Bombax Malabaricum) tree in the Siri forest. 
The nest was so compactly constructed of materials impene- 
trable by an arrow that even a chink through which she could 
be shot was not apparent. On more careful inspection they 
observed that an argom [^] was built into the nest and it was 

£’3 71iUUaa ImplexaoiLt drawa by two oxen and us^d by caltivators^to onish clod** 
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decided to shoot her through the hole into which the Antt bai 
been inserted. Two of the brothers K&fa and QujA, the best 
bowmen of the family^ were selected to do the deed. To Eiffi, 
the elder^ was given the first opportunity^ and so accurate washia 
aim that his arrow entering by the hole in the argom pierced the 
breast of the vulture as she sat over her young ones in the nest. 
She flew out but having received a deadly wound fell to the 
ground with such force as to cause a huge depression in the earthen 
surface which^ filling with water^ became a lake. 

Having rid the country of the vulture they turned their steps 
homewards hunting as they went. A Mufum deer (Nilgai) fell 
to a well-aimed arrow^ and a pole was cut on which the deer was 
slung to be carried borne. On reaching the entrance to the village 
street they deposited their burden on the ground and sat down to 
rest. A knife was needed to flay and cut up the carcase and a man 
was sent to bring one. 

The eldest of the seven brothers pulled up some (Sac* 
charum spontaneum] grass and sat on it. The second brother pulled 
several handfuls of Marumi (Ischaemum rugosum) grass to sit on. 
The third brother was ordered to flay the deer^ and the fourth to cut 
it up. To the next in order of birth was assigned the duty of wrapp- 
ing pieces of the^venison in leaves to roast in ashes. He bad just bath* 
ed and had laid bis wet loincloth \bhagwd) aside and by mistake ha 
folded it up in leaves instead of a piece of venison and placed it in 
ashes to be baked. When it was thought the meat would be suffici* 
eutly cooked it was rescued from the ashes and the charred leaves 
stripp^ ofi when it was seen that it was a bhdgtod and not fie^* 
The others said to him, What have you done ? We told you to 
wrap veulson in leaves and bake it in hot ashes and you have baked 
your bkdgwd instead."" He replied, " I laid the bhdgi>& near the 
meat and thus made the mistake."^ 

It was at this time that several of the tribal divisions had 
their origin. The one who sat on the khasi grass 

Linn.) became Kisku. He who sat on the 
grass became Mamdi. The slayer of the Murdm {PofioM 
dear became Murn.u Thakfir, anl he Who shot the vulture Chil-Hadhs 
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(or TuHiire-piepcer). The one who baked his in place 

of renison became Lat Tudu^ one who ate haiM daha or stale lioe 
in the morning was named Baske^ and he who was sent to bring 
a knife and fire became Soren. 

4 . — legend of the eon/uston of tong u,e%. 

In the early days of the world all the dwellers on it regarded 
themselves as belonging to one family and dwelt at peace among 
themselves. The god Marang Burn, for reasons best known to 
himself, wished to break them up into different castes or tribes, 
and with that end in view he caused large quantities of certain 
kinds of food to be prepared and placed on huge leaf -plates, which 
he caused to be deposited on a large level plain. Having gathered 
all the males together he pointed out to them the plates. of food and 
ordered them to select whichever they liked best. There was an 
immediate rush in the direction indicated by Marang Buru and 
the first to arrive chose the plate of beef, and seizing it bore it 
off in triumph to the jungle. The next in order to arrive chose 
the plate of goat^s flesh, the next who came chose the fish, and the 
last had perforce to take what all the others had rejected, a dish of 
milk and rice. The first party, strong in wind and limb, and not 
lacking in intelligence as their choice of the beef amply attest-ed, 
became Santals. Those who followed and took the goat^s flesh 
became Mundas and those who took the fish became Bhuias. The 
last of all who had to be content with rice and milk were the 
ancestors of the Brahmans. 



VII.— The Divine Msrths of the Miuidllii» 

By Sarat Chaadra RoyiX<^ ’ 

The few legends that some old Mundas still recount about the 
mythical adventures of their gods are^ like similar legende 
amongst other savage or barbarous races, characterized by a belief 
in sorcery and ^ shape-shifting ^ or metamorphosis and generally 
by a ^ confusion of all things in an equality of presumed animar 
tion and intelligence.^ 

I.— Msrths regarding the Principal Deities. 

The Supreme Deity of the Mundas is known as SingbdQgS or 
the Sun-god, and the being who ranks next to him in the 
Munda pantheon is Barnda sometimes identified witli Marang-buru 
or the Great Mountain. Although in religious symbolism the 
Sun represents Sliigboiiga who is regarded with religious respect 
and awe as their only inDral aii.l benevolent deity, and some high 
hill is identifio.l with Barnda or Marang-buru, in the mythical 
stories about them, they are represented as personal beings — 
persons in the same state of savagery as the people who invented 
them. A few of those myths are given below. 

L — Singhonga created Man, 

Singbonga first fashioned two clay figures, one meant to 
represent a man and the other a woman. But before he could 
endow the figures with life, the hor^e apprehensive of future 
trouble from them trampled them under its hoofs. In those diays 
t he horse had wings and could move about much faster than no^« 
When Singbonga found that the horse had destroyed his earthy' 
figures of men, he first created a spider and then lashiondii 
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two more clay figures like those destroyed by the horie, Qe th^n 
ordered the spider [ ^ j to guard the figures against the horse. The 
spider* wove its net round the two clay figures in such a 
way that the horse could not destroy them again. Then 
Singbdnga imparted life to the two figures which thus 
became the first human beings. They were called respectively 
Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Burhi. With the inconsistency 
characteristic of savage myth, the Mundari legend of the 
destruction of the Asurs by Singbonga names Lutkum Hftram 
and Lutkum Buria as the old Mund& couple in whose hut 
Singbdnga had accepted service as a field-labourer in the disguise 
of a scabby boy. [*] 

%j^Why Singbdnga wentMo live in the eky. 

Barnda was the elder of the two brothers, and Singbonga the 
younger ; and they had also a sister by the name of Nage-Er&. 
The three at first lived together in the same house but subsequently 
separated. And this is how the separation was brought about. 
The brothers were great huntersfand always carried about with 
them a fierce hawk, a golden club and a golden basket. One day 
after they had proceeded some distance from their house with their 
hawk, they were overtaken on the road by a heavy shower of rain. 
To protect themselves against the rain, they took shelter under a 
wide-spreading tamarind tree. In those days tamarind trees had 
large leaves ; but yet this tree could not afford them complete 
protection. At this the two brothers were highly chagrined and 
struck at the tamarind leaves till the leaves were split into 
numerous minute divisions. Thenceforth tamarind leaves have 
been so small as we see them now. 

Singbonga then ran straight home, but Barnda sought refuge 
from the rain in the hut of a Lobar (blacksmith). Now it so 
happened that a little water dripped down on Barnda from the 

Bir-h6rs and the Asurs of Chdt& Nagpur substitute the dog for the 
spider. The dog would bark at the horse aod frighten him away whenovtf ho 
atteittpted to approach the clay figures. 

r»3 for t^ legend Lfitkfim H&ifim and Utkfim Buthi/ vids my hook • The 
Uund&s and Their Country/ Appandiz XI. 
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Uadlsmith^s bellows which were snspeaded from the beam 
snpperting the roof of the hut Horrified »t this pollution with 
water from the bellows of a man of the imp^ tribe jof Loh&rs, 
Banid& went home in great perplexity and sought the advibe of 
his brother. Singbonga thereupon told him, " Brother, since 
thou hast incurred such a pollution, it will not do for us to five 
together any longer. Henceforward I shall live in the sky up 
yonder, and do thou remain here on this earth.^^ Then Sing- 
bdngg, went to live in the sky above, and Barnda remained on the 
earth below. Their sister, Nage-Era, chose the waters for her 
abode. But although they separated in this manner, they did 
not, as we shall presently see, give up mutual intercourse. 

S.^Tke Witch Wife of Singbdngd. 

Singbonga had two wives of whom the elder bore him a 
son and the younger a daughter. In spite of Singbdng&^s 
remonstrances, his two wives would frequently brew rice-beer, 
get drunk and quarrel amongst themselves. 

Now, Singbonga^s son was attacked with a severe illness 
which all medicinal roots he tried failed to cure. At length 
Singbonga sent down to the earth his bird-messengers of whom 
the crow and the sparrow {lipi) were the chief — to call the 
famous medicine-men Narangi-Jhuppi and Osagi Deon^a <^her- 
wise known respectively as Deogan Guru and Madbd Mantri. 
These two were such powerful sorcerers that they would yoke 
tigers to their ploughs with snakes for yoke-straps. It did not 
take them long to find out that Singbonga^s younger wife was 
a witch who caused the sickness that afflicted the boy. Wh§n 
the sorcerers declared the result of their divination, Singbongft 
sent down his bird-messengers to call Barnda to him. B&rtida 
soon arrived, and on being told what diad happened, sought to 
dissuade the younger wife of Singbonga from dealing in 
craft any more. But she was deaf to all persuasion and tdE^eidi 
to forego the secret knowledge and the devilish powers whi^b she 
talued more than anything else* 
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The two medicine-men thereupon carried the witch-wife of 
Singbdnga with her bundle of charms and medicines to a cave 
and shut her up in it, not with any lock or chain or bolt, but 
with the help of their mighty spells (man^f^ams). And there 
she fras left screaming and howling and gnashing her teeth in 
vain. 

After a time as Singbonga and Barnda chanced to pass that 
way on a hunting excursion, the cries of the witch reached their 
ears. Thereupon Singbonga said that it was not proper that 
she should be left there to disturb their peace. Thereupon 
B&mda started a Karam J atra (dancing meet) of the Mundas 
there in the hope that some young man might take a fancy to 
her and take her away. But this stratagem was of no avail, 
as the sight of her ugly feet with the heels turned forward 
repelled everybody. Then Bamda set fire to the rock so that 
the witch might be burnt to death in the cave ; but this plan 
too failed of its intended effect. At length, a well-to-do young 
man who had long been trying in vain to get a bride for himself 
took her home. After they had lived for some time as'husband 
and wife, one evening the young man on his return home from 
his day^B work missed his wife and began to abuse all his neighbours 
whom he accused of having driven her away. He finally 
determined to leave home and wander about in search of his 
wife, and with this view he opened the lid of his bamboo-box 
(Aarid) to take out his clothes. 

But great was his horror and detestation at finding his wife 
inside the box I The witch had entered the box in the shape 
of a cat and could not come out in time. Her husband forth- 
with took up the box with all its contents and threw it away 
in a rage. 

Now when the crafty Bamda saw this, he decided to palm 
her off on some other man. And accordingly he shut her up 
again with her charms and medicines in the box and carried the 
box in a tiny carrying-net made of fried .?fl^y-leaves suspended from 
wsarryiug-pole made of a twig of the castor-plant (£remii), 
Bamd& took her first to Machhindar Biarikhd in pargana KhtikrEf 
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thence successively to Pandrapani, Dumbari^ Ldbada and seveml 
other places. Wherever he went with his weird burden, he 
cried about, I have brought a beautiful which wilj be 
to anyone wanting it.^^ But on opening the lid of the box, people 
found inside it a cat with flames issuing out of its mouth ; 
no one therefore would have it. Thc^ugh Barnda had been oarry^ 
ing her so long that his shoulders began to bleed from thA 
constant friction of the carrying-pole, and the witch licked 
th6 Iblood with avidity, Barnda would"^ not give up his missioh. 
But at length when he reached the village of Hulsu in pargani 
Sdnpur, the carrying-pole gave way ; and Barnda left the 
witch, box and all, in the place and went back. In a stream 
west of the villj.ge, the Mundas still point out the spot where 
the carrying-rod .broke down. And the village is still some- 
times called Najom-Hulsu or sorcerer Hulsu for it is 
said that the men of Hulsu took all the medicines in the box 
and, in consequence, there have since arisen many sorcerers in 
the village. Two men named respectively Susun Sula and 
Karam Jairi carried the witch first towards the Karo river and 
thence to several other places, such as Chachala ghat, Burburu 
Sat-dhara, Gitil Pirangi, Bingko Uradu, and finally to Per54- 
ghag where she was left. It is not known where she is now, 
though some Mundas maintain that she is still at Feroaghag. 

4.— Mder Wife of Singbongd. 

Singbonga desired to manufacture an extraordinary plough 
in which the yoke, beam, hdf (plough proper), and the handle 
would be combined all in one piece. He worked hard at it for 
seven days and seven nights but yet could npt finish the self«, 
imposed task. SingbOnga^s elder wife insisted on his giving up 
the attempt, but he would not listen. Thereupon she threw & 
small piece of fuel-wood {chaild) at him ; but — to and bebdd t 
the piece of wood (chaild) was transformed into a bird wbi^ 
flew away with a noisy flapping of its wings, thereby groatly 
frightening Singbonga. So this at length had the derired 
affect, and Singbonga desisted from his interminable tsak* 
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6 * — Tke Jdveniurei of SarnM. 

At a village named Butlai^ there was a powerful spirit 
of whom people stood in great dread. The spirit offered great 
obstructions to agriculture and would particularly strike men who 
ploughed their fields up to a late hour. At length Bamda with a 
view to punish this spirit repaired to this village in the guise of a 
young man and took service as a dhangar or field-labourer in the 
house of a cultivator of the village. Even though this dhdngat did 
not work much, the oui-turn of his labours would always be unex- 
pectedly great. Thus, even if he scattered a handful of paddy seeds 
they would cover so much ground that a number of ploughmen could 
not finish ploughing in a day the field thus sown ; and even if he 
neglected to reap and the rice dropped down on the ground leaving 
only the bare paddy stalks standing in the field, these paddy-stalks 
when reaped and threshed would yield a large quantity of rice. 
Necessarily, therefore, the master of this dhangar grew very rich. 
Finally, with a view to luring the spirit to a combat, the dhangar 
took to ploughing up to a late hour day after day. And at length 
the spirit appeared before him and attempted to strike at him. 
But Barnda fought him until he was worsted, and chased him up 
to the bank of a tank, severely flogging him all the way with a 
bamboo club. When the spirit plunged into the tank the dhangar 
by way of a perpetual threat planted the bamboo club on the edge 
of the tank. And forthwith the bamboo clump became a living 
bamboo and soon grew into a large clump. Since then this 
particular spirit has not given trouble to the village any more. 

After he had accomplished his mission, the dhangar quietly 
left the village. At firsts nobody suspected who he was. But a 
queer circumstance opened the eyes of the villagers to his identity. 
On the day that he left the village the only daughter of his late 
master fell severely ill. Ghost-finders were called in and they 
discovered by their occult art that it was Bamd& who had 
'possessed^ the girl and caused her sickness. The pxOper 
iwerifice of a black cow to BarndS, was accordingly preSOxibjd 
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and ofiored. But in spite of tliis^ the girVfi condition grew woorse 
and worse until finally she died. 

On the day that the girl died^ a female acquaintance of thn 
family was coming from another village towards villa^ Bntl|i4 
to sell baskets^ and on her way met the girl (who was not known 
to her to have died) walking behind the late diangar of the 
family who was leading a black cow. When the basket^seller 
came to the house of the deceased girl and asked her mother if 
any baskets were wanted, the bereaved woman said, Alas ! what 
shall I do with baskets ? My only daughter is dead. The 
basket-seller was not a little surprised at this news and exclaimed, 
What do you mean ? Only a snort while ago I met your 
daughter on the r^ad accompanying your dhangar who was leading 
a black cow. The news soon spread in the village, and there 
was no doubt left in the minds of the villagers that the quondam 
dhdngaf was Barnda himself. 

6 .— The compassionate offices of Ndge-Erd, 

Once upon a time, Singbonga rained down fire whereby the 
earth was devastated. The Keond {Diospgros melanoxylon) tree 
was only partially burnt, and thus although blackened, it did not 
die. Since then the colour of the Keond tree has become blackish. 
All human beings were destroyed, except that Singbonga^s sister 
Nag^Era managed to conceal two persons, brother and sister to 
each other, in a spring which was her own seat. Now that all 
men were gone, Singbonga was in great straits. As no ofEerings 
were any longer made to him, his tanks of milk, curds (daii), 
and blood began all to dry up. His wife upbraided him for his 
indiscretiota, saying, I warned you then, but you heeded me not. 
And BO we sufEer for your folly Singlbdnga now despatched his 
bird-messengers to the earth to see if perchance any human beii^ 
might have survived. The sparrow, the woodpecker and oth^ 
messengers searched about all over the earth in vain. At length 
the Crow, who was Singb5ng&^8 steward, came upon a leaf-cup near 
a spring, and inferred the existence of some human beia^ m 
the vicinity. Se the bird sat down dn the branches of a tree end 
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$oon foand out that two persons lived with N%e-Era. He then tbid 
her that he had been sent to take to Siugbonga the two persona 
that were with her. Nage-Era refused to give them up and 
said, Singbonga destroys men. Who knows whether he will 
not destroy these, too ? The crow went back and repoited this to 
his master. Thereupon Singboiiga had to come down to NfigS- 
Era^s place to induce her to part with her proteges. 

After much persuasion she agreed to give them up on 
Singbdnga promising that he would not destioy mankind again 
and that Nage-Era would thenceforth have a share of the human 
race. Siugbonga assigned to her sister^s share of mankind all 
persons who might have leprous ^ores or marks on their bodies. 
This satisfied Nage-Era. Indeed, so easily is Nage-Era satisfied, 
that while Barnda requires an ox or a cow to propitiate him, 
and Singbonga requires Sacrifices of white goats or white fowls, 
their sister is content to have even so little as the wing of a fowl 
as an offering to her. Though the legend given above would 
seem to suggest that the tender-hearted Nage-Era is ever bent on 
offices of pity, we should betray an utter ignorance of savage 
mentality if we looked for consistency in his myths which, as 
Mr. Andrew Lang puts it, uprise from a mood of playful and 
erratic fancy To swell the number of her people, Nage-Era, 
so the Mundas assert, sometimes sprinkles water on persons who 
go to pools, tanks and springs for bathing or other purposes, and 
before long such persons are affected with leprous sores or marks. 
It may be mentioned, however, that cases either of leprosy or of 
leucoderma are rather infrequent amongst the Mundas* 

Such are some of the myths that have gathered around the 
three principal figures of the Munda i)antheon. These three are 
regarded as deities, self-existent and not created. 

11.— BUsoellaneous Myths and Superstitions rofirurding the 
Minor Spirits* 

1 . — Minor Bongds^ 

As for the rest, the innumerable minor spiritual or super* 
physical beings of Munda demonology, these are eil^er regarded 
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as spirits of departed men and women or vague imperscmal spirits, 
about whom no elaborate myths appear to have Over been 
imrented. Thus, all that the Muad& knows about his mis* 
chievous departmental spirits denominated variously as ^ B&u 
Bdngas^ ^Garha Bongas^ ^Ikir Bongas ^ ' Hora BtogaS ^ 
and so forth, is that they are the spirits of the Asur women 
whom Singbonga in the shape of a scabby boy flung respectively 
on rocks, or into rivers or in marshes and springs or on the 
roads or in other directions, after their husbands had been tricked 
into death in a burning furnace by him. 

2 •^Sdt'-mdns. 

The spirits of pe . sons who died by drowning, — and, according 
to some Mundas, the spirits, too, of foetuses that died in the 
womb — are believed to haunt pools of water in which they disi)Oit 
in the sliape of fishes. These spirits cause sickness to people 
by pushing at them while they enter the pools for washing, 
bathing or other purposes. Such spirits are called Bora-da or 
Eya-da or Sat-mari. 


3. — Bdghouts. 

The spirits of persons devoured by tigers are known as 
Baghouts or Baghias, and are believed to haunt the spots where 
they were killed. A Baghia is believed to move about in the 
air from bush to hush at night humming a tune or piping a 
reed-flute. The sudden rustle of a wood is believed to be the 
sound of a Baghia. A Munda on seeing an ox, cow, goat or 
sheep returning home from the woods with its tail tom by 
having been caught in a thicket, will suspect that a Baghia 
tethered the animal to some tree with its tail. A Baghia is 
believed to possess the same ]X>wers as an actual tiger. Nay 
more, it is believed that the tigers of the forest obey the 
behests of these Baghias ; the Mundas say that tigers are to 
B&ghias what dogs are to hunter. When a man is seized 
by a tigcF, it is said that a Baghout first attacked the man and 
itupefled him and then a real tiger seized the XK^pluased 
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victim. These B&ghoutSj which are spirite^ shcmld notli^ oofmiiid- 
ed with the were-ttgers known as Ulath-b&gh&s^ a belief in which 
is prevalent throughout the Mund& country. It is believed that 
some men possess the power of transforming themselves into 
tigers at will and in that shape satisfy their greed for human 
flesh and human bloody or^ failing that^ kill soma bufEalo or other 
animal whose flesh is coveted. To acquire this power a man has, 
after a day^s fasting, and propitiation of Bhago-Chandi to brush his 
back against certain standing stones known as ' B&gh-paththals * 
which forthwith transform them temporarily into tigers. After 
this first transformation, the man can transform himself into a 
tiger whenever he chooses by brushing his back against any suit- 
able thing he finds handy, suclT as an ant-hill. 

The remains of a person killed by a tiger are burnt with 
the face of the corpse to the ground, so that it may not cast its 
^evil eye^ on any body. In some villages, sacrifices of a fowl 
is offered to the Baghia the very day that a man is killed by a 
tiger. The Mundas also observe a festival called ^Tumamge^ 
in which a show is made of chasing Baghias from all directions. 
People raise a hue-and-cry, pelt stones and hurl their sticks or 
laihis at imaginary bd(/hids with shouts of ^^maro, maro^' 
(strike, strike) ! Baghias are supposed to be frightened away 
from the locality by this mimic chase. 

4!,^Btr-sirdjt8. 

A particular class of Baghias is known as A 

Btr-siraji is said to be occasionally met with in the shape of a 
human dwarf with matted hair on its head. If a Bir-sir&ji 
spits before a man, it is said to be a bad omen and misfortune 
is in store for the man ; if, however, the spittle has the 
appearance of blood, the omen is a good one and the man 
is destined to be very wealthy. 

The spirits of persons who died by beheading are known as 
Muas and are believed to reside at the spot where their heads Were 
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mt off. At times a Mui is seen in tbe actual bodily shape 
of a headless person Hke tbe ^ Nikandha bhut ^ or headless ghost of 
Bengali popular demonology. But oftener a Munda passix^ 
$img a spot where a Mua resides hears about him suppress^ 
cries of 'king*king^ and believes tibat the Mua Spirit is 
wheeling abou him. When a person, whether through sickness 
or excessive grief, temporarily loses the power of speech, the 
Munda suspects he has been attacked by a Mua. 

6. — Chureh- 

More troublesome than Muas are the spirits of pregnant 
women who died either of illness or at ohildbirth. Such 
a spirit is varioup’y called a Ckurel^ a Churin or a Chikin, 
It is believed that there is hardly a tree in a Munda village 
which is not tenanted by a chitrel. Unlike most other spirits, 
a ehurel may even live in a human dwelling. A clurel is 
sometimes seen in the house even at day-time in the shape of a 
woman suckling her baby or watching her children, or spinning 
cotton with the spindle or taking out cotton-seeds with the 
fahta* At night, however, chureh appear in different shapes — 
either in the shape of some beast, or in the shape of a yam, 
or of a piece of burning coal. Sometimes the presence of a 
ehurel is perceived by cries like those of a human baby. Sick 
people sometimes see visions of ckureh appearing before them, 
and cry out Look ! Look ! so-and-so (naming a woman who 
died during pregnancy or at childbirth) is come to trouble me.^' 
Chwreh also give trouble to women at the time of their delivery. 
But even other people, particularly drunken people, men as 
well as women, are chased by a ckurel when they pass by its 
haunt, particularly at night. The ehurel throws pebbles oi 
dust on them, stands before them to obstruct their passage, 
and throws them down on the ground. To prevent the spirit 
of a woman dying during pregnancy or at childbirth bmu 
haunting her old home, the corpse of such a female is buried 
near the boundary line (do-siman) of the village, thorns ire 
iiailed on its feet so that the spirit may not walk back to ilie ^ 
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its eyes are sewn up so that it may not be able to see 
its way homc^ and various kinds of food^ such as parched rice or 
mustard are scattered on the way by which the corpse was carried 
to its grave, so that the spirit may be so engrossed in picking 
up the parched rice and similar other food cast in its way that 
it may not reach back to its former home. Her spindle and 
similar other things are also left at the grave in order that the 
spirit may remain occupied at the grave and not want to go 
back to its old home. And finally magic spells are recited over 
the grave to confine the spirit to the spot. 

7 . — K&unts. 

The spirits of all the dead men of the village are collectively 
known as Kiunia, As the men of a Munda village live in organized 
clans or KAunts and all the KkUnts of the living live in amity, so 
do these Khunts of the dead who are believed to have an organization 
of their own and to live in amity and friendship. As among living 
persons, some of these spirits are mild and inoffensive and some 
are powerful and mischievous. 

8. — llanJcdf Bofigda and Hdprdm, 

The spirits oE men who died so long ago that their names 
have been forgotten, arc collectively known as lldnkdr Bongda 
or Purnd^EhUnl'i j and the spirits of dead men whose names are 
still remembered are collectively known as Jldprom, Whereas the 
Haprom are propitiated by the head of each family, in the house, 
by offering to them the first-fruits of particular fruit trees and 
edible plants, and by offering a few grains of rice before every 
meal and a few drops of rice-beer out of every pot, the Hankar 
Bongas are propitiated jointly by the men of a sept in the village^ 
or by all the villagers together at the fiklira where goats or sheep 
or buffaloes are sacrified to them. The flesh of the animals offered 
to the Hankar Bongas may not he eaten by the men of the village. 
The latter leave them with their heads cut off when men of other 
villages take them away and eat them. 
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9,^Ckai/jli and Darha. 

I have not yet heard any definite myths dOnnected either with 
l>&rhi who is the most dreaded of all the village bkuU az|4 
t|>village like adarwan or door-keeper against bhuta seeking ^ 
inirade from outside, or with Chandi, the goddess particularly of 
hunting, who is represented by a stope at a fsarna sacred to this 
spirit and is propitiated by naked young men with what we would 
call indecent rites and foul language. There are different Chandis 
conferring different powers. Of these BLago Chandi is said to 
confer on the votary the power of transforming himself into a man- 
eating tiger. While the votary of Bhago Chandi thus assumes 
the shape of a tiger and goes out to eat human flesh, his human 
body is left at horn 3 either asleep or sick. 

Perhaps by way of protest against the suspicion of cannibal- 
ism, it is said that in their metamorphosed condition, they 
mistake cattle for men and men for cattle. 

EeptileSf and fFeapons, etc. 

All the spirits of Munda demonology manifest themselves under 
various "^ises and shapes, particularly in the shapes of tigers and 
snakes but sometimes also in the shape of other animals and also of 
human beings. Tigers, it may be mentioned, appear to have some 
special connection with the hhni% of the Mundas. And I have 
found the same belief among their kinsmen (he Bip-hors and the 
Santals. Some Mundas make offerings to their bows so that with 
(heir help they may have success in the chase. Many Mundds, how- 
ever, shrink from making such offerings, inasmuch as they believe 
that if they once sacrifice to the bow as to a deity and are afterwards 
guilty of any remissness in their to its powerful spirit, tigers 
are sure to attack and kill them when they go out to the jungl^' 
for hunting. Sometimes sacrifices are periodically offered by a 
Munda to a weapon with which he or his father or other ancestor 
killed a human being. And the spirit of a man who has been naui’- 
deped is generally propitiated at stated intervals by the niurd^ier 
and his descendants after him. Ainong animals it may be hot ic^ 
that monkeys are by many Mundte regarded^ as bhuU or spirik 
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' 11." Met^imorphosia into sionea. 

KaaHy, it may not be out of place to refer to a class of 
idajrfiilj erotic myths by which the Mundiis seek, to explain the 
eiustenee in their country of ancient stone sculptures as 
also of certain rocks imagined to resemble in shape human 
beings or beasts. To take one instance ; — near village Khijri, 
about six miles from Khunti, there stands a rudely sculptured 
stone figure of what is supposed to be a female deity locally 
known as N&kti Rani. Not far from it to the nortif is a 
rock known as Bar Pahari at village Dumri ; and about five 
miles to its, south is another hill named Bin-buru. Now 
the myth goes that Nalcti who was the wife of the spirit of 
Bar Pahari was eloping with the spirit of Bin-buru, and when 
the lovers had gone halfway, Bar Pahari discovered the elope* 
ment and^began to shoot his stone arrows at them. The Bin-buru 
spirit managed to escape to his seat, but Nakti who sought 
to slink back to her husband got petrified through fear at the 
spot, A few small stone columns between villages Khunti and 
Birhu are still pointed out as the stone arrows shot at them. 

These erotic myths— which are not numerous— are now repeat- 
ed by their Hindu neighbours as well, and it may be supposed 
that myths of this type were suggested by Hindu fancy. Bui it 
must be noticed that the belief in the metamorphosis of men 
and things into stones appears to be quite natural to the Munda 
mind. Thus, the existence of stone figures supposed to resemble 
drums, cymbals, etc., lying on the boundary of village Pans^kOm 
not .far from the Dasom water-falls are explained by the myth 
tha4) a great musician of the name of Chaila Sandu who could 
jJay upon a nagera, a mandal, and a jhanj, all at the same time, 
was crossing the stream, with all the three instruments about him, 
his feet with which he used to play upon the jhanj slipped 
and he tumbled into the water. The instruments were turned 
into stones and may still be seen. Similar stone figures at Hulmi 
^police station, Tamar) and elsewhere are accounted for bv 
simikr myths of metamorphosis into stones. 



Vlll.— S6me Noftli Indian dtarnis fdr . 
the Cure of Ailments. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra,n[. A*, B*L. 

Primitive man thinks that the ailments, which afflict him and 
which are caused by some mysterious agency invisible to him, 
must be the outcome of the action of some malevolent spirit or 
being. He^ therefore^ betakes himself to a wise man among his 
people, who, he believes, can, by his superior knowledge, coun- 
teract the disease-demoh^s baleful influence. These modes of 
thought and action are prevalent among all races of people now 
existing in a low plane of culture. A research, therefore, made 
in the obscure fields of primitive leechcraft, or, as it has been 
aptly termed by Mr. W. G. Black, folk-medicine, may throw a 
good deal of light on the mental attitude of primitive man and, 
thereby, afford much assistance in the study of the evolution of 
hnman culture. 

I have already published two papers on this subject. In my 
paper entitled North Indian Folk^Medicine for Hydrophobia 
and Scorpion-%Ung%f [*] I have published three charms, which are 
in vogue in Bihar, for the cure of these ills. In my second paper, 
I have published a eure-chann for the bite of the Boda-snake.[*] 
I have already said that the language of these charms or incanta- 
tions is Bengali, as they have been borrowed from the ojhai or 
medicine-men ef Bengal. But as they are intended for use^in 
Bihar, the instructions for using them are in Hindi. [®] 

In this paper, I intend to publish the texts, with translations 
and remarks, of five charms or incantations which are current in 

rn Ftdd tie JmmaX and Fromdmgs of tHe Atiatic Society of Bengalt Yob XI 
(N. B.)» pages 817—230, 

^Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VolXt 



^oam cube of ailubn^s. * 

Bihir for the btire'^of certain ailments, ^e first two of these, 
which are for earing stomach-oomplaints; namely, diarrhoea and 
dysentery, are as follows : — 

Cubb-chabjc No; 1 Diarbhcea and Dtsbnteet. 

Atiiar wo dait hand harne ha mantta. 

1. Qtangd Jamuna iirthef pdnu 
\ 2. Eah kahinl kdhinl, 

$. 8e khdilo pdni. 

4 . Aj haiU dnr hailo [amuket) handdyd 

.5. Siddha guru 8rl Hamer djnaya* 

TAEIKA. 

Jo mantra padhai wahljal pa^he hue pdni ho plye* Jahdn 
par amuh sabda likkd gayd hai^ wahdnpar roglkd ndm lend 
ehdhiye. 

Translation or Cure-Charm No. I for Diarrhcea and 
Dysentery. 

Incantation for Btopping Biarrhm and DyBentery, 

1. The water of the sacred rivers Ganges and Jumna. 

2. [This is the traditional practice (literally, story)], 

3. He drank that water. 

4. From this day went off (so-and-so^s) ailment. 

6. At the bidding of the preceptor Sri Kama who is well 
versed in sorcery. 

Direction. 

He, who recites this incantation, should quaff the charmed 
water. While reciting it, the reciter should mention the patient's 
name where the word amuker " occurs. 

This incantation is a remarkable example of that class of core- 
charms which are characterized by the London Folklore Society 
as 'Hhe simple narration of an event, with a sequel similar to 
what the charm-reciter now desires," It bears a striking resem- 
blance to the following charm which is in vogue in Cornwall, andt 

■■ ■■ - — „ .. I. irwu irinr . 

The words Bandai/a tvlani are obacare, and I have not been able to make out 
the meaning thereof . But the nsnse thereof appears to be "ailment or diseiss.” 
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m a more or lose ntodified lorm^ in Keny^ Baxonj and many 
the English counties ; — 

Peter eat at the gate of Jerusalem. Jeene* cometh*'to him 
and gaith^ ^ Fetor/ what aileth thee He saith^ 'Lord^ I am 
grievously tormented with the toothache ! ^ He saith^ ^ Arise, 
Peter, and follow me.' He did so^ andimmediately the toothache 
left him; and he followed Him in the name of the Father^ and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." [®] 

In the North Indian cure-charm mentioned above, the sufferer 
from diarrhoea is represented as having drunk the water of the 
sacred rivers Ganges and Jumna ; and thereupon the disease is 
stated to have left him from that very day at Sri Rama's bid- 
ding. 

The second incantation for the cure of dysentery is as 
follows : — 

Cube-Charm No. II foe Dysentery. 

Pel se amud kkm ha nikalna hand karneid mantra.\^] 

1. Sd$aref hUe upajila mla, 

2. Are ^yo or pdni. 

3. (dmuher) suohindm kari. 

4. Uahtamla chhdidni dharmer dhdya* 

TARIKA. 


Pah mantra pa(j,hkar jal piyai. Ariwa Munie daeton hd 
and hand hojdydgd* 

Translation op Curb-Charm No. II fob Dysentery. 

Jneantation for stopping the pamng of mucm and blood frotA 
the stomach, 

1. The belly-ache grew on the shore of the sea* 

2. O ! Drink the water of the sea. 

3. So-and-so's sacred name (I mention). ,, : 


r*l The Handbook of Folklore, By G. L. Gomine* London { Darid Natt* 1690. 

ptgw 61 ^ 2 . ^ 

I bare slightly roTised the text of tfalh incantation, so that some tstts# my 
he made of the eame. 1 hare giren the oorrajMeat 6P this mafdra at tim, mSl 
ei thia paper. . ^ 
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4. It is the oitor of the deity (dhama) which drives off 
dysentery. 

Direction. . 

Having recited this incantation, quaff the charmed water. 
|(This being done), the passing of stools composed of mucus and 
blood will be stopped. 

It would appear that the essential feature of the two afore- 
.mentioned cures is the charming of water with the recital of 
the two foregoing incantations, and the drinking by the jpatient 
of the charmed water. The practice of administering chkrmed 
water by way of remedy is also prevalent in Bengal, for instance, 
in the district of Murshidabad, where sick children are treated by 
ofAas in this way. These’ medicine-men, who are credited with 
the possession of hypnotic powers, pass their hands over the 
patient, to the accompaniment of the recital of mantras or incan- 
tations, or he may gently brush the patient^s body with a bundle 
of twigs. Then mantras are recited over water ; and the child is 
made to drink it. [’'j The are supposed to endow the 

water with magic efficacy. 

This method of curing dysentery and diarrhoea by the admi- 
nistration of charmed water is but another modification of that 
wide-spread practice according to which patients are made to 
gulp down papers inscribed with charms, or to drink water in 
which slates or other articles, on which passages from the Koran 
or other charms have been written, are washed. Among the 
Muhammadans, the practice is in vogue of making the patient 
swallow slips of paper on which extracts from the Koran 
have been written. For an illustration of this practice, see page 
678 of Sven Hedin^s Central Asia and Tibet, Vol. I. (1908). 
Similarly in Japan, when a person falls ill, he swallows, with hot 
water, a small picture of Buddha on a piece of tissue paper as 
big as a postage stamp. If this remedy fails to cure the patient, 
the native Japanese physician— the Issha Saiw— is sent for.[®] 


A 
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Mvrehidahad District (Bengal)* 
Sons. 1902, pngOf 86-87. 


By Major XH. Tull Walsli. 


[*] Bms and Lands, (Colonial Library Seriefi.) By Sir Edwin Arnold. London i 
Longman! , Qreen A Co. Im, pagoa 409-4lo ; 468 1 643. 
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The practice of drinking the water in which the charm has been 
washed is also in vogue in Oambia in Western Africa^ where th# 
doctor having been called in^ comes and> after lookTng at the 
patient, sits down by his bedside. Then he writes out on a wood^ 
slate, a long rigmarole in Arabic characters, which* generally 
consists of passages from the Koran. The slate is then washedi 
and the patient is made to drink this dirty infusion. A practme, 
very similar to this, is resorted to by the Lamas of Tibet. When 
a prson sufEers from dementia, which, the Tibetans believe, is 
caused by the evil eye, the Lama exorcist writes with Chinese 
ink on a little slab of wood the particular letters, called ^^the 
edible letters and besmears the writing with a thin 

varnish of myraboiam and safBron paste. Then, on every twenty* 
ninth day the inscribed slab of wood is reflected in a mirror } and, 
while so reflected, the surface of the mirror is washed with 
beer. The washing thereof is collected in a cup, and the patient 
has to drink it in nine sip6.[^J In Bihar, a similar device is had 
recourse to for the purpose of expediting the accouchement 
of a parturient woman. A magic square, divided into 16 smaller 
squares, each of the latter containing a number, is drawn 
with chalk on a new earthen saucer. The numbers, inscribed 
within the smaller squares, if added horizontally, perpendi- 
cularly, or diagonally, total up to 32. This diagram is then shown 
to the parturient woman and washed off with water, the infusion 
being collected in a vessel. She is then made to swallow this liquid ; 
and it is believed that she is immediately thereafter brought to bed 
of the child.[ioj 

I have already shown that, in Bengal and Bih^, charmed 
water is administered to a person suffering from hydrophobia.^^] 
It is also used for curing rheumatism, as will appear from the 
next incantation which has been discussed infra, 

[®] The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamiism, By L. A. Waddell, M. B. Londm t W. 
H. Allen A Co., Ld. 1895, page 40t 

[*®J Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Bociety of Bombay, Vol, VUI, 
849-350 ^ 

^^^]Videt}ie Journal of the Asiatic BociedfcfBmifal,YolXl QX, 
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We bave^ at the very root of this praotioe of - aiSiiumatering 
charmed water to a person suffering from some partienlar kind 
of ailment^ an idea which can be traced back to ancient Baby^ 
Ionia which was the birth-place of black magic and sorcery^ 
The beliefs of the Jews^ Greeks^ Syrian Christians, and Arabs in 
demons and witches, were derived from the Chaldean sorcerers 
and soothsayers. It was a very strong article of faith among 
the ancient Babylonians that, along with the spirits of light, 
there existed a terrible host of infernal beings, the black gods 
as they were called, who were for ever waging a deadly conflict 
with human beings. These terrible demons more or less kept 
company with the restless apd uncared-for souls of dead men, 
the ghosts and spooks, the vampires, the phantoms of the 
night, and the uncanny ghouls and evil spirits whose favourite 
haunts were the desert, the solitary rock-caves, and ruined 
buildings. Like the Egyptians, the Babylonians believed that 
the souls of the dead, whose wants were not ministered to by their 
surviving kinsmen, whose funeral offerings were not supplied, 
would come out of their dread abodes, haunt men and demand 
from them their dues. It is for this reason that, in one Baby- 
lonian incantation, the ghost is addressed thus : Whether thou 
art the ghost of one unburied, or a ghost that none careth 
fef, with none to make offerings for it, that hath none to pour 
out libations for it, or the ghost of one that hath no posterity. 
The, uncared-for revenants of the dead, therefore, subsisted on 
the dregs of the cup, the leavings of the feast, or that which was 
cast into the gutter/^ To this is to be traced the belief that, 
in the darkness of the night, the cities were haunted by restless 
revenants^ searching for food in places where they could fipd 
it and ready to assail any benighted wayfarer. But still more 
terrible than the ghosts of the sterner sex were the female 
revenants, the spirits of women who had died in child-birth, or 
while they were nursing their children, or young people of 
marriageable age who had died untimely deaths. In this category 
is to be included the female ghost Lilitu — the Lilith of Talmudic 
folkbeliefs*— the demon consort of Adam, to whom she bore <|tiile 
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a faimly of ghostly offspring. A curious feature of the ghost^kne 
of ancient Babylonia was the belief that the of un- 

married women restlessly roamed about^ seeking for,8(niije one 
who would be captivated by their ghostly charms. This has g^ven 
rise to the alleged existence of those beautiful demonesses who a;jw 
said to have tempted the early Christian Saints in the deserts ahiu 
caverns remote from the haunts of men. 

Another interesting feature of the ancient Babylonian dmmn- 
lore was the intimate connection that v.ras believed to exist be* 
tween the demons^ diseases and storms^ who are described in one 
tablet as follows ; — 

Through the gloomy streets by night they roam^ 

Smiting shi'ep-fold end cattle-pen, 

Rending in pieces on high ; bringing destruction below^ 
They are the offspring of the under-world. 

Loudly roaring above \ gibbering below, 

They are the bitter venom of the gods. 

They are the storms directed from heaven. 

They arc as owls that hoot over the city.^^ 

From the above passage we get an inkling of the ancient Baby- 
lonian belief that diseases and storms were caused by evil s{urits 
and demons — ^an idea which has survived, even to the present 
day, in the animistic belief existing among many aboriginal racei 
of people inhabiting India — a belief in "the shifting ated 

shadowy company of unknown powers or influences 

which gives its spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, which 
generates jungle fever, and walks abroad in the terrible guise of 
cholera, small-pox, or murrain.^' The plague-god was believed 
b^ the Babylonians to " march from city to city, resting aUke 
on the body of chief and slave.^' The war-god was his brother; 
and his disciple was Isum (" the burner "the god of iufeo* 
tious diseases — ^who is described, in a very old Babylotiiaa 
poem dating from about B.C. 2500, as "the one who goes fo 
and fro in the streets, from house to house, and is said to luive 
been bom in the "gutter of the streeV'~thereby anticipatiiig 
the modem diagnosis of the etiology of the mfectioua^dise^seii^ 
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Now the Babylonians and Chaldeans perform^ many rites 
and ceremonies for exorcising evil spirits and, for the matter 
of that, disease-demons from persons afflicted by them and 
for protecting the latter from their assaults. They used to 
sprinkle holy water on persons or houses haunted by these 
demons in order to expel the latter — rite which was believed 
to be very efficacious, as it was thought that the water-spell 
caused the demon ^^to trickle away like water/^ just as a 
censor or torch of pure light was believed to drive the malignant 
spirit out of the afflicted personas body.[^ 

It will thus be seen that the mantle of the ancient Baby- 
lonian sorcerer, exorcising disease-demons from persons afflicted 
by them by means of holy « or charmed water, has fallen on 
the latter-day Bihari and Bengali q/Aa or medicine-man. 

I shall, now, take up for discussion two incantations which 
are used for the cure of rheumatism. They are as follows ; — 

Chabm No. I FOE THE Cube of Rheumatism. 

Dard durhafnekd 

1 . Bat re Idt^jdnldm torjatu 

8 . Amdvaeyd mangalvdre tor utpattu 

3 . Buiydhdb^ yuiydbdtj pdthuriydbdty sajaehtiydbdt. 

4 . Bdma bole na harict, Lah^Jian bole na harut^ 

5 . Chalehal amuker ange thdkibdr janya, 

6 . Chal Lankdyjt pad, siddha guru Sr^ Earner djndya, 

7. Oangd, Jamund, Trivem, amuker kdhinl, 

8 . Amuker khanda katthand mdni. 

TARIKA. 

le mantra ee jal padhkar wak jal rogl ho pildwai. Our 
mdfjihe wo dkhounpar chhidko* 

Translation of Charm No. I for Curing Rheumatism. 

1. O rheumatism ! I know of what kind you are. 

rx»2 For a fuller disoussion of Babylonian Magfio and Demonofogy, eee TheMtiA 

a • '* of the Bible " m ihe Light of Latest Besearch, By W. St. 

Chad Boacawen. London and Now York : Harper and Brothera. pagoa R70— 278. 

4 . ^ ^To jteTiaed tbe text of iliia inoantation, the corrupt text whereof is given 

at tbe end of tbia paper. 
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2. Tott were born on the last day of the dark half of the 
knar month and on a Tuesday. 

8. 0 dmya[^*] rheumatism! O puiy&* [^*]rhciliinatiflml 
O pathu-riya [^®] rheumatism ! 0 Bojaktiya rheumatism !' 

4, Eana does not say harut; Lakshan does not my 
harut,[}^^ 

5. Go, go to so-and-so^s body for staying there. 

6. Go and fall into Lanka (Ceylon) at the command of the 
preceptor Sri Eama who is well versed in sorcery. 

7. O Ganges ! O Jamuna I O Tribeni ! This is so-and-so^s 
traditional practice (literally, story). 

8 . AmuJcer khanda katthand manL[^^^’\ 

Direction. 

Water should be charmed with the recital of this incantation. 
The patient should be made to drink this water which should . 
be also sprinkled over his head and eyes. 

The most noteworthy feature of this cure-charm is the sprink- 
ling of the charmed water on the patient^s head and eyes. I have 
already stated above that the ancient Babylonian sorcerers used 
to sprinkle holy water over persons or houses haunted by demons 
in order to exorcise the latter. The practice became developed 
in later times into the custom according to which persons afflicted 
with dire maladies bathed in sacred rivers, pools, or springs in 
order to' heal themselves. It is under the behests of this custom 
that Naaman the leper (2 Ki. v. 6) bathed in the J ordan seven 
times and became healed ; it is in accordance with this practice 
that a whole host of sick people used to wait their turn on the 
margin of Bethesda for the healing dip (John v. 2). This old 
custom has survived even into modern times in the shape of the 
practice of dipping rickety children in holy wells and in the 
bathing of cripples in St. Winifred^s Well in Flintshire, to which 
crutches are ofEered up as votive offerings. With the same 
object in view, the Tibetan goes to the sa?red spring — called by 

n*lThe meaninffs of the words Duty a. *», **Pwiya*\ ** Pathwriya*\ and 
*8a,jehnya**^ m waiown to me. Probah^ the/ signify different kinds ^ 
shetunatisffl. " » 

The meamng of the word ** Barut **ia not known to me. 

1 hare not been able to make out the meaning of tbia line* 
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Dr Sven Hedin "a Lourdes in minmture"^— and drinks a 
goodly draught of its healing waters to render himself invulnor* 
abU to the bullets of robbers. When he takes his stand on its 
matgin and pours its waters with both hands over his head, he 
believes that^ by doing so, he will he immune from falling into 
the liands of footpads and from other misfortunes. Then, again^ 
he pours its water over his horse^s head and mane in the belief 
that it will be protected from wolves ; and if a sheep or other 
animal is ill, he only sprinkles it with the holy water of this 
sacred spring in order to restore it to its health again. 

Then I take up for discussion the second incantation for the 
cure of rheumatism which is as follows 

Charm No. II for the Cure op Eheumatism. 


£a^li dard M dur karnekd mantra. 

1. Bdt^ hdi^ akdl hat. 

2. Andha hdty kunkune Idt, katkutare hat. 

8. Amdr prati cJiakre dgkra phdt* 

4. Phdta tomdr dake^ pamnputra Hanurndn, 

5. Kdr djndya, Bdjd Sri Bdmer ainaya. 

Tauika. 

Khali sdTson kd tel lagll dard hd jagah lagdya. Aiute se 
hdthon io hadan par phirdtd tahau Ilarek mantra paihne par 
phurik mdren. 

Translation of Charm No. II for curino Eheumatism. 

1. 0 rheumatism ! 0 untimely rheumatism ! 

2. O blind rheumatism I O kunkune ®] rheumatism ! 

O kutkutare [^*] rheumatism ! 

8. At every machination {i.e. device) of mine, soon abate. 

4*. O Hanuman, the son of wind I Let (the rheumatism) abate 
at thy command. 

5. At whose command ? At the command of Sri Kama. 


[^3 Trans-Binialaya. Bv Sren Hedin. 2 Volumes. London • Maomillan A Oo,. 
Ld. 3900. Vol. II, Wes 106-100. ^ 


C* *3 1 am unable to find out the mranings of the words ** Kwnkum and 

. Perhaps they denote different kinds of rheumatism, aooording to tfai 
degrees of the twinge of pain caused thereby. 
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< 

DiKsonoK. 

Apply o3 of mustard over tliat part (of the patients body) 
which is afflicted with rheumatism. Rub It gently with the hands 
over the affected part. Each time that this incantation is recited, 
blow over the affected limb. 

In this connection^ I may state that, in the district of Mui^ 
shidabad in Bengal, the exerciser pretends to cure all sorts of i^il* 
ments by blowing on the patlent^s body. 

The most interesting fact connected with the aforemention^ 
second incantation for the cure of rheumatism is that the medi« 
cine-man is directed to blow over the affected limb every time that 
it is recited by hir .. I have already shown that the object of 
the exorciser^s blowing upon the patient^s body or upon his 
affected limb is to effect the cure, most probably, by means of 
hypnotic suggestion and magnetism, especially by the former,[*®] 

Compare with the foregoing treatment of rheumatism by 
means of incantations, the undermentioned methods of treating 
the same ailment by means of amulets. For this purpose a bit 
of a bat^s bone is tied by a string round the patient^s ankle in 
Northern India, just as the eelskin is used with the same object 
in England. [*^] In the same way, it is believed in Ireland that 
an iron ring worn on the fourth finger will cure rheumatism. [•*] 
In the direction for the use of the second cure-charm, it is 
prescribed that the oil of mustard should be rubbed over that 
part of the patient^s body which is afflicted with rheumatism. 
This remedy has its parallel in the use of the tiger'^s fat as a 
sovereign medicine for the cure of this malady. 

As a result of the animistic beliefs largely prevalent in India, 
it is an article of faith among many races of people inhabiting 
this country that all sorts of diseases are caused by demons. By 

[’*] 7id9 Dr. Tall Walsh's Sittory of 3f%i/rshidahad District, pages 89— S7* 

[•0] Vide the Journal of ths Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 1811. (K. &.)» pages tS6U« 
887. 

r SortAtm 

iMdta (AlUhabod EdibOD of 18M), p.ge 2tS. 

1**3 Q 2 >. cit, page 192. 
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uray of examples^ we may state that in Sarguja^ diarrhoea is 
said to be caused by a demon named Mahadani Among 

the Korwas of Mirzapur, it is believed that a Bhutin or demoness 
named Beiya afflicts men with rheumatism. The Majhwars, 
who inhabit the same part of the country as the Korwas, 
entertain the belief that fever is caused by a r disham who 
attacks them during sleep. It is also believed by them that this 
fever-demon can only be driven away by the tribal medicine-man 
called the Baiga with the offering of rice and pulse. A survival 
of this belief is also faintly traceable among the people of Bengal 
and Bihar, for otherwise the seiwices of the ojha or village 
medicine-man would not have,.been requisitioned for the purpose 
of exorcising away fever with the undermentioned incantation. 
It seems to be a jumble of meaningless words ; and, with the 
exception of lines 5, G and 7 thereof, no sense can be made of the 
remaining portions. It is as follows : — 

Chaum for the cure op Fever. 

BtMdr utdraekd mantra^ 

1. Manasd heddm nava he kaptl base, 

2, Kapdla hdvake mule hanummanda hi dp slsl janga, 

8. Pdddn rivdn mantra sdnti gdgatrl. 

4. Tdmsain devata mdhajd rdjd, 

5. Tijdt, ehjwardj dojward, tinjward, charijward, sdt jt&ard, 

6. /o raliai tou Bdjd Aiagapd^ ahd chakra hahai, 

7. Tentis hot devatd tere mantra hi sahti se chalen, 

8. Chonch na khand menjdya chor nagdre baddn khdya, 

9. Kshane lama kshane dakshin, kshane dse hot, 

10. Ajan SOTO smdrire idyd hikliydta hor. 

Translation. 

6, Fever recurring at intervals of three days ; fever coming 
on at intervals of one day ; fever coming on at intervals of two 
days ; fever coming on at intervals of three days ; fever coming 

[••] O^, cit., page 178. 

Pi|:e 146. 

I hkve taken the word Tijat *’ as a ooirnption of the word ** Tijra *' wl^ok 
ineans fever reonrring at iatervale of three days**. 
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on si intervals of four Jays ; fever coming on at intervals ©f 
•ev^days. 

6* Whatever (kind of fever) remains may* yield to the spells 
of Raja AjaypaJ. 

7. May move according to the potency of the incanta^lis 
of ye, O thirty-three irors of deities I 

In the district of Murshidabad in Bengal, fever is also 
supposed to be cured by charms or mantraSy recitations from the 
epic Mahdbhaiata in which Sri Krishna is represented as fighting 
the worst forms of fever, by the offering up of prayers to 
lidrdyana and Jardsur who is represented in Hindu art as being 
fair-complexionec^, having six hands and three faces, and wearing 
a tiger-skin, and whose worship takes place in the open air, 
generally thrice every day.[^®] Similarly in BundeEkhand, 
it is believed that people suffering from quartan ague are cured of 
it by worshipping a local godllng — a deified Rajput chieftain-— 
named JRae 

The question arises — Who is Raja Ajaypal mentioned in the 
incantation set forth above ? Perhaps he was a mighty sorcerer, 
or a local godling like Bae Singh, who was credited with the pos- 
session of a good deal of healing power. 

I have already shown that, in Bengal, Bihar, and in the 
district of Gorakhpur in the United Provinces, much efficacy is 
ascribed to the tail of the common house-lizard as a curative 
agent. Its tail, if it is cut off on a Saturday, Sunday or Tuesday, 
and worn, wrapped up in a piece of linen, as an amulet by a 
person suffering from ague, is believed to cure him of it.[*®] 

I shall conclude this paper by saying that these cure-charma 
are exemplifications of the coercive power ascribed to the spoken 
words of persons who are popularly believed to be possessed of 


Fide Dp. Tull Walsh's Higtory of Murshidabad Districts pages 86—87* 

[•»] Croofce's : An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northem 
India (AUahabad Edition of 1894), pages 186-187. 


[**] Fidf sw article On the Lixard in Indian BuperetiUon §/nd _ 
% Journal (F theAsiatie Society^ Bengal, Vol> LXVH, Part XXL 
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wonder^-working power6.[^ These axe addressed to the disease- 
demon who is supposed to be afflicting the patienti and who is 
believed to be stronger than the exorcist himself. Hence the 
latter invokes deities and semi-divine personages Uke Sri B§ma 
and Baj& Ajajpal^ whom he believes to be stronger than his 
antagonist-— the disease-demon — ^to assist him in expelling the 
latter. 

C‘®J Vide the Jcumal of the Anthropological Bodety of Bombay, Vol. -IX, ‘ 
page W. 
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APPENDIX. 

(1) Corrnpt Text of Core-Charm No. I for Diarrhoea aaid Dyse*t« 

tery. 

tnfr i»nr*RTWt i 

wTO*n iwrfti ftrfi 3^ iwt 

(2) Corrupt Text of Core-Charm No. II for Dysentery. 

^ t (irhr «T ftiwnn «Rrn I I 

ait mt»r 1 aglrt: Ist icififH aiat 1 

(3) Corrupt Text of Cure-Charm No. I for Rheumatism. 

*n3:apr atw urtr aifir 1 airo^ wror mt awrfii 
ICTiwi3-wnwT?i-Tn3ft«n a?r, >r«rf««n ^ n i 1 

aaua ^ aft ^ifa^rR ^ ^ ftff 

anffi, inn ngni agm? aif^^t agvii ^ 

an^ainfti 

(4) Corrupt Text of Cure-Charm No. II for Rheumatism. 

an awaaTOTOt..aa^;g[ni!r an.iRi gist nwj awn 
nfta* 'jjtn vn^\ nfnnntt nw ga agirnr i an aiaw 1 
«aT ^ rJn aiax 1 

(6) Corrupt Text of Cure-Charm for Fever. 

aiisnftTwnir tanflntama ant an agnaat aw 
aWt nifw fww iNr nrfa irw^ nwan waar 
mu, ftaw, aa a^n, ^ aro, mm j aift: mm, atn wro j 

at ’d n*t Ttataan maat aa at ; n!na at« nia 
nftn i aa I '^fa a aa a aw^ iwitmi^aw 1 tjiaw 
ai[% *d^*ar^ai#t'VtYaaa’iftda>^awi^rarniiitTt 




REVIKWS AND NOTICES OF BQOKa 

L^Samamniayik Bharat, Parts I, IT, III, ^ Fill. 

By Professor JoflrendraNatli Samaddar (Messrs. Baie ifc dd i ir 
Brothers, Moradpnr, Pataa). 

This is the first attempt to present in Bengali a free trans* 
lation of all the ancient foreign accounts of India available^ at 
the present day. Although summaries of what certain ancient 
Greek and Chinese travellers said about India in the past 
have already been given in Bengali in such books as Mr* Bam 
Pran Giipta^s Prachtn Bharat, and in Megasthenes^r Bharat 
Biharan, no previous writer has attempted such a comprehen- 
sive task in Bengali as has been undertaken by Prof. Samaddar. 
The language of the translations is generally clear and simple^ 
and the foot-notes add to the value and usefulness of the trans- 
lations. 

The introductions written for the four volumes by four 
distinguished scholars of Bengal add to the interest of the 
work. An interesting theory has been started by Mr. Nagen- 
dra Nath Basu^ in his foreword to Part II, of the work. He 
says that Megasthenes came as an ambassador to the court not 
of Chandra Gupta but of his grandson Asoka. This is not the 
place to discuss the merits of this theory. We are sorry 
to find in these volumes a number of printing mistakes which 
we hope will be corrected in a later edition. On the whole we 
hare no hesitation in saying that Prof. Samaddaris work will 
prove a valuable contribution to the growing historical litera- 
ture of Bengal. 




NOTES OF THE OUABTER. 

I. — Minntes of an Ordinary MeetingT 
of the Society.* 

His Honour Sir Edward Gait, k.c.s.i*, President, 

in the Chair. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner read a paper on Hindu Architecture 
which was illustrated by magic lantern slides. In introducing 
the lecturer, His H« nour the President obsert ed as follows : — 

In the course of my annual address I mentioned that efforts 
were being made to persuade experts in the various subjects 
with which the Bihar and Orissa Research Society deals to 
contribute papers to our Journal stating broadly what is already 
known and indicating the lines on which future research should 
proceed. Amongst others we approached Dr. Spooner and the 
paper he is about to read to us on types of architecture is, I hope, 
only the first of a series. 

Dr. Spooner is an archseologist of high repute, and he is 
far too well known to you all to need any introduction from me. 

I will, therefore, without wasting time ask him to read his 
paper, which I am sure we shall all listen to with the greatest 
interest. 

Dr. Spooner then read his paper which is printed at pages 119— 
134 of this J ournaL After the paper had been read, a vote of 
thanks t6 the lecturer was proposed by the Hon^ble Sir Edward , 
Chamier and seconded by the Hon^ble Mr. Oldham and carried 
with acclamation by all present. After the lecture. His Honour 
the President exhibited three pieces of copper which was recently 
found about a foot below the surface on the bank of the Gdlpa 

* Held at the Patna Collef o, Bankipora, on the 2$th Febmx 7 » 1916. 
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river, in Bhalia village, Baghra Pir, of the Maynrbhanj State^ in^ 
Oriasi. The President said that they appeared to be battle aiei* 
A full description of them will be given in a later number of the 
Journal. One rectangular and another circular piece of stone 
with carved f&otprints of Jaina saints, which were dug up near 
Rajgir and presented to the Society by Khan Bahadur Kazi Far- 
zand Ahmad, a few ancient Hindu coins presented to the Society by 
the Hon^ble Mr. J. G. Jennings, and a few stone celts collected 
by the Geneial Secretary were also exhibited. A vote of thanks 
lo His Honour the President, proposed by Principal V. H. Jack- 
son and carried with acclamation by the meeting, concluded the 
proceedings. 



— Mtinutos of ft of tlio CrOii&oil 

of tlie Biliftr ftnd Orissft Beseai^li 
Society.* 

' Present : 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., M.A., in tie Chair. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a. 

Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, M.A., p.e.s. 

Baba Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed# 

3, Twenty ordinary members and five Honorary Members 
were elected. Their names are noted below : — 

Honorary Members. 

1. Sir James G. Frazer, d.c.l., nitt. d.. No. V 

Brick Court, Middle Temple, London, E. C. 

2. Sir George Grierson, K.C.I.E., rh.D., d. Litt, i.o.s, 

(Retd.), Rathfamham, Camberley, Surrey, London. 

3. Dr. Alfred C. Haddon, m.a., sc.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a.j^ 

Reader in Ethnology in the University of Cam- 
bridge, 3, Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 

4. Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, m.d., F.R.s.,St. John^s College, 

Cambridge. 

6. Vincent A. Smith, Esq., M.A., i.e.s. (Retd.), 116, 
Banbury Road, Oxford. 

Ordinary Members. 

1. Hon^ble Mr. W. Maude, c.s.i., i.e.s., Bankipore. 

2. P. T. Mansfield, Esq., i.e.s., Bankipore. 

3. W. H. Crawford, Esq., b.a., i.e.s., Purulia (Man- 

bhum). 


* Beld at the Patna OoUege, at 7 p.h. the 26th February 1916. 
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4, H. O. Graves^ llsq:.* I, Counoil Hoaee Stnefci 
Calcntt&i 

. J5. Hon’ble Mr. F. CkjtoD^ f.c.h.j Banefai, 

6. Baba Baaanta Cooi^er Chatterji, B.t., Pleader^ 

Banchi. 

7. Khan Bahadur Kazi Farzand-i-Ahmad^ Gaya. 

8. Saiyid Muhammad Mahbub Alam, Finjora, District 

Gaya. 

9. Babu Mukutdhari Singh, B.A., Dy. Magistrate, 

Chapra. 

10. Babu Mahendra Prashad, Manager, Bihar Bank, 

Chapra. 

11. Mr. Nanda Cal Mazumdar, Private Secretary to the 

Maharaja of Gidhaur. 

12. B. F. Cooper, Esq., m.a.. Principal, G. B. B. College, 

Muzafiarpur. 

13. Saiyid Zamir-ud-din Ahmad, Sadar Gali, Patna CHy, 

Patna. 

14. Babu Ashutosb Chatarjee, Chatarjee Pharmacy, 

Gaya. 

15. E. A. Home, Esq., M.A., Professor, Patna College, 

Bankipore. 

16. Babu Jyotish Chandra Banarjee, it. A., Professor, 

Patna College, Bankipore. 

17. Babu Badha Krishna Jha, m.a.. Professor, Patna 

College, Bankipore. 

18. Babu Baghunandan Pande, H.A., Professor, Patna 

College, Bankipore. 

19. Khan Sahib Maulvi Muhammad Yasin, Professor, 

Patna College, Bankipore. 

20. Pandit Deo Datta Tripathi Kavyatirtha, Professor, 

PtUna College, Bankipore. 

3. The papers for the March number of the Journal were 
considered and passed. 



nX.~ni]iiiteB of a Meeting of the 
Council.* 


Pbesenx : 

1. The fion1>le Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, lAt., 

Vice-President, in the Chair. 

2. Nawab Shams-ul-'Ulama Saiyid Imdad Imam. 

3. K. F. Jajaswal, Esq., h.a., Bar.-at-Law. 

4. Professor J. N. Sarkar, ii.a. 

6. Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a. 

6. Babu S. C. Boy, ii.a., b.l. 

(1) The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

(2) Fending applications for membership were considered, 
and 1 Life member and 12 Ordinary members were duly elected 
Their names were noted below : — 

Lifb Mbubeb. 

1. Maharaja Bahadur Eeshava Prashad Singh of Dam* 
raon. 

OaOTNABY MeHBEBS. 

1. D. K. Sen, Esq., M.A., Principal, B. N. College,*- 

Bankipore. 

2. Babu Amareswar Thakur, K.A., ProfMsor, B. N. 

College, Bankipore. 

8. Mr. Muazzam Ali, Bar.-at-Law, Bankipore. 

4. Pandit Dwaraka Fr&sad Pathak, Vakil, Bankipore. 

5. Mr. G. C. Wolfe, “ Kelso ", Dalhousie (Punjab). 

6. Babu Hari Nath Ghosh, B.L., Pleader, Pundia .. 

(Manbhum). 

* Held . 01 SatuidsT, tbe atb Aptil 1916, tt tbe OonmluloiMii's Hooss at Bar 
Upon. 
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7. Sri Laikdmi Ituafaa 130b, Jat^ 9el^ 

(District' danlfi^). <■' 

8. Mr. G. w: #la4'’i-0.9. (Reteed), 9 

DubKii * 

r. M. (Distriet Bluig^pffite) 

19. Babo Harsa Fiaaad Singh, Honoiaiy* 

Arrab. 

11. Sabu Naies Chandra Sinhr^ ^XJk.., B.L., Y^ildl, 13%1 
Court, Patna, Bankipore. 



12. Dr. Sheo Nandan Tewari, P.Ah., Deputy' S«iitai:3 
Commissioner, Bankipore. ' 

(3) (^naidered the estimates received from different pxess«: 
for the cost of printing the Journal, and resolved that flu 
Journal continue to be printed at the Qulzarbagh Govemmeni 
Press, 

(4) Bead a letter from Raja ICamaleshvari Prasad Singhifl^ 
Monghyr, dated the 17th March 1916, forwu^ing a mm 
Bs. 5,000 as a “ donation in aid of the 'Work the Sooi^tyit 
doing Resolved that the very cordial thanks ^^thf Coanoil 
be conveyed to the Baja SahH) for his munificent donation tosraidi 
the work of the Society. 
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LEADING ART ICLE8« 

L^Some 'Remarks oa the Fositiitii ot 
Wommi amoaiC the Sahtals. 

Sr kev. O. Bedaittg. 

Mj old &iend tbe Hoo'tle A. CsmpbeU in'tlie ftrtt piurt 
«{ t]» J<mr»ai of th« Bibar and Orissa Bs«earcli Society p^iblish* 
ed an interestiof paper on the laws of inherita&oe and pariation 
among the Santsls. 

1 have no doaht as to his statements being oorreot so fur as 
the Santals of.Manbhuia lire conoemed. On one or two pnjtuf ^t 
Ukare is, however, apparently some difierenoe in the onstomaty 
Jaws as practised in the Santal Fargnfts (wbero the balk of the 
Bant&l popnlation at present lives) and in as will 

appear from the following i — 

1?he Santals in tiie Santal Farganas are apparent^ a j^iiUe 
advanced than their* Manbhom brethren^ ttpMudfy wi& 
to the treatajent of their women. L ‘ 

^ odigwal and, might say, eteiapwr' often ^ 
aooepted idea of woman amomr the fitoSals teema j^ hn, 
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Wo 

iB a kind of irreeponsibla and mtiViBtvmthj brings a motmsty 
and nsefub but somewhat inferior member of human society. 

Women are thus kept away from direct participation in reii^ 
giotis worship; they have no political rights (the word takea 
in its original meaning); they are^ of course^ debarred from sit* 
ting in the village councils^ although they appear in person 
before such, and are permitted to speak. 

They have folk**tales setting forth the foolishness, the de-' 
praved character and the untrustworthiness of women ; they have 
proverbs saying the same. They also have stories of the ability 
of women to outwit the unsuspecting man, and even tif 
women having outwitted Mar ah butu himself (the Santal princi- 
pal national deity or spirit) . They suspect a woman of being cap^ 
able of making even boh gas captives to their charms, and conse- 
quently of being able to make the bohgas do their nefarious bid- 
ding. As a matter of course, every woman is suspected of being 
a witch. 

Much more might be said of the supposed di8abiliiiC& of Wo- 
men ; and it is not infrequent to hear the superior men, specially 
when among themselves, speak of the low estate of women. A 
mother of only girls may be heard called a mother of dogsl But 
whatever the theories may be, and howsoever the men may talk, 
in the daily social life of the people, the Santal woman has 
a veiy independent and strong position, both in the home and in 
the village. Not infrequently she is the virtual ruler. 

The existence of a woman among the Santals turns on 
marriage ; marriage is the aim of her existence ; a woman is a 
wife in spe^ an actual wife or a widow. A grown-up unmarried 
woman is altogether anomalous ; a Santal woman of such a state 
would be thought to be either a harlot or suffering from somf 
very serious defect of body or mind which makes marriage 
impossible. ^ 

It^ •should be added that the Santal social laws regulating ^ 
contracting of marriage among them must make marriage very 
much of a lottery for tbem, and marriage often turn# out badly 
(their remedy out of the difficulties being divorce and a new 
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tttteeqpfc at parties). Sut whilst this is so, it 

must ou the other hand be acknowledged^ that the relations be- 
tween husband and wife^ when they have'<>nc6 settled down to Irfe 
|U^ generally good, and often very good; it is a mistake fo think 
that true conjugal love is not found among them. There is 
often a genuine mutual respect between husband and wife, al^il 
the men have a great regard for their sisters and da^hters 
(and vice vend) and feel themselves the natural protectors of 
these.^ 

The human feelings among the Santal men assert themselves, 
atld this must yield results in practical life. 

^ The Santals are developing from an unsettled, semi-hunting 
stage of life to that of settled agriculturists. There are signs 
that the Santals were formerly a communistic society ; the vil- 
lage seems to have been the owner of any cultivated land 
with a yearly redistribution of the persmal tenures. Now this' 
is entirely altered; all cultivated land is owned by, or (h^ in 
the Santal Parganfis) more correctly speaking, held by individu- 
als and their offspring as tenants. 

Whatever their attainments as cultivators, the Santals now 
know the value of land ; they know what it means to reclaim 
jungle ; they are conscious of all the work they have put into the 
uultivafeioit of their fields. However strong the family feeling 
may be, the acquisition of property with its ensuing labour and 
toil has a tendency among them to foster the wish to let their 
own offspring enjoy its fruits, even if they happen to be girls. 

As remarked above, the existence of a woman turns on her 
marriage ; but to be married a woman must first « be sold. The 
business side of the transaction should perhaps not be pressed too 
hard ; but undoubtedly the legal basis of marriage among the 
Santals, as among very many other people both nowadays and 
f ofrmerly, is the ownership of the husband (or of the fam% of 
the husband) in a woman. ♦ ' ^ ' 

' woman is sold into mamage. If the marriage proves 
suitable mS is in consequence dissolvad, as it very freqnmrtJy is 
(which may naturally be expected when a marriag^( is anan^ 
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top o£ a settlement of acconnt8> in which tho prii^ pi4:^ 
the bride figures conspWotisly. If in £hear ^^diivwEoa 
the woman is proved guilty, the bride-prioe has to W fpME^ 
|>ack;if adultery is proved against her, the eo-req^ondt^t is 
called a thief and has to pay among other things a double 
bride-prioe. If the man is guilty, the price is forfeited. 

Tip to the time of her marriage a Sant^ girl is the propertg^f ' 

of her parents (father), or (if the parents are dead) of her nearest 
male relatives, who take charge of her. When married^ 
beoomes the property of the family of her husband (with this 
one as her immediate lord and master), and this she continues 
to be so long as there is any one ’^ho has a right in hen 

If such a state ceases, she has no longer any locn$ standi i 
she severts to her original owners, if they are alive, or if none 
such exist any more, she becomes a piece of masterless property, 
utterly destitute except for what people may give her, or for 
what she may be able to earn through her own work. * 

It is easy to understand, that under conditions as described 
it is difficult for a Santal woman logically and legally, aside ftom 
personal goods, to have any proprietary rights in anythi^ 
which pertains to the community, more especially in immotal^ 
properties, such as lands. * 

Strictly speaking, being herself owned property, she cannot 
well be an owner. Now although logic and theories dema|^i 
this, life has brought about several exceptions, and many of the 
Sant&ls of these parts are, as a matter of fact, rather eager to 
give their women larger rights than they at present possess. 
There are several causes working together towards this resukw 
It goes without saying that the women themselves^ when 
* Whilst this is the oUt oaetem there is a teadenoy amongst praBeBt*day 
Santyls in this distriot to reason in the following way We sold her {the wo^g 
need at the time of marriage are : jan ho jan tcroe ho toroe U ahrinMmoat i.e.» 
ws sold the bones and ashaii} : but we sold ber not to die but to Ufe : sbihas 4b 
1>6 supported and maintained where sbe goes. Coaseqnently In Tt^flt.tbiir ^ owaets ** 
die» gbe bas a right to malntenaaoe from their estat^t ^ only qni^iteoeatly tM 
Ihaveheatd this way of putting it# It is quite a nice legal poiati and a sigq 
of tbe dettlbopiueat of minds. 
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^eoaiioii arieieBi mriS pmdii ibeir awa mme^ or at l^i own 
ibdi¥idaftl caae. ^ ^ 

7I1611 m hare tbai>ettor instiiictB a|^ the SaatfiJs^ wad 
ginuiiie love they have for their womenfolk. 

The influenoe of Weatem dvilization^ as bfought to theoa 
through Govemm^t^ both ia eoart*ruHngs and schools^ is 
undoubtedly working this way ; and laBtl7> but p^ehaps apt least, 
idmuld be mentioned the decided influence of Christianity thscmghu 
the Missions. 

** Women are to a certain extent permitted to own personal 
(i.e., movable) property. How fax this went formerly, it is 
very difficult to have more than an opinion of. Nowadays they 
wvn moneys goods and cattle. It is more than property oh trust,, 
they can dispose of it^ 

A father (and sometimes brothers when the father is dead) 
will| when the property is divided among the sons, and ^so at 
other times, give the daughters (or sisters as it may be a cowr 
a goat or something to be their personal property. 

If a man divorces his wife without any fault ef hers, she gets 
a oow, a bundle of paddy, a brass cup and a cloth ; that is the 
•eld rule ; now this is generally not given in nafura, but the 
articles mentioned lure valued and money given. This mouey 
belongs to the woman and will go with her, if she remarries. 

A widow without sons gets very much the same, if she is^ 
sent back to her parents or brothers ; and this property will W 
her own. 

Ornaments given to a woman are her own, provided they are 
not procured simply to store family money . The Santals some-** 
tiroes^ although not very frequently, follow the common Indian 
custom of investing their savings in metal ornaments. After 
the closing of the mints this custom is gradually becoming less 
frequent. Ornaments of this class are not a woman^s pew<mal 
property* 

u money by working, this maf go fo %0 

father relatives with whom she is living, and generaUgr does 
so go; but if she provides for her food by performing woric os 
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«curki8 more tlian her food>^ what she gdn tKvet a&d abeNI^ thhii^ 
may he capitalized by herself and is her own. What 1 b eidbidi^ 
if arpa (a small amount of paddy which serving women are 
permitted to reap or glean for themselves at harvest time) wnm 
specially under this. 

So far the theories may be said not to give much trouble. 

It was mentioned above that a Santal wife, in spite of her 
theoretically subordinate position, in practical life has a &ir 
amount of independence, and often a position which may)[be Jsaid 
t o be nearly co-ordinate with that of a man, wit hin her own? sphere. 

’ It is a very common thing, and as experience shows, often 
a wise thing, for Santals to let their wives, when these have 
proved their allegLance to their husbands, keep cliarge of the cash 
which may be in the house. 

The wife rules the household, much like what we know from 
our Homelands, so far as any comparison is possible. 

If a woman is left a widow with minor sons, she remains as 
a rule in possession of all and carries on the work and duties of 
her kte husband, whose male relatives have a duty and right to 
see that nothing is squandered of the property of the minors, but 
who have otherwise no right to interfere. \ 

Taking all this into consideration it is not so strange thaA 
the aspects of the rights of women have developed and are 
developing among the present-day Santals. 

Whatever may have been the attitude towards movables, there 
is no doubt that Santal women have had no right of inheritance 
or occupancy with regard to cultivated lands. A landowner 
or tenant has, as such (i.e., as a villager), certain social and 
religious duties which a Santal woman is debarred from perform- 
ing on account of her sex. 

Formerly it did not much matter ; a girl would when married 
have a husband tO' support her ; she would with such an one be 
just as well provided for if she bad inherited her father^s land. 
TSjdwada^s It Is becoming different. There may be personally 
|Msquired property, the possession of w^hich will give prospects 
of maintenance. It is only reasonable that Santals should 
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Ukd ow^ daughters, if there are no sons, ta inherit thrir 
mm property, with which their relatives have perhaps had no 
connection at alh 

Now it has never entered thrir heads, that daughters should 
inherit land equally with sons; but they are willing that 
daughters whose husbands come and live with their parents-in-law 
should get a little of their land ; and they are anxious, if there 
are no sons, that one or more of the daughters should get all the 
land of the father in preference to some more or less distant 
relations stepping in, perhaps to oust their own flesh and blood 
from what might support them. 

They have found a Way to effect this ; they let a daughter 
inherit through a male intermediary ; they marry their daughter 
and give the husband the position of a son, provided he lives 
with his father-in-law. 

An ordinary marriage among the Santals is performed at the 
house of the bride, with feasting here and at the house of the 
bridegroom, the expenses being paid by each party. 

If a man gets a husband for his daughter for the purpose 
just mentioned, he goes about it in a little different way, and 
gets what is called a ghardtjdwde. 

As previously mentioned, the legal basis of marriage among 
these people is the buying of the wife. She is paid'* for in cash* 
This idea is, of course, kept up, only that a ghardi jdwde (Joes not 
pay cash, but pays by putting in five years' work with his 
parents-in-law. This is not an exclusively Santa! custom; 

J acob paid for his two wives in the same way. 

Apart from this there is some difference between the ghardi 
jdy>de marriage and an ordinary one. Usually a man seeks a wife 
for his son ; here it is the opposite. So far as possible the girl 
steps into the place of the bridegroom. Absolutely all ' expenses 
are borne by the father of the girl. At an ordinary marriage 
the bridegroom's friends are called bariaiid ; here it is the friends 
of the bride who are called so. When children the 

custom is to name the first boy with the name of the pateriial , 
grandfather, and the second one with that of the materili^l 
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tione first, tt mli be seecj tbd gul eft ftt M poastUe b( thi 

principal. ^ . 

It i$ easily tmdetBtood that the positioaaf j^ardijin^ mag 
be felt to be a Utile ta/Va tliy*; it is—natorally^moira iuMieiiirablb 
to stand one^B own pari of the expenses^ eto. For this leaeon 
genetsl^ j only sons ot poor people or orphans agree to become 
a ghardi jdv>de. ^ 

, As will be tmdaretoody a^glafdi^wde as snch is not entitied 
to anything more than his wife^ and is not in himself bsjl inheritor 
of his father-in-law^6 lands. 

It samctimes happens that a man with grown-up daughters 
and minor sons (who wiU be the lawful heirs} procures a ghardi 
jawde to get help in his agricultural work» In such oases the 
girVs father will set aside a bit of land for this ghardi jdwde and 
will help him to get additional land^ if possible^ through the 
village headman. When the five years of service are oyer^ the 
ghardi jdwde is free to depart \ he has paid for his wife« 

If a man wishes his ghardi jdwde to become his heiji this has 
to be specially arranged and publicly declared^ and such is done 
at the time of marriage. ^ 

A marriage is^ of course^ a public affair^ the village people^ 
specially the iieadman and other officials^ have to be piresent. 
What is done has their consent, and they would not ordinarily 
think of opposing any agreement made at the time of marriage 
later on 

A man with only dai^hters (also in case he has had sons who 
have died without issue) will generally arrange for one or more 

a As it may be of interest, the farthar roles followed in oonnection witb 
e/hwfdi Jev/Ses may be stated. 

At the tinie of matriage the girl's parents ** show ** the young man a oalf. This 
beoomes his personal property. Should the girl not hit it off with her hushanA 
be will diroroe her i^d walk off with his oalf. 

The girl also gets a oalf at the time of marriage. She is further permitted to 
get arga, i.e., to reap a few sheares of paddy for herself, and this she su^ sell or 
lend out ou interest. 

As will be seen, th« teme are fairly liberal, taking SantU ideas iste oonsidmir* 

kkm. 
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laid dio fct hb h^. 0t6oh eoiiB^ 

iei4aWj w9ij soloiikgafith^ remaiiii have thepceitionof eone ; thjijr 
wiU supjport (Bad take oaie of the parents-^iii'^law when they get old ; 
etidoathe death of these they get eveiything; exci^ half 
the tittib which thehrothere of the father-in-law are entitled to« 

' In qtiite reoaat years it has become the custom to call such ih 
interiting y^srdf /dwde a ghap-jdwde, a term introduoed by 
outsiders 

Nominally it is the son-in-law who inheritSi not according to 
any other right, but according toanoml will (if one may uSo 
such an expression), executed at the time of marriage. Actually 
it is the daughter who becomes inheritor ; but as she is debarred 
from performing certain duties in the viliage, she has to have 
a representative, who is her husband, who stands as tenant ahd 
owner. The expectation is that the sons of the pair will be bom 
to take up the inheritance. But if the ghardi jdwde in his turn 
should have only daughters, he will be permitted to arrange him- 
self with a glardijdwde in exactly the same way. 

That it is the girl for whom this arrangement is made and 
who is the actual heir, should not need any demonstration. If 
^ghardi jdiode leaves, he loses his rights ; his own relatives have 
tto rights of inheritance in his father-in-law’s lands. If his wife 
dies, he may have a life-interest there, provided lie does npi. 
remarry. The children of the ghutdi jdwde are in this case the 
real inheritors and owner* 

So far all is recognized piactice and custom among the Sontals 
of the Santal Farganas. 

What has been stated does not, however, cover all cases' 
constantly occurring. 

If, for instance, a man dies leaving only daughters and with<^ 
out having made any arrangement for a gk^rdi jdwde, the old 
rule is. that the nearest male relative of the father stepr'in, 
takes over all property, also the girls and the vridow (if any). 
Such an one may be kmd, but just as often he will txy to 
rid of the girls as soon as possible. ; 

It is becoming morn and more felt, that this custom 
involve a good deal of injustice ; the male relation may nc^ 
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z; derimble person to live with| bsA whit viWL ^ 

Widow ? 

1 know of cases which have been downright cruel to poor 
girls. On the other hand> in a few suoh cases relatives have hew 
found, who, instead of taking over the land themselves, have 
procured glatii jdwaet for the girls and permitted these to 
succeed to the property. 

It ought perhaps to be just mentioned that the courts and 
the settlement have in many cases permitted daughters to get 
a life tenure in agricultural lands and recorded them as rayats* 
But very often male relatives have under some pretext or other 
prevented daughters from coming forward until it has been too 
late ; there is thus much inequality in praotical life in the 
position of only daughters. 

From what has been mentioned, it is evident that a widow 
is not and cannot be an heir to anything. She may own per- 
sonal property and may get gifts from her relations, but land she 
has no claim to, not in her old home and not in her late husband^s. 
tf she has sons or even daughters, she will naturally live 
with these, doing what she can of work. If she has none, and 
her late husband^s relatives refuse to keep her, she is sent away, as 
previously stated. The lot of widows has often been very hard* 

As remarked above, the Santals are changing a.nd in many 
ways developing. They are in a small way acquiring property 
and see some fruits of the work of their hands. They feel that 
the old rules do not cover all present-day circumstances and do 
not always carry them satisfactorily through, and they wish 
something more just and advanced ; this is the case with regard 
to the rights of their women. 

In olden times they made rules themselves ; now they look 
. to Government for help and guidance. 

It is a sign of the times (in my opinion a very encouraging 
one) that a number of the most prominent Santals, when recently 
called together for the purpose of expressing an opinion on 
matters connected with their daughters and widows, unanimously 
agreed, that only daughters should inherit their father^s land on 
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bwig xnarried) and ilmi widows shoidd have tJie xiglrt^0^ 
tenance from the estate of their late husbands until tbejr tetaiirvy 
and farther be permitted to carry on their late husband^ii 
household. 

AnofTioK. ^ 

Before closing I take this opportunity of mentioning another 
matter where there is a difference between the Santals in the 
Santal Farganas and in M&nbhum. 

Dr. Campbell says they do not practise adoption. Here they 
do. It is of very rare occurrence ; but it happens ; I have heard 
of one or two insiances. 

If a man takes a second wife and this woman has a boy by 
a former husband, the man may adopt this boy. He proceeds in 
the following way • He first informs the village headman of his 
intentions ; the headman then calls the nearest (male) relatives of 
the boy, whose consent is necessary. If these agree, they say so 
openly in the presence of the headman and the village people, 
renounce the boy and declare him henceforth to belong to the new 
father ; it is further declared, that the boy shall have no right of 
inheritance in the property of his natural father. 

When this is done, the new father fixes a date for the formal 
adoption of the boy (it is called don^a tala, i.e., bring in among 
the hongoii). 

On that date the village people behave as at janom chaiiaT 
(i.e., tbe name-giving festival of a Santal child). They shave 
and drink rice-water savoured with nim leaves. At Sijanam 
chdtiar the officiating midwife tells the assembled people the 
name of the newborn child ; here she does not tell the name of 
the boy, but the sept or subsept of the adopting father, hence- 
forth the sept of the boy. 

Thereupon they let the boy eat of the flesh of animals sacri- 
ficed to the tribal gods ; he is from now one of their own. 

This adopted boy will inherit equally with the natural sons 
of the adopting father, the only difference being that an adopted 
son will not have right of inheritance in the properties of the 
brothers of the adopting father, if such should die without issue. 



IZ.— Totemism Amongst the BUrhors. 

Bjr Samt Cbandra Boy, BI.A, 

Tlie Birhd^ are one of the wildest among the jungle tribea 
of Chdta Nagpur, They wander about from jungle to jungle 
in small groups of from three or four to at most about nine or 
ten families, earning a precarious subsistence by hunting, byooU 
looting creepers $eandent) and making their barks 

into ropes for barter or sale in the nearest villages or markets, 
and by gathering beeswax and honey when available. Like the 
other branches of the Munda race, to which they belong, the 
Birh5fs are divided into a number of exogamous totemio da-na 
mostly named after some animal, plant, fruit, flower or other 
material object. The Birhors have, however, preserved os 
developed a few interesting features in their totemism which tsre 
not to be found amongst other totemic tribes in Chdta Nagpur 
and which, so far as 1 know, have not been recorded of any other 
tribe in India. 

The names of Birhdj- clans or gotras, so far as I have hitherto 
been able to ascertain them, are the following > 

1. Andi (wild cat). 

2. B&ig& B&un (a kind of wild grass). 

8. Bh&t (name of a Hindu caste). 

1. Bhuiya (name of a tribe). 

5. Chauli Hembrdm (cAauli=iice ; ieairomssbetel- 
palm), 

6. Ge^ (a small bird). 

7. Gidhi (vulture). 

8. Guleria (pellet>bow). 

9<i Hembtdm (betel-palm). 

10. HStS HembrOm (4^r^=:rice-husk). 

11. Jegsoria Latha (iafiassa, cake made of moIm 
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12. Je^liseri^ Inline of a place). 

18. Kawan (a newt ?). 

14. Keondua (a kiiad of fruit). 

16. Khangar (name of a sub-tribe of the Mun^fis). 

16. EhMi Hembrdm broken grains of rice}. 

17. Ludamba (a kind of flower), 

18. Lupung (myrobalan). 

19. Maghaia HembrOm belonging to Magl^ 

or Bih&r) . 

20. Mahali (name of a tribe). 

21. Murmufstag). 

22. Murum (nilgai or 

28. Nagpuria (belonging to the Chota Nagpur plateau). 

24. Sada (white). 

26. Saunria (a kind of wild grass). 

26. Sham-jhakoa (a composition used in wlietting 

weapons), 

27. Singpuria [ainglara fruit or Trapa 6i$pinasa), 

28. Tories (belonging to Pargana Topi in the Pal&maH 

district) . 

A few of these names^ such as Nagpuria and TOpiar^ are 
derived from names of localities^ whereas a few others^ si^ch as 
Bhuiya, Khangar and Mahali, would appear to be derived from 
names of other tribes, with whom there are reasons to believe 
there have been miscegenation in the past, (i) 

Ikmvidijal Totems, etc. 

Sex totems and associated totems are unknown to the Birhdps. 
Nor have they any individual or personal totems, properly 
so called, although they have a peonliar belief of a somewhat 
analogous nature. When a Birhdp dreams of some bird«. beast^ 
worm> reptile^ or other thing in the nighty and the following 
morning receives a visit from some friend or relative^ he at onoe 
concludes that the object of his dream, whether it be ll snake 

^ This list is not exbsitstiTe. Sir Herbert Bielcy nres onl7 eight olsa maasm 
nfonely, Hembrom, Jenetift, Mftb&ii, Kigpusifi* Bisgpanft, Xilttai, Ksg sad Bixw. 
X have act pet met with bis last three. 
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an snt or even a rope or gome othm; thingi must be the riu 
(the* * daemon ^ or ^ genius *) of his guest. 

Totbu Babges. 

The members of a clan do not wear any badge or distinguish- 
ing emblem or peculiar dress, nor mate up their hair in any 
distinctive fashion, nor get representations of their totem cut or 
tattooed on their persons or carved or painted on their houses 
or on any personal belongings. But, as we shall see later on, 
during sacrifices to the spirits known variously as ^ Ora-bOngas * 
(' Home-gods ^), Buru-bongas (Hill-gods) or ^ Khunt-bhuts ^ (Clan 
spirits), some emblem of the family totem is placed by the side of 
the sacrificer and this emblem is always carried about with them 
wherever the family migrates . 

Traditional Origin op Particular Totlms. 

The few legends that the Birhors tell about the origin of 
some of their clans do not point to any belief in the des /ent of 
men from their totems. All that they indicate is that the totem 
plant or animal had some accidental connection with the birth of 
the reputed ancestor of the clan. Thus, the ancestor of the Gidhi 
(vulture) clan, it is said, was born under a wide-spreading tree, 
and, as soon as he was born, the egg of a vulture which had 
its nest on the overhanging branches of the tree dropped down 
on the babe’s head from the nest. Hence the baby and his 
descendants came to form the Gidhi clan. Similarly the ancestor 
of the Geroa clan is said to have been born under the wings of a 
Geroa bird, and the ancestor of the Lupung clan under the shade 
•f a lufung tree. The first ancestor of the Sham-jhakoa clan, 
it is said, was born at a place where people were getting their 
weapons sharpened. The ancestor of the Khangar clan was bom 
when his motbet was pressing oil, and that of the Mahali clan 
when his mother was plaiting a winnowing basket. The occu- 
pation of the Mah&li tribe, it may be noted, is basket-making, and 
the Khangar Mundas are reputed as good oil-pressers. The 
Mihali clan of the Birhdi'S would appear to have originated from 
Across between a Birhof and a M^ali as the Khangar eian 
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^ would appear to have originated in a crosB between a Kh&ngilr 
Mundfi and a Birho^ The ancestor of the Bhdiy& clan is, how- 
ever, said to have purchased a brass bell from a man of the 
Bhuiya tribe, and thus obtained the clan name. The ChSuli 
Hembr5m clan is said to have been the original clan of the 
Birhdfs, and the ancestor of this clan, it is said, rose up" from 
under the ground with rice {ehauU) on his head. Families of 
the Chauli Hembr6m clan carry with them in all their wander- 
ings one or more natural stones called Mahadeo stones believed to 
have risen from under ground even as their own first ancestor d?d, 
and should they happen to settle down for a time at any ' 
place, they put up these stones to the west of their settlement 
and there offer sacrifices to them. Men of the Hembrom clan 
are believed to have uniform success in the chase and always 
better luck in hunting than the members of other clans. Of 
the Murura clan it is said that when, their first ancestor was 
bom, a Murum (nilgai or Pottax jpictu) came and stood by its 
side, and forthwith the baby jumped up and mounted the animal 
which rode away with it through the woods until the habe^% 
head-dress was caught in a chdp {Bauhinia ecandem) creeper 
and the babe dismounted to cut down the creepers. Since then, 
it is said, cAop-gathering and rope-making have become the 
principal occupation of the Birhors. 

Resemblance of Men to their Totems, 

But although the Birhors of our days do not believe in the actusd 
descent of a clan from its totem, they appear to find some resem- 
blance in the temperament or the physical appearance of the 
members of a clan to that of their totem animal or plant. Thus, 
it is said, people of the Gidhi (vulture) clan have usually little 
hair on the crown of the head ; the Andi gotrui men have a 
bald forehead ; members of the Lupung clan are generally short 
but plump like the lUjoung fruit ; the LMamba gotra as well no* 
the Mahali gotra people are short and lean ; members of the 
Hembrom clan are thin and short ; the)C!hguU Hembidm niM# 
uften have matted hair ; peK^ple of the Oer64 clan, it is 
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hATe generally no naHe on their toes and their teeth ; deeajit' 
piematnrelyj the people of the (Jegsetifi) L&th& ehu are said 
to be generally t(dl and the hair on the sides of th^ head are S|dd to 
fhll of! at an early age ; people of the Mhrdm clan, who are said 
to he generally of medinm height, and those Of the BhUiyi^ clan, 
who are said to he generally tall in stature) are both itascihle in 
their temperament ; people of the Sh&m-jhikoa clan are said to 
be generally tall and thin, and people of the Khfingfir clan 
are said to walk with an inward bend in their legs. It need 
hardly be said that these fancied resemblances to their totems are 
more often than not discredited by facts. 

Totek Taboos. 

As with other totemio peoples, a BirhOf must abstain from 
killing, destroying, maiming, hunting, injuring, eating or other» 
wise nsing the animal, plant or other object that forms his clan 
totem, or anything made out of or obtained from it $ and, if pos* 
Bible, he will also prevent others from doing so in his presence. 
(Some of the clans carry the principle to ourious extremes. Thus, 
the men of the Murum clan cover their eyes when they 
to come across a Murum stag. Birhdrs of the Khtng&r clan 
abstain from cleansing the hair of their head Twith oilcakes, be* 
cause oil-pressing was the occupation of their Kh&ngar ancestors. 

It is worthy of note, however, that all these toiem tihoos 
have to be strictly observed only by married men, for it is '<mly 
a^r marriage that a Birhdr is considered to become a full mem- 
ber of his clan. Eating, killing, or destroying one's clan totem 
is regarded by the Birhb): bo equivalent to killing a human mem* 
her of hie own clan, and the reason usually assigned by the 
Birhdr for ahstmning from, or preventing others from, killing or 
destroyii^ his totem is that if the totem animal, plant, or other 
object, diminishes, the elan too vrill suiter a coirespondsDg d» 
crease in number. Although it is believed that a pmticular ftbtn 
will multiply in pT0p<f|||mn as the totem species or class multi* 
pliM, no Birhd; clsa^^^rts to any magical process, like the 
Austcalua Zs<tcl»SMa^emonies, for the multiplication of its 



io^m Bpc^ds or class. Individuals of the tribe not belongiiiig 
to a certain totem do not hold those who do, responsible the 
enstning of a supply of ithe totemio animal or plant for their b^iefitj 
nor are the former required to obtain the permission of the latter 
to eat their totemic animal or plant. Marrage between persons 
of the same clan is considered incestuous. 

Descent is reckoned in the male line and a man has the same 
totem as his father. The mother^s, or rather the mother^s father^a 
totem is not respected ; for, in fact, a female is not supposed to 
have any clan ; she is not a recognized member either of her 
father^s or of her husband^s clan, and has not, therefore, to ob- 
serve the taboos relating to their totems. She must not, how- 
ever, kill the totem animal or destroy the totem plant of her 
husband^s clan, as tliat would, in the Birhor's estimation, be 
equivalent to killing the husband himself. When a Birhoy un- » 
warily happens to eat, kill or destroy his totem animal or plant 
his clan-fellows impose on him, according to his means,, a fine of 
either five four-anna bits, or five two-anna bits, or five annas. 
He is also required to provide a feast, if not to all the members 
at least to one member of each clan in his settlement or encamp- 
ment. The spirits of the dead are not supposed to enter their 
totem animals nor are the spirits of a dead totem supposed to 
enter the wombs of the wives of men of that totem. A meet- 
ing of the totem animal is not considered to affect one^s luck ; 
nor does a Birhor make obeisance (salaam) to his totem animal 
when he meets it. 

Although the Birhor does not believe that he is actually des- 
cended from his totem, yet should he ever happen to come across 
the carcase of his totem beast or bird, he must anoint its forehead 
with oil and vermilion, though he has not actually to mourn for 
the dead animal or bury it. 

Socio-MAGicAL Aspect OF Bibhor Totemism. 

There is another practice connected with Birhor totemism 
which, though it may at first sight appear to have a religious or 
magico-religious significance, would seem;^ be really social or 
sooio-magical in its essence. 



^ totriiinm 

Every Birh5r dan has a tradiiloa ol its ande&i iebtlmi^ 
liaving been located in some hill or other within Chdt& Nlgp^J 
And once a year at every BirhOf encampment or settlenient 
men of each clan assemble on some open space outside their gxmf 
'of leaf-huts to oSer sacrifices to the presiding spirit of their 
ancestral hill. This spirit is called ^ Ora-bonga ^ or ^home-god ^ by 
the migratory [Mlu) Birhors and ' Buru-bonga ;' or^ mountain-god ^ 
by the comparatively settled {Jaghi) Birhors. At these sacrifices, 
in which members of other clans may not take part, the eldest 
member of the clan officiates as sacrificer. A mystic diagram 
with four compartments is drawn on the ground with rice-flour, and 
in one of these compartments the sacrificer sits down with his face 
turned in the direction Of the ancestral hill of his clan and with 
some emblem of his totem species placed in another compartment 
of the diagram. Thus the Ludumba clan place a ludumha flower 
before the sacrificer ; the Murum clan place a bit of a Korn, or skin 
of the murum, (nilgai) ; the Kendua clan place a twig of the 
Keond (BioBpyros melanoxylon) tree ; the Geroa clan place awing 
of the gerod bird ; the Audi clan place a bit of the skin of the 4,^'" 
(wild cat ) ; the Chauli Hembrom clan place a handful of rice 
arid also a hive of the terom fly ; the I Here Hembrom clan place 
a little rice-husk ; the Khudi Hembrom clan place some broken 
grains (kliud) of rice ; the Sham-jhakoa place a sinri made of lac and 
sand which is used in whetting weapons ; the Saunria clan place 
a handful of saunrior wild grass ; the (Jegseria) Latha clan place 
a? 5 ^^ 5 orroundcake made of the corolla of the mohua flower and 
rice ; the Singpuria clan place either a leaf or a stem of the Singhdrd 
(Tfapa bispinoia) ; the Gidhi clan place a claw or wing or feather 
of the gidki or vulture ; the Murmu clan place a bit of the horn or skin 
of the stag; the Jethseria clan place some flower which blooms in 
the month of Jeth (May-J une) and the sacrificer also sticks some of 
this flower in his ears; the Guleria clan placea^wZ^r (or bow used 
in shooting clay balls at birds); the Tirio clan place a tirio or 
flute ; the Khang&r clan place an oilcake ; the Mahdli clan place 
a small new supli, or winnowing basket ; the Bhuiyft clan place 
a brass bell ; the Bhat clan place a new winnowing basket with 
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new earthen vessel on it and light a fire in a small bundle of Umi 
(a kind of wild grass). Men of the Sada, or white claiij 
sacrifice to their Buru-bongfi with white clothes on : They do not 
use red lead in their pujdi nor do they ever d^e their ' clothe 
with turmeric as other clans do at weddings, nor allow anyone 
wearing coloured clothes to enter their ddin^ or inner room where 
the lures, or ancestor-spirits, are supposed to reside. 

.In the case of bird or beast totems, the skin, horn, claw or 
wing used as an emblem to represent the clan at the pufde is 
obtained by members of the clan not by killing or destroying the 
bird or beast with their own hands but through men of some other 
clan to whom they are not taboo. And the horn, or claw, or skin, 
or wing, once secured, is carefully preserved in the ^ spirit basket ^ 
for use at the pujds as often as may be required. So intimate 
and vital is the connection between the clan and its totem, that 
the totem emblem thus used at the piijds would seem to represent 
the clan as a whole. And the invocation at such pujds begins— 

^ Behold such-and-such (names) a clan has come to ofEer sacrifices 
to thee, O spirit of such-and-such Hill (names) \ 

Feab. op Spirits. 

Although every Birhoy clan annually offers sacrifices to the 
presiding spirit of their ancestral hill, so great is their fear of the 
spirit that no member of a particular clan will, on any account, 
enter or even go within a distance of a mile or two of the hill or 
jungle reputed to be their former home, unless some family of 
their clan is still residing there and propitiating the local spirits* 
Even when in the course of their wanderings a group of Birhors 
may happen to come near such hill or jungle, they must turn aside 
and take a different route. The reason assigned for such avoid- 
ance is that the spirits of such a hill or jungle who have not had 
any sacrifices offered to them since the men had left the place 
might cause them harm for such neglect. Among these traditional 
homes of the different clans the following may be mentioned 

Traditional Hokes op th® Dippbrbnt Clans. 

The Lfipling clan had their old home at GasochaingSya ; the 
ChauUHembrOmclanatTUaia; theBhfiiy&clanatDumarih&; the . 
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Bei€ Hembi5m near Bftmgarh ; the Magh&ift Hembr5mat Chul&hi 
near the source of the Damddar } the Oidhi clan near Q^h j the 
Jegseria Latha clan at Jageswar ; the Singpuria clan at Bels&gra ; 
the Mahali clan at Bisa ; the Tirio clan at Narsing Nemra, — aB 
in the Hazaribagh district. The An^i clan had their old home 
near Duaru ; the Ludamba clan near Paiki Lali ; the NagpurU 
Hembrom at Chamabera ; the Sauria clan at Sirum^ the Murmu 
clan near Taimara ; the Geroa elan at Toaba Dulmi ; the Kh&ngRr 
clan near Huanghatu and Takra; the Sada clan near Soso ; the Bh&t 
clan near Pithoria; the Kendua elan near Omedanda, — all in 
the Eanchi district. The Sham-jhakoa clan had their former^home 
at Hesla Durgur, and the Murum clan near Bukadi In the 
district of Manbhum. * 

Supposed Magical Powers of Certain Clans. 

The situation of the traditional homes of a few of the clans 
is believed to have endowed them with particular magical powers. 
Thus, the Here Hembrom and the Khudi Hembrom clans are 
said to have powers over the weather. It is said that when 
high wind is approaching, if a man of either of these^ clans 
pours a jug of water either on the f/iian (spirit-seat) or in front 
of the tribal encampment and orders the storm to turn aside, 
the storm will immediately take a difEerent direction, and even 
though it may blow hard on the country* all around, the hill or 
jungle in which these clans may be encamping will remain quite 
calm and undisturbed. The reason why the men of these clans 
are said to be the ^ maliks ^ or masters of the storm is explained 
by saying that their ^ Buru-bongas ^ (mountain-gods) or ^ 0|'a- 
bongas ^ (home-gods) are situate to the north, which is 
the home of storms. Members of the Jegs^ria Latha clan, 
whose ancestral home and ^ home-god ^ (Ora-bonga) are further 
north than those of the Here Hembrom and Khudi Hembrdm 
clans, are credited with the power of controlling monsoon rains 
and high winds in the same way. But with regard to this clan, 
it is also said that their special power over monsoon winds and 
rains is derived from the spirit known as ^ Bhir Dhir Pancho 



Pte|*5a| ^ (*) who is the guardian of the monsoon rains and who 
is specially propitiated by the men of this clan at their tiidm 
or spirit-seats. It is said that monsoon winds and rains will 
always abate their force when they approach a settlement of this 
clan. Of the Kawan clan — one of the wildest of Birhdr clans 
•—it is said that tigers on certain occasions serve them as 
friends and servants. When a Kawan woman is about to be 
confined^ her husband makes for her a separate shed with leaves 
and branches in which she is left alone. As soon as a baby is 
bom to her, a tiger, it is said, invariably enters the shed, 
cleanses the limbs of the baby by licking them, and opens 
a back door to the shed for the woman lo go out and come in 
during her days of ceremonial taboo. 

Differences in Customs between the Clans. 

In such matters as food-taboos, festivals, sacrifices and the 
like, there are differences in the different tribes. Thus, the 
Nagpuria clan offer an ox ; the Khangar, Audi, and Shamjha* 
koa clans each offer a goat ; the Ludamba clan offer two goats ; 
the Murum clan offer one chicken and one goat; the Here 
Hembrom, Chauli Hembrom, Khudi Hembrom, Maghaia 
Hembrom, the Bhuiya, the Mahali and the Sada clans each 
offer two chickens to their respective Ora-bonga or Buru-bonga 
or Khunt-bhut. The headman of the Ludtoba clan while 
offering sacrifices to his Khunt-bhut wears the Brahmanical 
sacred thread, as the Sukunburu hill which is their reputed 
ancestral hill is supposed to be a ^Brahman bhut, ^ or the 
spirit of a Brahman. 

As regards festivals, the Sarhul appears to have been 
adopted from their non-Birhoy neighbours by the Murum, 
Sham-jhakoa, Geroa, Bonga-saunri, Khangar, An^i, Ludambft 
and Sada clans ; the Karam festival by the Sham-jhakoa, 
Murum, Latha, Chauli Hembrom, Nagpuria, Mahali and 
Gidhi clans ; the Sohorai festival by the Bhuiya, Anijii, Murum, 

(*) ** Panoho Panxoft appears to be a oorroption of the ** Panoba Pandatas** 
(tbe five sons of Panda) of Mab&bbaiata fame, but is vaguely spoken of by tbt 
Birhors as a single spirit. 
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l^bim^jbfikdll} Khtogir and Gardfi elans; and the Maliidaa 
(charak) puja festival in Chait (Marok-April) by tibe dileraMK 
subdivisions of the Hembr5m clan^ and by the Bhdiy&j 
Latha^ Singpwia^ Jegseria^ Nagptiri&j Maghaia^ Gidhij EAwan^ 
Gularia, Jethseria and Toii&r clans. The Jitia festival is 
observed by |the An^i clan and the Dasai festival by the 
Hembr5m clan. The Soso-bonga, the Kharihan pnja {En pund)^ 
the sowing festival {Her puna) and the Nawfi-jorn (eating 
the new rice) festival are in vogue only among the landed 
(Jaghi) Birhors who appear to have adopted them from the 
Mundas. 

Although the Nawa-jom (eating the first rice) ceremony is 
not observed by all the clans, they all agree in abstaining from 
eating the corolla of the mokud (Bassia latifolia) until the first* 
fruits are offered to the ancestor-spirits (haprom). Those clans 
that observe the Sarhul festival do not eat food from plates or 
cups made of new Sal leaves until the Sarhul ceremony is over. 
The Bhuiyaand Lupung clans as well as most of the Uthlu 
(migratory) clans abstain from eating mangoes or eating from 
plates or cups made of leaves of the bar {Ficus Indica) tree 
until the Fuja of Mahadeo has been celebrated on the last day 
of Chait. 

Although all the Birhor clans agree in excluding femal<^ 
(with the exception of little girls who have not yet attained 
puberty) from their spirit-huts (bonga-oras) and in excluding 
married daughters and other women not belonging to the family, 
from their spirit-seats {thhdns)^ and in prohibiting women from 
eating the head of animals caught in the chase or sacrificed to the 
spirits, different clans have different rules about the ceremonial 
pollution attaching to females during menstruation or in child'* 
birth. Thus, among the Maghaia Hembiom clan, as soon as a 
wbman menstruates a small new door is opened in the wall of tho 
hut for her use during the next eight days, land she is not 
allowed to use the main door of the hut or to touch any food or 
other thing in the house or do any work, whereas in most other 
clans although she is not allowed to touch anything in the house 
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ii ii0vr door is n<>fc opei^ In additioxi io these restiie-^ 

ikmSi a meastrootLsIwoixiaii ot the K&wftn: elan must go out of^ 
abd enter, the hut through the newly-opened doorway in % sitting 
postare--4hat is to say, on her buttocks and not on her legs. 

In addition to the general rule that a married woman maj 
not enter the spirit-huts and spirit-seats oi her father^s settlei*^ 
ment some clans have special restrictions. Among the Kawan 
and the Maghaia Hembrdm clans, a married daughter is- not 
ailofwed to enter her father^s house at all; when she comes to her 
fother^s settlement on a visit, she sleeps in the maidens^ dcsrmitcny 
and eats in the angan or open space in front of her father^s hut*^ 
The daughter of a man of the Bhuiya clan, after she has worn 
shell bracelets known as ' sankha % may not enter the ^ ading:' 
or inner room of her father^s hut where the ancestor-spirits are* 
sc^poeed to reside. A parturient Birhoi: woman except in the 
Andi and a few other clans has a new doorway made to her coU'*- 
finement room(®) and for a certain number of days after delivery^ 
during which hex touch is taboo to others, she must use this new 
door only^ but the number of days varies in different clans* Thuep 
in the Ludamba clan the woman is allowed to use the old door 
after seven days from the day of delivery, in most other clans> 
after twenty-one days, and in the Maghaia Hembrom clan after 
five^weeks if the new-born baby is a female and after six weeks^ 
if it is a male. In most clans again, but not in all, long f encee 
are put up on both sides of the pathway leading to this new door,, 
so that the woman^s dangerous shadow may not fall on other 
people. 

In the presence of so many points of difference in custom 
between the different clans it is no wonder that a Birh^ 
should identify ^clan^ with ^jat^ or caste, and that there is 
as yet hardly any real tribal sentiment or any cohesion between 
the members of the different claxxs. But inasmuch as membem 
6t twa or three clans generally form one food-group camping; 
together in the same tan<}a or settlement or wandering about axxd 

Tbii practice of opcnisg anewdoovto tlieljiDg^xi-room for the ase ci|^'' ' 
ihc parttixiftti wcsm is aho in tosuc maors the KbSsiaa of the naacdu dietriet. 
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hunting jin the same jungle, there has {sprung up a Well- 
recognized connection of some particular clan with certain other 
clan or clans. Thus, for instance, the Gerda and Murrbtn clans 
are generally found associated together ; the Saunria clan is 
usually associated with the Ludamba clan ; the Here Hembrom 
with either the Gidhi or the Bhuiya clan ; the Chauli Hemb- 
rom with either the Nagpuria or the Mahali or the Maghaia 
Hembrom clan; theSingpuria with the Nagpuria clan; and the 
Latha Jethseria with the ,Lupung clan. Although the Birhors 
assert that these associations of particular clans have existed from 
the beginning of time, there are reasons for supposing that such 
association originated from sons-in-law or other near relations by 
marriage joining the group of their fathers-in-law or other rela- 
tions on the wife^s side. An examination of the genealogy of 
the different families of a fdn4d shows that the two or more clans 
composing it have intermarried either in the present or in some 
past generation. 

There is, as I have said, hardly any social integration be- 
tween the different clans forming the tribe. Even the different 
families of the same clan living at a distance from one another do 
not recognize the idea of collective responsibility as illustrated 
by the law of the blood-feud but only, and that dimly, the exis- 
tence of an ultimate relationship. It is only in the families 
composing one Isettlement or encampment, although generally 
belonging to more than one clan, that we meet with a certain 
amount of social solidarity. Even the birth pollution and 
death pollution of any family in the local settlement is shared 
by all the other families of the settlement to whatever clan they 
may belong. Although their ancestral-spirits {idprom) and 
home-spirits (buru-bongas or ora-bongas or khunt-bhuts) are 
different, they join in sacrifices to the same local spirits and the 
same spirits of the hunt. 

Although a few clans, as we have seen, are supposed to have 
a magical control over certain departments of nature, such 
^power is now said to belong to them not directly on account of 
their totem, but on account of the situation of their traditional 
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home. There is no specialization of function among the 
different clans which are all considered as equal in xaSk. Mem« 
hers of one clan do not, however, take cooked rice from those 
of another clan belonging to a different unless some 

relationship, direct or indirect, can be traced between the two 
clans, or between one of the elans and some third clan with 
whom the other clan is directly or indirectly related. This is 
particularly noteworthy, inasmuch as a Birhor has no objec- 
tion to eating cooked rice and drinking water at the hands of 
Mundas, Santals, Bhulyas, Oraons and almost all other tribes 
and castes with the exception only of some particular communi- 
ties, such as Chamars, Ghasis, Dorns, LOhars, Oreas, Mahalis^ 
Panrs and Tantis, whom the^ consider as ^ low cagtes\ Their 
objection to taking cooked food from Muhammadans is apparent- 
ly due to Hindu influence. It may be further noted that 
children bom of an union of a Birhoy woman with a man of 
another tribe or caste at whose hands a Birhoy has no objection 
to eat cooked ri<je or drink water, may be admitted to the full 
tribal rights of a Birhor, provided they live as Birhors, in a 
Birhor follow their traditional occupation of rope-making 

and hunting and marry Birhoy women. It is from such unions 
that a few of the clans, such as the Mahali, the Bhuiya, the 
Audi, the Khangar, the Goroa and the Sham-jhakoa are said to 
have originated. 

Such are the main features of Birhor totenaism so far as 
I have hitherto been able to ascertain them. As with most 
other Dravidian tribes in Chota Nagpur, the Birhoy totemic 
elan is exogamous and the system of relationship is classi- 
ficatory. The respect which a man owes to his totem prevents 
him from killing and eating it. But the respect for the totem 
has not, as among the Oraons, developed into anything like 
a worship of the totem animals or plants. The Birhor has not 
come to regard his totem as a god but looks upon it in the 
light of a fellow-clansman. Although the Birh5? identifies 
himself and his fellow-clansmen with his totem, he ddcs not^ like 
certain Central Australian savages, occasionally kill and eat l^s 
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totem for a more complete phjfii^^ ide&tificatioiii with it. Nor 
does a Birfd? clan breed or tame its totemio animal. 

One peculiar feature of Sirhdr totemism that we have 
noticed is the belief in the mag^ical power of certain clans over 
wind and rain. But the tribe is not at the present day^ at any 
ratOj organized^ like the Arunta^ as a ^ co-operative supply associa* 
tiouj composed of groups of magicians^ each group charged with 
the management of particular departments of nature^ • The 
totemism of the Birhors^ as we have seen^ appears to have had 
little influence on the growth of their religion. But the most 
noteworthy feature in Birhor totemism appears to me to be the 
belief iii the vital connection between the human clan, their 
totem, the hill which is reputed to have been their original home, 
and the presiding spirit of such hill. 



111.— The Bhimij of diota Nag^pnr. 

By Harl Kath Ohosli, BX. 

I Intbodtjotion. 

The Bhumij have long since been recognized as belonging to 
the group of tribes speaking dialects of what is now known to 
philologists as the Munda linguistic family. The Mundas^ the 
Hos and the Santals are the best known tribes of this group. 

The Manbhum district of the Chota Nagpur Division is the 
principal home of the Bhumi]. Out of 862,935 Bhumi] living 
in the provinces of Bengal and Bihar, the district of Manbhum 
alone accounts for 118,985, In Bengal, where they number 
90,283, the|Bhumi] are more numerous in the districts situated in 
the neighbourhood of Manbhum than in the other parts. In 
Chota Nagpur, Manbhum and the contiguous district of Singh* 
bhum account for almost all the Bhumij of the division. The 
figures for Chota Nagpur, Manbhum and Singhbhum are as 
follows 

Chota Nagpur 165,997 

Manbhum ,,, ,,, 116,985 

Singhbhum ... ... 49,071 

The Bhumij, otherwise known as the Bhumij-Kols, are 
ethnologically the most interesting tribe of Manbhum. They 
occupy the southern and south-western parts of the district* 
They are more numerous in the fiscal divisions of Fatkum, 
Baghmundi and Barabhum than in other parts. In other parts 
of the district, too, one may come across influential landed pro* 
prietors and substantial talyaU of the Bhumij caste, though 
some of them now pretend to be of Chhatri or Bajput descent. 

The Bhumij are believed to be the earliest settlers of the 
southern part of M^bhum ; and Colonel Dalton is right when 
he observes that the tableland lying between the K&sfti and < 
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the SubaTnarekh& rivers marks the real home of the Bhumij 
in Manbhum.'*^ It is believed on all hands that it is the anceatoTS 
of the Bhumij tribe who for the first time turned the virgin forests 
of this Bhumij land into human habitation. The very name of 
the tribe Bhumij (literally, the earth-born) indicates that it is 
they who for the first time broke the rocky soil of this district 
and converted it into arable fields. 

It has, moreover, been everywhere observed that the Bhumij 
are, as a rule, the founders of all ancient villages in the Bhumij 
part of Manbhum. Many a village situated in this locality 
bears unmistakable testimony to its having been founded by the 
Bhumij peasantry. Names of such villages as Buruhatu (meaning 
a village situated on a hill) and S&rjamhatu (meaning a village 
abounding in Sal trees) may be quoted as instances in point. The 
word Bhumij thus corresponds to the Bhuihar of the Munda 
country. In fact, it seems probable that the Mundas continued to 
live long on the plateau of Chota Nagpur where their progeny 
multiplied. Then a section of the race came upon the adjoining 
plains with the object of finding for themselves and their children 
a more,^fertile tract better suited to agriculture. The Bhumij of 
Manbhum represent the descendants of those emigrants. 

In physical appearance the Bhumij resemble the Mundas and 
the Hos very closely. Like them, the Bhumij have a dark-brown 
complexion, thick nose and lips, a low facial angle, broad and well 
built chest, strong muscles, well-formed hands and feet, thick- 
set hair, and a generally healthy appearance. They are rather 
short in stature. 

ir. — B ibth and Childhood Ceremonies. 

On the occasion of a childbirth among the Bhumij, if the 
child happens to be a male the females of the house will at once 
strike a rod against some bell-metal utensil in order to notify 
the birth to the neighbours. This to some extent resembles 
the practice of blowing a conch-shell prevailing among the 
Hindus on a similar occasion. It is believed by the Bhumij that 
the sound of bell-metal reaching the ears of the new-born 
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Babe aerree to make him brave and free from nenrousneas in 
ild^^anced age* It is not, however, necessary to produce any 
fiuoh sound on the birth of a female child. 

The Ghasi or Hari woman who usually serves as ^ a 
or midwife^ in a Bhumij family, will then make preparations 
for cutting the umbilical cord. She will place a ligature with 
the aid of woman^s hair at a distance of about half an ixich 
from the root and then cut the cord with the sharp end of an 
arrow. The use of an arrow-head on this occasion serves, it 
is said, to instil courage into the heart of the child. Other 
castes and tribes use either a sharp knife or a piece of split 
bamboo for this purpose. But in the case of a Bhumij the use 
of an arrow-head is imperative. The arrow, the favourite 
weapon of the tribe, plays a part, as will be seen, not only at 
birth but also at the marriage and the death of a Bhumij. 

The placenta and the umbilical cord are then placed in a new 
earthen vessel and buried in a hole dug in the courtyard 
opposite the entrance to the lying-in-room with a heavy piece 
of stone placed upon it. Special care is always taken to see 
that these remains may not be devoured by an animal or removed 
by any malicious human being. An injury to these remains 
always means an injury to the child and its mother. The 
witches, who are pretty numerous in all Bhumij and Santal 
villages, can work untold misery to the child and its mother 
if they can lay their hands on these remains. On one occasion 
the writer had a talk with an old Bhumij on the utility of thus 
preserving the placenta. When told about the utter futility 
of bestowing so much care on the preservation of these remains 
the old man replied, Don^t you know the simple truth that if of 
two twin brothers one gets drowned in a pool of water the other 
too will instantly die of suffocation even without any apparent 
cause for the same ? If therefore the placenta and the umbiUoal 
cord, which are parts of the body of the mother and her child 
be subjected to misuse, how will they at all prosper ? 

The or midwife, who combines in herself the vocation 
of a nurse with those of a physickn will then all 
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|K)g6ible care of tlie patients plaeed in her charge^ The ch3d ivitt 
be washed in tepid warm water during winter or rains and in 
cold water in summer. She will then continue for several 
dajSj usually nine^ to rub the bodies of the baby and itS 
mother with hot mustard oil. ' During these days a fumaee 
is kept blazing in the lying-in-room in the early and the 
closing hours of night. Morning and evening the dai will dip 
her thumb in a pot of mustard oil^ heat it in the furnace and 
then apply the same on the ulcer produced by a cutting of 
the cord. In two or three days the stump of the cord dries up 
and the ligature drops down. It is then carefully picked up and 
buried in a corner of the room. For the care that the idi 
bestows on a new-born babe she is ever afterwards known as its 
ddi^md (i.e., the midwife-mother). 

For the first two days after childbirth the mother is 
not allowed to take even a drop of water far less any other food 
or drink. After the profuse loss of blood she may cry for a 
little water to drink but the women of the family with the 
irresistible ddi at the head will stop her and keep her com- 
pletely starving. On the third day she is allowed to eat 
fried chura and a little soup obtained by boiling kurthi in water. 
On the fourth day the mother is allowed to take rice with the 
soup of kwHhi. All this time ;the child is made to live on 
cow^s milk. 

On the morning of the ninth day the ceremony kx^wn 
as 1 ^dr^d, or nortd takes place ; on this occasion the agnates 
and other relatives and even men of other castes with whom the 
family may be on terms of intimacy are invited.*" The principal 
officers who serve the family on this occasion are the barber and 
the washerman. The barber will first of all pare the nails of 
the child and its mother^ who will next be anointed with oil 
and powdered turmeric by the ddi. Then the guests will 
get themselves shaved and have their bodies rubbed with oil and 
turmeric. The agnates of the child who must have abstained 
from cleansing their linen ever since the birth of the child will 
have their apparel washed by the washerman on this day. 
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I In ^ case of richer families musiciana nrOl play ttpon th^ 
Abrams and flutes during the whole cezemony. Tharsf is iilM> 
distribution of mnri (fried rice) and ysf* (molasses) among ibis 
guests. The poorer people howerer— -and unfortunately thi maSsei 
of the Bhumij are very poor— content themselves vrith tfte 
necessary ceremony of shaving, having their apparel washed^ nnd 
anointing themselves with oil and turmeric. 

The agnates of the child remain unclean for these nine days. 
During these days they are not allowed to perform any religious 
rite. Other people of the caste will also hesitate to take any meal 
touched by any of the agnates during these days. With the 
ceremony of norid duly performed all except the child and its 
parents are restored to a condition of cleanness. These threl 
persons, however, continue unclean for twenty days. On the 
twenty-first day of its birth the child, as also its parents, are again 
shaved and have themselves rubbed with oil and powdered 
turmeric. A purificatory bath after the above ceremony shake 
ofE uncleanliness out of them. 

During this period the services of another functionary may 
sometimes become necessary. This is the village ojhd who is 
sometimes known as a sokhd. Numerous spirits intent on 
working evil to mankind hover about every human dwelling. 
There are also witches who take an intense pleasure in doing mis- 
chief to their neighbours. I propose to describe the supposed ‘mis- 
deeds of these evil spirits and witches more f uUy hereafter. It may 
suffice here to add that they cherish, as every Bhumij believes, a 
peculiar fondness for working harm to new-born babes. So every 
distemper in a child or its mother is unanimously ascribed to the 
influence of these enemies of mankind. The ojAd is not only 
a doctor so far as these distempers are concerned, but he can 
commune with the unseen spirits. He can utter incantatione 
that axe intended to terrify or turn out the spirits and baffle alt 
efforts of the witches. Sometimes the qfhd gives mesmmaed 
water, or mustard seeds purified by his manfrai or inOaiitatkniSj» 
These may be sprinkled at the door of the lying-in-room or on 
ihopemon of his patients wi% a view to drito off t&o 
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Whaterer may be the dmwbacks of suoh a method of treatment it 
must be said to the credit of the ofia that the remedies used by 
him are most inoffensive and do not in any way serve to augment 
the malady. In the case of a mother who has lost any previ-* 
ous child in infancy the services of the ojlid are sometimes 
engaged from the very birth of the child. The skill of the ojhd 
may sometimes be gathered from the fact that not infrequently 
he causes a torn shoe or a broomstick to hang from the door or 
the walls of the convalescent room in order to terrify the evil 
spirits. 

Bhufnd. — In the sixth month of a child^s birth it is usual to 
perform the ceremony of biujndj or first rice, A Bhumij unless 
he be very rich will not on this occasion consult an astrologer to 
appoint a date for this purpose, but will fix it with reference to 
his own convenience. On that day the nails of the child 
are pared by the family barber and its body rubbed with oil 
and turmeric. The child is then washed in a neighbouring tank 
and a piece of new cloth is put round its loins. Then in the best 
room of the house the following articles are arranged in order ^ 

(1) a quantity of paddy, 

(2) boiled rice in a plate, 

(3) a piece of silver, preferably a coin, 

(4) a poild, or a brass pot for measuring paddy, 

(5) a gold ring, 

(6) a ball of cowdung. 

The child is then let loose among these articles. If his hands 
first touch the poUd^ it indicates that the child will succeed in 
life as a makajan, or money-lender. If he touches the .ball of 
cowdung, his fortune will be supposed to lie in the direction of 
breeding cattle. In case he touches paddy or rice, he will excel 
in husbandry. If, however, his hands fall on gold or silver he 
will become a n^oneyed man. These tests are supposed to reveal 
the future life of the child. The result of this test is, however, 
readily forgotten and no great importance is ever attached to it 

After the above ceremony is over, the relations think of 
giving a name to the child. It may be of interest to see what 
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^neidewtions influence the minds of the people in fixing a name. 
If the child is bom on a Wednesday (BudAbar) the ehiid is 
usually called Budhu or Budhni according to the sex.'^A*ohild 
born in the Bengali month of Jeth (May- June) is sometimes 
named Jethua. Similarly one bom in the ,month|of^h&dr» 
(August-September) is named Bhadua and one bom in]|[Aghf|i:i 
(November-December) is named Aghnti. The thirteenth day of 
Jeth is considered an important day by the agricultural population 
of the district. This day is called the day of Eohin, and it is on 
this day that the first sowing of rice crop takes place. A child 
bom on this auspicious day is always named Bohin or Bohina. 

In certain Mundari families in ^he fiscal division of Bftgh- 
mundi there prevails the custom of naming the eldest son after 
its grandfather. Thus Lagua^s son Bharat will call his eldest son 
by the name of Lagua. Again the eldest son of this second 
Lagua will have the name of Bharat given him. This practice 
prevails more extensively among the Santals. There is reason 
to believe that both the Bhumij and the Santals have borrowed 
the practice from some of the ancient ruling families of the 
district. This practice once prevailed among the Greeks. It 
may be of interest to trace its origin and development among 
the aborigines of Manblium. However, the practice is confined 
only to certain families. 

After the child is thus given a name, the grandmother or, in 
her absence, the paternal aunt or, failing her, some elderly 
female relative will put rice into the mouth of the child. This 
completes the ceremony of bAuJnaf or first rice. 

'The last of these childhood ceremonies is called 
idnliitdkd, or ear-boring. • The idnblndkd ceremony duly perfor- 
med serves to initiate the child to the dignity of the tribe. It takes 
pbce in the early months of the fourth y^. The restrictions 
about food and drink are not enforced so long as this ceremony 
remains unperformed. Among some castes in this district the 
proper initiation takes place only at marriage. TheBhumiJi 
however, perform it at a much earlier period of life. 
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Oj& tbe day of k&nHndi& tbe coortyaid it oleanaed and 
painted with rice powder dissolved in water. In the centre of 
the courtyard is placed a wooden board or fifa painted at 
above. The child is made to mb his body with oil and turmeric 
and take his bath in a neighbouring tank. He then wears 
a new cloth and takes his scat on the board. The paternal or 
maternal uncle of the child then perforates the ears with the 
thin end of a copper ring and places one ring on each ear. Then 
a fowl is killed by throwing it against a stone. The friends and 
relations of the family are usually entertained at a dinner consist- 
ing of boiled rice and meat curry. This done the child become 
a member of the caste and is made to obey all the restrictions 
about food and drink. 

In different local areas these ceremonies are performed with 
occasional differences of details. Some families of Bhumij have 
within recent times begun to wear the sacred thread and to 
imitate some of the Brahmanical rites. Such families, however, 
are very few in number and form an insignilicant fraction of 
the tribe. 

III.— Rites and Ceremonies observed at MARuiAaB. 

The Bhumij are divided into various septs or ffoiras. The 
names of some of these septs are as follow 

(1) Bhuhga (a kind of fish). 

(2-) Sanri (a kind of bird). 

(3) Gulgu (Sal fish). 

(4*) Jaroo (a bird). 

(5) Ilansda (a wild du3k). 

(6) Hemrom (an areca nut). 

(7) Jugi (a bird). 

(8) Badda (a kind of worm). 

(9) Sandilya (a kind of bird). 

(10) Vdrdha (a wild pig). 

(11) Nag (a serpent). 

(12) Kashyapa (a tortoise). 

(13) Tessa (a kind of bird). 

(14) Ilaria (leather). 

(15) Mainum (a sheep). 
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^iBj an anitnal or acme material object often repiesente the 
elan or foifa of the Bhumij. The Bhamij regard with apeeuliaT 
awe the totem object or animal representing his clan or sept. 

Each Bhumij clanis ezogamous. A nuptial union Jbetwe^ 
persons belonging to the same clan is considered incestuous bgr 
the tribe. 

In olden times the actual parties to the marriage used to 
select his or her partner in life. They used in those days to 
marry after attainment of maturity as the Santals in many 
places still do. But now child marriage has been in universal 
fashion among the Bhumij of Manbhum. 

Marriage among the Bhumij is attended with elaborate 
ceremonies extending over a pretty long time. 

The relatives of the boy and the girl will first of 
all discuss among themselves the desirability or otherwise of the 
proposed match. If the relatives of the boy approve of the match 
they will at the first instance proceed to see the girl. On lihis 
occasion the father or guardian of the boy will in no case join the 
party. If the party thus sent approve the match, the boy^s father 
will then send a formal invitation to the girl^s people to come to 
his place and see the boy. Upon this invitation the bride's 
party, including her father or guardian, will visit the bride- 
groom's house and see the;boy. In case the bride's party after 
due inspection approve the union the negotiations for bride's fee 
or fwn will conunence. 

Briie^a fee or pan. — ^The discnssion in this matter is carried on 
in a curious way among the Bhumij. The bride's father will 
deliver over to the boy's father some pieces of goat's dung con- 
tained in a cup made of tal leaves. The number of rupees he de- 
mands will be equal to the number of pieces of goat's dung found 
in the cup. The boy's father will count the pieces, throw away 
some and keep only as many as will represent the number of rupees 
he intends to pay. If the hoy's father wants to deliver any cattle 
in exchange for any part of the fee he will prepare figures 
of cattle with eal leaves and place them in the leaf-cup or ionS,. 
The cup win thus he thrice exchanged between the parties and 
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the price will be fixed in the last tonnd. When the pri<^ is tht^ 
settled the guardians of the boy and girl will come to the 
assembled relatives clasping each other^s hand. 

One of the relatives assembled on the occasion will then agk^ 
"You clasp each other^s arm. Do you mean to fight a duel 
and that in the presence of so many gentlemen ? , 

To this the boy^s father will first reply by sayingi 
" Wellj I am going to lose (i.e., give in marriage) a son/^ 
The bride^s father will follow by saying, 

" Well, I am going to lose a daughter/^ 

Then the same relative who first spoke will again ask, 

" Under what penalty and to whom in case of a breach ? 

The answer will invariably be, 

Fifty Rupees to the Raja (meaning the landlord) and an 
equal sum to the castemen/^ 

This promise means that the party who after that solemn 
declaration recedes jfrom the agreement will have to pay the 
penalties named above. It is seldom that the parties after 
having gone so far ultimately break their promise. But iu rare 
cases when such breach becomes inevitable neither the landlord 
nor the castemen have been known to take steps for enforcing 
the promise made in their favour. From the fonnality still 
employed it can, however, be inferred that in olden times some 
fines used to be inflicted on the contracting parties in case of 
a breach. All that now takes place is a suit in the Civil Court 
for damages by the aggrieved party. 

It may, however, be of interest to narrate here that the pan now 
varies from twelve to thirty rupees. The oldest men aflSIrm that 
in their childhood the usual price of a girl was Rs. 3 which had 
however to be determined in the above way. With the rise in 
prices all round the price of a biide too has increased. 

On the conclusion of the agreement the boy^s father wiU 
pay at least a part of the fee then and there and ask the friends 
and relations of the parties to bless his son. 

The girls of the village will then assemble and rub the 
body of the boy with oil and powdered turmeric. The boy wijl ' 
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Am be taken to toxoe neighbotuing tank orrirerand sukeU 
to take his bath there. The coturtyard of the bridegroom vrUl 
instantly be painted white with rice powder dissolyed in water f 
In the centre of the yard the boy will be seabed on a wooden 
board painted as above. Here the bride's party wiU be intro- 
duced. On their arrival the boy will at once rise from his seat 
and wash the feet of his intended father-in-law with water con- 
taining powdered turmeric. After performing this rite he will 
again take his seat upon the board when the girl's father will 
bless him by touching his head with the palm of his hand and 
placing before him in a leaf-cup Bome pans (betel-leaves)^ mjp&ri 
(areca nut)^ a piece of sandal-wood^ and some eoin^ usually an 
eight-anna bit. The girls will during this ceremony sing their 
favourite song, 

Haradi^ haradi pura Patana 
Aguru Chandana. 

Ghandana kati kere MaroA 
Pustdri ring& jai ubjLUn&re 

Meaning 

The city of Patna(l) is full of turmeric and sandal-wood. 
The platform has been made of sandal-wood and 
the courtyard has become beautifully decorated 
with rice powder dissolved in water." 

This done the boy's father will invite the party to a dinner. 
The invitation is readily accepted. As taking a bath is necessary 
before taking a meal; the boy's father generally places a pot 
of oil before the relatives saying, A big crocodile has made 
its appearance in the river. Will it not suit you to go and see 
it? Here is the oil to be rubbed on your persons before going 
down into the river." 

The dinner on this occasion consists of boiled rice and meat 
curry which the Bhumij heartily enjoy. During every solema 
feast a number of goats must invariably be killed and cooked* 

(^) It is not unlikely that * puxa p&tanft ’ may mean simply * the oily.* 
redupUotttiens as *puza’ (city) and *pattana’ (city) are not nnooiimoniii^Si# 
songs of the Munda-speaking tribes. Or perhaps there may hate been a leeaH. 
narie of that name in the land of the Bknini}. 
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iLinong richer people it is customary to take the rektiyes to ari 
encldsare for goats and to ask them to choose the animals to he 
slain. The animals chosen by the relatives are ungrudgingly" 
slain for their food. 

Ceremonies eonneeted toM Za^an.^The day of marriage 
is usually fixed on the day the child is blessed as described 
above. Three, five, seven, or nine days before the marriage 
the father of the bridegroom with some friends will proceed 
to the bride^s hoxu9e to bless her and bring what is known 
as laffan or day of marriage. The total number of men taking 
part in this ceremony may not be less than three. Usually five 
men form the party on this occasiqp. 

On this occasion, as in the case of blessing the boy, the girl is 
anointed with oil and powdered turmeric and made to take her 
bath in some river or tank. She is then seated on a wooden 
board in the centre of her courtyard painted with rice powder 
as already described. Here she is blessed by the bridegroom^s 
party who usually bring her the following presents 

(1) A sdri (or wearing cloth). 

(2) A pair of bracelets made of conch-shell. 

(3) One wooden comb wherewith to dress her hair. 

( i) One looking-glass. 

(5) Oil and powdered turmeric contained in leaf-cups. 

On this occasion a quantity of rice, one areca nut, a piece of 
turmeric root and a number of mango leaves and durhd grass arc 
tied together in a piece of new cloth dyed with turmeric. There 
must be as many mango leaves and durlfd grass as there are days 
remaining before marriage. The bundle will also have to be 
tied by as many knots as there are days remaining before 
marriage. This is known as lagan puntli or bundle of marriage 
day. The bride^s father will deliver this bundle to the girl who 
will make it over to her intended father-in-law. The party will 
then return after taking dinner, consisting of boiled rice and 
meat curry. 

Great rejoicings will commence at the boy^s house when the 
party returns with lagan, A few women will always go out to 
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maiot ,fche party and receive the preeions bundle. With aoa^g and 
music the women will carry home the bundle and place it in 
a, conspicuous part of the house. One of the knots will be 
ceremoniously untied every day in the midst* of tumultuous 
rejoicings. 

On the bridal day the female relatives of the boy will amidst 
musicj both 'v^cal and instrumental, go out in a procession to 
some neighbouring tank or river to fetch water for the ablution 
of the bridegroom. The party will invariably carry a sword and 
a bow and arrows as a necessary rite in connection with the 
ceremony. The boy will then be nibbed with oil and powdered 
turmeric and bathed in water thus procured amidst songs sung 
by the women of the family and neighbourhood. 

The boy and the girl as well as their respective parents will 
remain fasting on the day of marriage. 

Am^Yihaha, — Formerly, it is said, this ceremony used to be 
performed with great potnp. But now the process has become 
much simpler. Before proceeding to the bride^s place the boy 
as well as his mother are made to sit before a mango tree. 
The tree is painted with rice powder dissolved n water and 
vermilion. Then a tender twig is broken from the tree which 
the boy touches with his lips. This twig he then hands over 
to his mother who chews part of it and then throws it away. 
The mother then asks her boy. 

Where do you go with so much pomp V* 

The invariable answer is, 

To fetch a female servant for you, mother.^^ 

It is difficult to make out the actual significance of this 
am-bVidha ceremony. The bride, however, in her turn performs 
a similar ceremony. As soon as the bridal party reaches her 
house she with her mother and other female relafives go to a 
neighbouring mango tree. The tree is painted with rice flour 
and vermilion and there the mother and the girl take their seats. 
The girl touches a mango twig with her lips which her mother 
chews with her teeth and throws away. This done they return 
ome to take part in the actual wedding ceremony. 



WhoB the bridegroom and his party anive at the hetiia df ' 
the bride theyiare taken tothefadfvS^ ie.> a platf om voafed 
over with the green leaves and branches of s&l tree. Here the 
boy is ceremoniously received by the females with lighted torches 
in hand. He is seated in a part of the mdroa painted 
with rice flour. He is then given a quantity of guf (molasses) 
and water wherewith to refresh himself after a whole day^s 
fasting. The boy is kept waiting until the girl returns from 
nm-blbdid. Then the boy is asked to look for the girL He 
directs his steps towards the inner apartment of the house but is 
stopped at the entrance by the girFs father. He has then got to 
deliver over to him a piece of sdri (wearing cloth) for the girl 
and another piece for her mother. When this is done the brothers 
of the girl carry her in a bamboo-basket to the mdrod. The 
brothers generally demand something for carrying the girl. When 
they are paid a paltry sum of two annas or four annas they place 
the basket containing the girl near the seat of the bridegroom in 
the mdrod. 

The priest then utters mautTas and binds yellow cords round 
the right wrists of the boy and girl. The boy then paints 
the forehead of the’, girl with consecrated vermilion and places 
an iron bangle on her wrist. The girl in her turn puts a mark 
of vermilion on the forehead of her husband. In certain parts 
there was formerly a practice of extracting a little blood from 
the fingers of the bridal pair and to produce a mark on the fore- 
head of each with the blood of the other. This was a symbol 
for making them of the same blood. Now, however, in some 
places the pared nails of the bridegroom are made to touch the 
forehead of the bride. 

Then a screen is placed between the boy and the girl. They 
are made to sprinkle water on each other over this screen. This 
done, the priest makes the couple walk seven steps. These cere- 
monies solemnly gone through, the pair become husband and wife. 

At Mongld . — This is the last of the ceremonies attending a 
marriage, and takes place on the eighth day. On this occasion the 
bridegroom and the bride go for a bath in some tank or river. 
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7bd boy 18 armed with bow and arrows and the girl carries 
'a pitcher on her head. Another woman carries a quantity of 

in a cup. On their way home from the tank or river the 
bridegroom occasionally shoots an arrow at some object tm the 
way. The bride hastens forward^ collects the arrow and tiie 
object shot at. She places the arrow in her hosband^s hand; puts 
some guf and a little water from her pitcher in her beloved^a 
mouth and preserves the game in her cloth. This nice ceremony 
beautifully illustrates the character of the tribe and shows the 
r61e each had to play in life. If manly actS; such as shooting 
gameS; are expected of the husband, it is the duty of the wife to 
serve her partner in life during need ard help him in his heroic 
acts of every-day life. 

I have observed in an early part of this section how child 
marriage among the Bhumij is an innovation introduced among 
them after their conversion to Hinduism. In the wild parts of 
the fiscal division of Barabhum one may occasionally come across 
unmarried women aged twenty or twenty-five. No penalty is 
inflicted by society upon parents for their inability to procure 
a match for their grown-up daughters. 

I have outlined in the foregoing paragraphs the rites and 
ceremonies generally observed at a marriage among the Bhumij. 
But the form described above is not the only form of marriage 
recognized by the tribe. Grown-up bachelors and maids have 
still a somewhat free hand in choosing their partners in life. 
The man and woman in such a case sometimes agree between 
themselves to contract a marriage. After this agreement th^ 
secretly meet at an appointed place where the man places an 
iron bangle on the forearm of the woman and paints her forehead 
with vermilion. This done, they instantly become man and wife. 
All that is necessary to secure the recognition of society to such a 
marriage is to pay a little fine to the castemen and the bride^s fee 
to her father. Such marriages^ though not very general; are not 
infrequent among the Bhumij living in the wild and jungly 
parts of Barabhum. 

In case an unmarried girl becomes big with child her 
fellow4ribesnim meet together; inquire alter the toncemed 
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B^ikd compel him to take the woman as a wife. Nos%maor 
eocial disability attaches either to the man or woman after the 
woman is thus handed over to her secret lover. These forms of 
marriage are, however, becoming rarer every day. But nevertheless 
excommunication from the pale of society is by no means a penalty 
inflicted on a party who is thus joined to his or her beloved. 

It may very well be inferred that the latter classes of marri- 
age were in vogue among the tribe before it became Hinduized* 
IV,— Divorce and Remarriage oj Womev. 

The marriage tie among the Bhumij, as among other Dravidlan 
tribes, is extremely loose ; and either of the parties may at his 
or her pleasure untie the bond. Cruelty on the part of the husband, 
or his inability to maintain a wife, or his attachment to some 
other woman, as also infidelity on the part of the woman, are 
among the causes that usually lead to a divorce. When the 
husband happens to be the aggrieved party he takes back by 
force the iron bangle given at marriage ; and when the wife 
happens to be the aggrieved party slie takes her iron bangle 
and throws it at her husband. This done, the marriage tie 
is dissolved and the parties become free to contract a fresh 
marriage. Usually the divorce takes place before the birth of 
a child. A divorce after the birth of a child is of rare occurrence, 
though the Bhumij never fail to recognize it. 

A widow or a divorced wife iiTespective of age or other condi- 
tions of life may take a second husband. The form of remarriage 
is known as mnpd marriage. It is usual for the parties to such a 
marriage to enter into an agreement to marry without the media- 
tion of any friend or relatives. When the parties thus agree to 
remarry they meet at an appointed place. The husband places, 
an iron bangle, the symbol of marriage, on the wrist of his wife 
in the presence of some castemen. This done they become 
legally wedded husband and wife. The children of a remarried 
woman enjoy all the privileges of children born in regular 
wedlodk and inherit their father^s property. 

It may here be noted that the most suitable husband for a 
widovf is her late husband^s younger brother. On the death ol 
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htif vlmsbandj the widow^ if she h^ no mind to ixMry anybody 
else, will cling to her late hnsband^s younger brother. The 
yonnger brother will in such a case consider it to be his 
bonnden duty to marry the widow. A great social opprobrium 
will attach to the man who refuses to take as a wife the widow 
of his deceased elder brother. Ancient Sanskrit literature gives 
instances of such unions among the non- Aryan savages. From 
these It is clear that this custom prevails from time immemorial. 
In fact, the Bhumij consider the taking of a brothers widow for 
a wife as a moral obligation. 

V. — Funeral Ceremonies. 

The Bhumij as a rule bum their dead aud bury a part of the 
remains in the Bkdskdn or Ranhalu Now it is usual with all 
the Bhumij to cremate the body on the bank of a river or 
streamlet. But not long ago it was customary with certain 
families to burn the dead on a tanr or high land, or in a paddy field 
or even in the land adjoining the homesttad of the deceased. 
In the selection of a crematorium each family was governed by 
its own special custom. However, the race now prefer carrying 
their dead to the bank of a river or j ore. 

The Bhumij wash the body with cold water and cover 
it over with a piece of new cloth. The body is then mounted 
on a pile of wood. The eldest son of the deceased then gels 
a twig of mango or as tree covered with a piece of new cloth 
which he gets soaked with ghee (clarified butter). This twig is 
then ignited and applied thrice to the mouth of the deceased. 
This done, the son proceeds straight to his own home. The 
friends and relatives of the deceased will then ignite the pile and, 
when the body is reduced to ashes, will place a part of the 
remains in a new jar which they will carry to the house of the 
deceased. Here the jar will be kept hanging from the roof of his 
bedroom for three days, and on the fourth day they will procure a 
big slab of stone and carry it to the burial ground of the family. 
Then a procession will be formed at the house of the deceased in 
the following order ; — 

(1 ) A man at the head of the party will throw khoi (fried paddy)« 



(2) A man cairying bo^ and amw will follow him. 

(8) Behind thm man the daughter or the brother^e daughter 
or^ failing either^ some other woman of the family will 
carry on her head the jar of remains covered up with 
a new sheet of cloth and profusely adorned with 
garlands and wild flowers. 

(4) Behind the relics the drummers will continue to beat 

their drums. 

(5) The friends, relatives and men of the village will form 

the rear-guard. 

In this order the procession will proceed to the burial ground. 
Here the remains will repose in the bosom of the earth by the 
side of his forefathers. A huge block of stone, already procured, 
will then be placed over these buried remains to protect them 
from the ravages of animals, as also to mark the spot to the 
members of the bereaved family. This is the prescribed way in 
which the remains of the dead are preserved in the family 
%ka%lian. 

Mourning and Sraddh . — ^Like many Hinduized aborigines, 
the Bhumij observe mourning for ten days counted from the date 
of death. On the eleventh day they perform the trdddh of the 
deceased ancestors in a way befitting their condition in life* 
Degraded Brahmans officiate as priests on this occasion. The 
ceremony closely resembles that observed by the &udfa% in Bengal* 



IV.— Ho Polk-loro.* 

11.— By Sukumay Haidar, B. A. 

10 . — A HB-GOAT'S BLXTPF.t 

A maa went to market and bought a he-goat for sacrificial 
purposes. It was long-legged, long-bearded, and long-homed. 
In the rains he took it with his cattle into the jungles to graze 
at large. The place was hilly and one day the rain poured in 
torrents. The he-goat took refuge in a cave which was 
a tiger^s dwelling-place, while the rest of the herd returned 
to the fold. Tlie tiger came home in the afternoon and found 
the long-bearded he-goat standing at his doorway. Said the 
tiger O you long-legged one, O you long-bearded one, 

O you long-horned one, O you who are perpetually chew- 
ing the cud! whence have you come and what is your 
errand The he-goat replied;— I have made a meal of 
all your brood. You alone are left. Now, then, let me taste 
your flesh. ** The sight of the strange animal had already terrifie^ 
the tiger and the utterance of this ominous threat was the signal 
for his precipitate flight. The tiger never turned to look back 
until he met a jackal, who thus addressed him " What is the 
matter, grand-dad {tdtdng) ? What are you flying from in 
so undignified a manner After hearing the tiger^s story he 

said You have been imposed upon, grand-dad, and that by 
an impudent goat. Come with me. You will dispose of him in 
a trice.^' Said the tiger ; — " It is quite easy for you to boast be- 
hind his back. To act on your advice would be for me to court 
my own death, for you will show a clean pair of heels as soon as 
you come in sight of his terrible mien.^^ Said the jackal 
Here then is a compact, grand-dad. If you take me for such 

• Oontinued from Volnms I* Fart XI, page 273 of this JoaxnaU 
t Afolk tale yevy tUnilar to Utis {« Wl ksowa ia Bengalf 
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E coward that I will Ay at sight of that mioetahla goat youi hind 
me with your tail so that I may not fly/' The figer tied his 
own tail fast to the jackal's and the two went together to the 
cave, he-goat said as they came near ; — Grand luck for 

me. I will have two for dinner, not one.'^ The tiger ran for all 
he was worth and the poor jackal which was dangling behind got 
tossed about from rock to rock and soon his head was reduced to 
a pulp and he died. The tiger left the place for good and the 
he-goat remained in undisputed possession of the cave. 

11.— A Crab Sati. * 

It was the time when cultivators mend their field partitions, 
or 5m, preparatory to ploughing. A strapping Ho youth went 
to his field in the morning, placed his flute (ru(u), guitar (banam) 
and wrap on an dri and proceeded to trim and dress the dfi with his 
spade. A she-crab who dwelt in a hole at the foot of the dri, saw the 
youth, and falling in love with him, had recourse to the follow- 
ing stratagem. While the young man was engrossed in his 
work she stealthily removed his things from the drl to her 
hole. When it was time to go home the young man missed his 
things and was puzzled as to what had become of them. Seeing 
the she-crab he inquired of her and she said " Don^t worry, 

I have got them." He asked her to return his things. She 
told him that he must enter her parlour in order to take his 
things away. He refused to enter the bole and she would not 
let him have his things except on that condition. As it was 
getting late and he was hungry after his long toil there was 
nothing for him but to go home without his cloth and musical 
instruments. His mother offered him rice and dian^ (rice beer), 
but he was glum and moody and refused all food and drink. 
She asked what ailed him and then he told her about his troubles 
and said he would not touch a morsel of food until all his things 
were brought back to him. His mother hastened to the field 
and interviewed the she-crab and told her it was a matter of 

I others) iUnstvatei the strons inflnenoe of BoimU ftsd Otiys 
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li^e mi de^th as Ber son would take no food untn his 
were restored to him. "Don^t worry, dear mother-in-law, said 
the she-crab; his things are quite safe in my keeping* ^^Send 
him to me and let him take his things away/^ I’he oldt woman 
went home and delivered this message to her son. The young 
man went again to his field, but as the she-crab still insisted 
upon his entering her hole and he was equally determined not to 
enter, he had to come away;disappointed once more. As the youth 
continued his fast his relatives met together and held a consulta- 
tion and decided upon a novel plan. They lit a great bon-fire 
and under their instructions the youth^s mother proceeded to 
the she-crab^s hole with all demonstrations of woe, striking her 
[ chest and pulling about her dishevelled hair and she thus spoke 
"You have deprived me of my child. He refused to take any 
nourishment, and now there you see his funeral pyre blazing 
high. The she-crab got out of her hole and stood on tip-toe, 
the better to see the fire. Convinced that the object of her affection 
was no more she was overcome with grief and she cried, while 
violently beating her breast : — 

Hae nerelam bagenadingdo, nerelam bagenadingdo. 

Roro kankara nerelam bagenadingdo. 

Bofo junjuri junjuri nerelam bagenadingdo. 

Translation. 

O my husband, you have left me behind. A full-formed 
crab am I with all my limbs intact. And yet have you left me 
behind. O my husband is gone 

Placing the youth^s cloth and his musical instruments on her 
head she went on lamenting loudly and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the fire. To the surprise of all the spectators she flung 
herself into the fire and immolated herself like a true Sati on 
what she believed to be her husband^s funeral pyre# 

It is believed that this has given rise to the practice of roasts 
ing live ciuhs for food. 

12.— -A Woman's Tongue. 

There was a Gonr who used to tend the cattle of the 
villagers. Near his house there was a stone Lingam (phallus) 
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representing the god Mah&deo* It, wes his dailj praotie^ when lie 
returned home at noon with his herd to strike' the Lingam With 
his stick before sitting down to breakfast. One day he foi^gdt 
his usual practice and only remembered the omission after har* 
ing partly eaten his meal^ and then he jumped up and taking his 
stick in his left hand went out to strike the Lingam. He was 
thus addressed by Mahadeo: — ^^'Your hands are unwashed. 
Do not defile me by touching me with your unwashed hands.* 
I am ready to give you a boon if you keep your hands ofE me.^^ 
The result was that Mahadeo conferred upon the Gonr the 
faculty of understanding the speech of all living beasts and the 
man returned to his meal without striking the Lingam. Maha- 
deo warned him that the moment he disclosed the secret to any 
one he would die. Next morning the Gonr took his herd 
across a river. Soon after it came on to rain heavily. Appre- 
hending a flood he hastened to recross the river with his cattle. 
A calf which had been lying asleep under a tree was overlooked 
and the rising flood cut it o£E from the rest of the herd. It came 
up to the brink of the river and cried aloud to its dam Mother, 
you have left me behind and I will die of cold,*'^ Its dam 
said ; — " No harm will come to you. Lie down between those two 
trees yonder. Two pitchers full of coins are buried there. The 
place will afford plenty of warmth.''^ The wonderful gift whi<!& 
he had obtained from Mahadeo enabled the Gonr to under- 
stand the conversation. When he went home he cudgelled his 
brains to find out some means of securing the hidden treasure. Ho 
was afraid to bring the money home lest his wife should bruit it 
abroad, "and he should be hauled up before the R&ja. As a prelimi- 
nary step he proposed to put his wife^s secretiveness to the test, 
and he told her that the Eaja^s wife had been brought to bed of 
a young crow, that the matter was strictly confidential and that 
she was not to mention it to any one. His wife communicated 
the strange story to the first woman she met at the village M. 
It was not long before the report reached the ears of the E&jfi. 

^ 3!hU Uaa allosSoB to tlie Hindu idea of poUntion uoAOidatsd with th§ 
of cooked food* 
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4 vigojOTUs inquiry was mi on foot and tho 0onr^# wifi# wad 
anifosted on a charge of having started the canard. The 
hatrayed her husband and on her information the Ooni* was ar* 
rested. Mahildeo had forbidden him on pain of death to itnpart 
(ihe secret of his gift to any one. But he was obliged to give 
out the whole truth to the Baja and having done so the poor 
Gonr dropped dead* The Bani asked the Baja to tell her how 
the man had died so mysteriously. The Baja was in possession 
of the gift, but he could not impart the secret to any one with^ 
out risking his own life. The Bani would take no refusal and 
so great was her power over her husband that he offered to tell hot 
the secret on the banks of the sacred stream where he could meet 
death with composure. The royal couple went in procession to 
the river. On the way they passed a she-goat which was nib- 
bling the green grass on a verdant spot near a spring. The 
Baja heard the she-goat speak thus to a he-goat which was graz- 
ing on an arid waste-land at a short distance : — " Here is a place 
full of verdure. Why are you browsing on a dry desert Said 
the he-goat in reply " There is a Bajalgoing to his doom us he 
has been foolish enough to yield to a woman's importunity. I give 
no heed to a woman^s tongue. I am quite happy here.'' This 
speech impressed the Baja so deeply that he changed his mind 
and determined to keep the secret to himself and returned to the 
palace with his entourage. 

IS.— A Jaoka.l^b Cunning. 

A man was engaged in ploughing his land. His team 
consisted of a bullock and a bull. A jackal strolled up and 
addressed the ploughman; — Well, mate, are you ploughing ? " 
^Tes, mate, I am was the reply. Said the jackal, looking out of 
the corner of his eye at the bull When will those eggs drop, 
old mate, so that 1 may dine on them? This strange question 
the jackal repeated each time that the ploughman came round to 
him with his plough. Eventually the man knocked off the conieal 
orest of an ant-hill and asked the j^kal to take his seat thereoci 
and then he said : — My friend, the eggs will be at your dis- 
ipoBsd irikcn water issues forth from |hii solid rook.'^ Tbo 
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iwM Umaelf <m tbe ant-^hill and waited. He waited ySg 
Wd in the meantime the white-ants drilled a hole into iris 
i^sterior. After some time the ploughman dug up a mduse 
and he raised it from the ground and offered it to the jackal 
spying " Here is a nice egg for you, my friend. The jackal 
hastily swallowed it, but it at once ran out through the passage 
which the white-ants had made. As the mouse came out the 
jackal caught it and taking it for another little rodent put it 
into his mouth. The mouse again got out and the jackal again 
caught it and devoured it. This was repeated many times 
until the new passage was discovered by the jackal, and then he 
said : — Look here my dear, the wl\ite-ants have bored a big hole 
in the lower part of my trunk. What am I to do to stop the 
hole ?” The ploughman replied : Don^t fret, my dear old pal ; 
go to a cobbler and he will patch it up for yon with a piece of 
skin.^^ The jackal got a cobbler to patch up the hole. Not 
only was the defect satisfactorily remedied, but the jackal found 
in the patch a handy drum and amused himself by beating a 
tattoo on it whenever he felt inclined. Meanwhile the jackal 
had been scheming means of revenge against the ploughman 
who had so shamefully deceived him. Having matured his 
plans he went one morning to the man^s village and gave out 
to the villagers that the Dikus (Hindus) were about to raid 
the place and warned them to fly in time. He re-appeared in 
the evening and said : — You sluggards, you have lost valuable 
time. The Dikus are already at your gates. Fly for your 
lives and take your children with you. There is no time for you 
to remove your poultry.^^ He then left the place and after 
going to a safe distance started beating a tattoo on his 
patched hole. The sound of the drum lent colour to his warning 
and the frightened villagers ran off pellmell. The jackal then 
leisurely collected all the fowls which the villagers had abandon- 
ed and took them home. The men subsequently returned to 
the village only to find that the Dikus had relieved them of 
their poultry. The jackal attempted a repetition of his game, but 
bn this occasion, as ill luck would have it, a decrepit old ‘woihan 
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imuoableto leave th<e village and had hid herself in V pig*8^. 
She discovered the real truth about the Diktus^ raid and duly in- 
f onned the villagers. The men then devised a plan to punish the 
villainous jackal. They made a waxen effigy Of a woman and 
placed it right in the middle of the path by which the jackal 
usually entered the village. When next time he was coming to 
announce the approach of the Dikus he found the wax figure in 
the way and mistaking it for a human being said Be off, 
old woman, why are you standing in my way As he re- 
ceived no response he lost his temper and struck the figure with 
his drum-stick. The stick stuck fast in the wax and he could 
not remove it. “ Give up my stick, old hag, or I will fetch 
you a slap. As this threat had no effect he smacked the face 
of the old woman, with the result that his hand was firmly 
glued to her face and he tried in vain to remove it. In despair 
he kicked at the figure and his foot stuck fast in the same way 
as his hand. The villagers turned up and found the jackal 
in a sorry plight and they determined to have their full [revenge 
on him. Said the jackal : — You can devise no severer form of 
punishment than this : take me to a blacksmith^s forge and 
there belabour me with a red-hot iron rod.^' The villagers 
adopted the suggestion and took him to the nearest smithy. 
He was placed so near the forge while the iron rod was being 
heated that the wax melted away and freed his hand and leg and 
he hastily made his escape. 

14. — A Jackal^s Stratagem. 

There is a village which stands in the midst of an immense 
forest where there lived at one time many man-eating tigers* 
The villagers met together in order to devise some means of pro- 
tection against these texTible animals. They decided upon erect- 
ing a large rabd (cage) in order to entrap them, and got the 
village blacksmith to construct one of adequate size. After 
excavating a circular moat with a single exit they erected a 
stockade within the moat and placed the rdbd at the entrance* 
A dog was tied behind the rdii to serve as a bait. A tiger 
$oon came to the place and saw the dog, and he went round imd 
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ronnd the moat until he discovered the entrance. The 
door of the rS>M dropped behind him as he got inside and he 
^ soon found himself imprisoned. A man passed that vmy and 
saw the tiger entrapped. The tiger thus addressed him Mjr 
friendj do me a good turn by finding a way for me out of this 
dungeon. I will be your best friend ever after. The man 
replied You tigers are the natural enemies of man. You 
are never to be trusted.^^ The tiger said : — " I am willing to 
take an oath and swear on my honour that I will do you no 
harm if you ;only let me out of this prison.^^ The man yielded 
to the tiger^s entreaties and set him at liberty. Once outside 
the raha the tiger^s attitude underwent a transformation and 
he asked the man to prepare for death. The man said I 
have one request to make. I have left my wife and children far 
way ; let me go and see them for the last time before I die. 
You may come along with me.^^ This was agreed to and the 
man proceeded homewards followed by the tiger. On the way 
they sat down to rest under the shade of a large Asan tree 
{Eafnadaru ) . The man thus apj)ealed to the tree : — " I be- 
friended this tiger on his swearing that he would do me no harm. 
He is now going back on his word of honour and wants to 
devour me.^^ Said the tree : — You men are very wicked. 
You not only lop off my branches* but cut down my roots also 
for your selfish purposes. You fully deserve your fate.*^^ The 
two then resumed their journey and after a long tramp sat down 
to rest under a Sal tree {Sirjom-ddru) . The man made a similar 
appeal to this tree and received a similarly cold reply. He and 
the tiger then continued their journey and they came across a 
jackal. The jackal attempted to run away, but he stopped at 
the request of the man. The jackal said ; — There is no trust- 
ing you men. You are always after us.^^ The man appealed 
to the jackal when the latter stopped for a while and told him 
the whole story and then the jackal addressed the tiger You 
are a tiger of great size. The story of your entrance into a r&bd 
is utterly absurd. I cannot bring myself to believe the stoty 
• CoooQat srs venrod on tb« twigs of 4fan troos lopped off £ox tbe purposi^. 
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until I have an ocular demonstration of it." The tiger agreed 
to show him how it was done and then all three of them proceed^, 
ed to the village where the raid had been set. Seeing the fdH 
the jackal laughed outright and said Surely such a big 
fellow as yourself could not get in through so narrow a slit. 1 
must see you do it, to believe your cock-and-bull story.^^ Down 
fell the trap-door as the tiger naively entered the rdbd. Now, ** 
said the jackal, addressing the man, have your revenge. Let 
me see you throw a stone at hlm.*^ The man hit the tiger with 
a stone and ran off. The jackal too left the place and the 
villagers assembled soon after and dispatched the tiger with 
their arrows. 

15. — Words of the Wir>B. 

A king had two sons. The elder boy was making good prog* 
ress under bis instructor, but the younger was wayward and in- 
attentive. All the king^s efforts to bring up his younger son 
as became a royal prince were thrown away and the boy proved 
quite intractable. At last the king decided to turn him out of 
doors He caused two loaves of bread to be prepared. One of 
these was designed to excite and the other to appease hunger. 
With these two loaves, 2 ^^ lota (jug), some wearing apparel and 
a small sum of money the young prince was cast adrift and 
was left to shift for himself. The king^s last words to him 
were to tell him that he must not show his face again in the 
royal city. The boy wandered away into the jungles. After 
a long tramp be found himself in a thick forest and went 
down to a river to quench his thirst. Just then a Sadhu (hermit) 
made his appearance at the place and the boy asked him who 
he was, whence he came and whither he was going. Said the , 
Sadhu : — " I speak nob in vain. My words must be purchased 
for good money. The boy agreed to pay and the Sadhu faid : 

It is unwise to go on a journey alone. One should have 
a companion.^^ For this the Sadhu was paid a rupee, Tfie 
Sadhu^s next hint was Idleness begets woe, work brin^, 
happiness. For this the Sadhu received another rupee and then he 
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M lue departure. ^The young prince continued his joum^ in 
Ihe jungle and finding a rivulet he rested awhile on its baulu* 
He noticed a crab crawling out of the water and the Sadhu’e ad« 
vice ilitted before his mind and he determined to make the little 
crustacean his companion. He tied the crab in his napkin and 
proceeded on his journey. He slept one night under a tree 
and while asleep a deadly snake came to attack him. As the snake 
struck at him the crab seized its neck in his vice-like claws and 
strangled it. After killing the snake the crab began to scratch 
the boy^s chest lightly with one of its smaller claws in order to 
awaken him. The boy awoke with a start, but in doing so he 
struck the crab involuntarily, breaking its claws. The crab explain- 
ed the situation to him and pointing to the dead snake, said " I 
have saved your life ; but you have maimed me for life. This 
upset him and he put in the crab in a lake and resumed his journey 
alone. Arriving at a town where there was a king he remembered 
the Sadhu^s second advice, and he made up his mind to engage in 
work. After he had served the king three days it was proposed 
to him that he should marry the royal princess, the king^s 
daughter and become the prince consort. It was at first sight a 
tempting proposal, but the boy knew of the great risk involved, 
as it was an open secret in the kingdom that the princess had 
been married successively to many men, but that none had sur- 
vived the wedding night. The boy begged hard to be excused, 
but he was compelled to marry the princess. The boy was 
with the princess in the bridal chamber, but he did not go to 
sleep. At a late hour of the night when the princess was fast 
asleep in her bed he saw two snakes issuing forth from her 
nostrils. He promptly killed them. A bier had been kept in 
readiness for his dead body, but everyone was surprised to find 
him alive in the morning. For a time he lived happily in this town 
as the prince consort. One day he went out on a short journey 
and met a party of labourers who were on their way to the city 
of a neighbouring king in quest of work. He at once remem- 
bered the second advice of the Sadhu and joined the party. The 
mai went and obtained employment as laboxurers, the prince 
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distribute fried pulse amongst the labourers for thieir luuob. 
Every one took his own share but the prince refused his and 
said : I will not have your pulse. My lunph will bo brought 

to me on the back of an elephant.^^ As his words savoured of 
impudence the matter was reported to the king^ before whom the 
prince was placed in due course. . As he repeated the words 
in the royal presence^ the king said : If your words come 

true I will make a present of half my kingdom to you. But if 
it should prove false you will pay for it with your life. Not 
long after an elephant arrived with the princess^ his wife, who 
brought for him a large quantity of dainty food. In fulfilment 
of his promise the king gave him half the kingdom and the 
prince lived happily there with his wife. After a time the 
couple went on a visit to the house of the princess father-in-law 
and the prince narrated his experiences to the old king and told 
him of the great benefit he had derived from the advice of the 
Sadhn. He then came back in triumph to his self-acquired king- 
dom with his wife. 

16. — The Trials op a Eani. 

A certain Raja had three wives. But he had no son by any of 
them. One day a Brahman came to the palace for alms and the 
Raja said to him I have no son and all men call me in contempt 
the ' Bonless (kae-honang or bdnji) Raja.^ I am ashamed of 
myself. You are a wise Brahman. Do tell me how I may have 
a son and heir.^^ The Brahman said : — ^^I see that you have a 
garden. Does it contain a mango tree ? Said the Raja : — I 
do not know if there is one. Let us walk round and see.^^ They 
inspected the garden and found a mango tree standing on the bank 
of a tank. There was only one fruit on it and under the Brah- 
man^s directions the Raja hit it with a stone and caught it with 
one hand before it dropped on the ground. The Raja entered 
the inner apartments of his palace and gave the mango to the 
senior Rani and asked her to share it with her two co-wives^ as 
the Brahman had^ directed. In the absence of -the youngest 
Rani the other two divided tho fruit and ate it ; but the form^ 
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fbti^ the dcin ttiid etone which hdid hdon c^st off lii|iji' 

^etru The youiigeet Baniin due couiise gave birth to a prmoe 
t^hile the other two B&nie did not conceive. Fearing to bee the 
E&ja's favour the two wicked Banis conepired together and etele 
the child from its cradle and left a log of wood in its place. The 
Baja was away a-hunting in the jungles when a meesenger 
brought to him the news of the young princess birth| and ho 
hurried home to see his son and heir. But he found only a piecsO 
of wood in the cradle. Beside himself with rage he forthwith 
ejected the young Bani from the palace and built a small 
Shanty ontside the palace grounds for her to live in. Meanwhile 
the wicked Banis had exposed the little infant in a pit f<nmed 
by the removal of potters^ clay by some iuniali (potters) hard 
by a lake ; and the infant had somehow crawled into the lake 
and got transformed into a lovely lotus-flower (Kamal'^bd), One 
of the Baja^s subjects drew the attention of a palace servant to 
the magnificent flower and soon after the palace gardener^s wife 
went down to the lake and saw it. The gardener^s wife tried to 
pluck the flower, but it moved away towards the middle of the 
lake and got out of her reach. Many others tried to pluck it but 
no one succeeded. Amongst others the two wicked Banis made the 
attempt without success. When they approached the flower it 
rebuked them, saying : — I was such a lovely child. Why did 
you abandon me The Baja heard of the strange flower and 
he went down to the lake and attempted to pluck it. The flower 
Said I was a well bom child. Why did they abandon me 
The flower receded and it eluded his grasp. The Baja left the place 
utterly peiiplexed. He ordered the youngest Bani as a last resource 
to make the attempt. She sent him word to say that she had been 
so long lying neglected in her shanty that her hair was unkempt 
and she had no change of raiment and that it would bring 
disgrace on the Ba j& if she were to go out to the lake in the rags 
she stood in. Thereupon the Baja sent her a female barber to 
assist her in her toilet and provided her with fresh raiment and 
sent hpaiii to convey her to the lake. As the young B&ni^s palM 
same to the margin of the lake the milk from her bieSfits begaa 



M fiUiii jato on the lotae-flower. Which tAraiaoeA 
Wisk to meet her. At the Bam^e touch the flower wae trtmforaiicd 
iilto a lovely child. The child was taken to the palace and she gaye 
the Baja a full and true account of the infamous conduct of th# 
two wicked Banis. The pit where the infant had been abandoned 
wa|^deepened by order of the Raj& and two Ranis were buried 
alive in it. Thereafter the Raja lived happily with the youngest 
Bani and her son. 

17.~Tm LtTCK OP A Youngpu Brothbe. 

There were seven brothers. The name of the youngest was 
Lita. After living jointly in perfect amity for several years the 
brothers decided upon effecting a partition of their joint pro- 
perties intending that each should set up for himself. Instead 
of receiving a fair share of the goods and chattels Lita got 
only an old buffalo, with which he went away. After several 
days'* wanderings he arrived in the dominions of a King, and 
put up on the bank of 'a tank where there was good pasture for 
his buffalo. Here he built abut for himself. One day the seven 
daughters of the King came to the tank. Before getting into 
the water they anointed themselves with turmeric paste, which 
they had brought in a lump. After dividing the paste into 
seven parts a quantity was left over 'and this they made a pre- 
sent of to Lita. While the young ladies anointed them- 
selves with the paste at the main ghat or bathing platform 
Lita betook himself to a remote corner of the tank and did 
the same. The young ladies began to disport themselves in the 
water and started a game of hide and seek by diving about, and 
they invited Lit& to join them. Lita played the game wonder- 
fully well and succeeded in finding each of the seven hidden 
princesses under water and to each one save the youngest b0 
said This is my wife^s elder sister.^^ When he touched the 
youngest princess he said : — ^ This is my wife.^^ After this it 
was LiWs turn tn hide himself. As he dived the old bufl^ 
whick had been wallowing in ^e margin of the tank sucked him 
up with the water he was drinkmg and the young ladies searched 
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for him all over the tank in vain. In despair they gate up ih^ 
^uest and asked LiU to emerge from his strange hiding place. 
The princesses then prepared to leave the tank but Lit& seized the 
youngest one to make her his wife and carried her off to his 
hut.* 

During the first night of his honeymoon the unpretentious 
little hut was transformed mysteriously into a magnificent palace. 
Meanwhile the King noticed the absence of his youngest 
daughter. The other daughters were taken severely to task. 
They attempted evasion but were compelled in the end to give out 
the truth. He heard of the strange buffalo possessed by Li^ 
and went to meet him with a young buffalo of great strength 
so that Liters animal could be easily vanquished and the princess 
rescued. To the surprise of every one Lita^s old buffalo over- 
came the King^s and the enterprise failed. The King then 
procured a buffalo of enormous size and extraordinary strength 
and went to meet Lita. On this occasion Lita^s buffalo antici- 
pated its doom and said The buffalo which the King will 
now pit against me will surely vanquish me. Remember this. 
As soon as you see that I have been killed pull out my eyes and 
keep them^ for you will find them of great use to you.^^ Every- 
thing happened as the old buffalo had foreseen ; but Lita man- 
aged to retain possession of his wife. Lita had taken out the 
buffaloes eyes and in the course of the first night they were trans- 
formed into two powerful dogs. These dogs guarded his house 
and accompanied his wife when she went to the tank to bathe. 
One day the dogs started a hare and followed it. The hare said 

am your friend. Do not kill me.^^ The hare thep joined the 
company of the dogs. Meanwhile the King sent a messenger to 
Lita declaring war against him and appointing a day on which 
the battle would be fought. Lita was filled with apprehension 
as his resources were very Kmited while those of his opponent 
were enormous. The hare boldly oame forward and said Be 
not despondent. I wUl raise for you a powerful army which will 
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miter the forces of the King like chaff/^ The hare asstuned the 
idle of a recmiting sergeant and> arming himself with a small stiok, 
set out to beat up for recruits. On the way he saw a black bear 
lying on the ground and struck it with his stick. The stai^M 
bear said : — " Why do you beat me ? I am your friend.^^ The 
hare then explained' matters and the bear agreed to fight undii^v 
Liters banner. The hare went on and met ;a sleeping tiger >nd 
gave it a blow with his little stick. ^^Why do you strike me/' 
said the etartled^tiger, know you not that I am a friend ? " 
Explanations followed and the hare got another recruit. The 
hare next met a swarm of bees and struck them with his stick. 
The bees enlisted just as the bear and tiger had previously done. 
The hare then recmited a snake and finally an elephant. On the 
appointed day of battle Lita marshalled his heterogeneous army 
and the parties met in deadly combat. The bees formed the 
advance guard of Lita's forces and they easily routed the King's 
troops and put them to (flight. The King acknowledged defeat 
and returned to »his own city leaving Lita master of the field. 
Lita thenceforth lived peacefully with the princess. He afforded 
every help to the cultivators in times of scarcity and employed 
large bodies of labour on his estates. His brothers heard of him 
for the reputation of his name had spread far and wide, but they 
did not know that he was their brother. They came to him in 
search of work and at once recognized him. Lita asked them 
to stay in his house and .'thenceforth they lived with him in 
amity. 

18 .— A Family of Tigbe-men. 

There lived in a village a family consisting of seven brothers 
and a sister, all unmarried. The youngest brother's name was 
Lita. The seven brothers and their sister went to work one day 
and on returning home were surprised to find that in their alh 
sence their rooms had been cleaned and tidied up and, what was 
more wonderful stiH, their food had been cooked and kept ready 
for them by some unknown and mysterious agency. Next day 
one of the brothers stayed at home in order to unravel the mys- 
tery, if possible. This man Iras fairly vigilant but he 
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Kongo just for a short while to purchase salt aud oil the 
Tillage shop; and on bis return he found that the roaiua had 
been oleaned up^ the food was ready cooked and ereiythinig^ wai 
in its place. Each of the brothers took his^ turn of wataMng 
with no better result until it was Lit§.^s turn to watch. Lit& 
posted himself in a neighbouring house and watched closelyi 
never quitting bis coign of vantage for a single moment. He 
saw a young woman cleaning the house and cooking the food 
and he promptly went and laid hold of her. She pleaded that 
she had a strong desire to live with his people. The mystery 
was thus unravelled and the young woman lived in the house as 
the wife of the eldest brother. Now, this woman was not an 
ordinary human being. She belonged to a family of Tiger-men 
(Kuld-ho ) — a fact unknown toLita and his brothers. One day 
she proposed to go home to her parents and she was allowed to 
go accompanied by her sister-in-law. While in her father^s house 
she assumed her real form of a tigress at night and devoured her 
sister-in-law. As she relumed to her husband^s house alone she 
was questioned about her sister-in-law by her husband and she 
said in reply : — My parents have grown so fond of her that 
they have detained her. They are eagerly expecting to see their 
Bon-in-law. The husband then set out with his wife. On the 
way they had to cross a river. As the husband drank at the 
river his wife asked him what the water tasted like. '^It is 
sweet he said. His wife then asked him to cut down a creeper 
called Bdndu-ndi which was growing on the river bank. He 
attempted to cut it with his axe but did not succeed. When he 
arrived in the house of his father-in-law he looked for his sister 
but did not find her. His wife said : — " Your sister is away at 
work with my sisters. Do not be anxious on her account. At 
night she turned into a tigress and made a meal of him. She 
went back to her husband^s house and fetched his brothers in tom 
and devoured them one after another, until it was Jiit^^s ^um to 
provide the woman tigress witha meaL When he came to the river 
with her and drank the water she asked him What does it 
taste like 7^^ Unlike his unfortanate hmtbers who had preoeled 
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Itim sftid AU tbat 1 Cftn find ikbcmt it is ft js 
figdrly ooidL^' He also socceeded m catting down tift 
cveeper which act his brothers bad failed (0 
accxHnplish. Not finding his sister and hia brothers in the 
woman^s house Lita grew suspicious and he refused to be beguiled 
by the specious excuses ofEered by her. At night he resolved 
to keep his axe by his side. His sister-in-law wanted him to put 
it elsewhere but he said : — It has grown into an inveterate 
habit with me. I cannot have any sleep unless my axe is by 
my side.^*' At night he had his dinner and was shown into a 
room. When ho was left alone he made a close inspection of 
the whole place and discovered a heap of bones in one comer. 
He now found out how the land lay,iand instead of remaining in 
the room that was assigned to him he kept vigil in an adjoining 
room. At a late hour of the night he found the whole family 
prowling about in the form of tigers and tigresses. As they 
came to seize him he despatched them one by one wtth his axe, 
and thus escaped the unhappy fate which had overtaken his 
sister and his brothers. On his way home next morning his 
attention was powerfully drawn to a stone of peculiar shape 
and he picked it up. As he was going along he saw a ripe 
mango on a tree which stood on the roadside. He left ttie 
stone at the foot of the tree and climbed up in order to pluck 
the fruit. He found in the meantime that the curious stone had 
become transformed into a tiger. He managed to get inside the 
mango and just then a parrot {rupd) plucked the mango and 
flew away with it. The tiger followed in the wake of the bird. 
The bird dropped the mango right in the middle of a tavik 
near a village. A large fish forthwith swallowed the fruit with 
Lita inside it. After some time when the dry season came the 
people from the neighbouring village came and caught up all 
the fish in the tank. The fish which had swallowed the uoango 
was caught by an old woman. When the woman proceeded to 
cut up the fish a voice from within said: " Use your knife 
cautiously and do not hurt The woman was taken hj- 
urprise. She out open the ^ fishes bdly very cautiously «afd 
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found Lit& inside. She brought hini up as her ourn child* 
Xiita had long looks of hair. One day while bathing in the 
river one of his locks came off. He put the lock of hair inside a 
fig and cast the fig adrift. The fig was picked up by a young 
princess who was bathing in the river. The princess was taken 
with the lock and told her father the king that she would have 
none bntvthe owner of that lock of hair for her husband. The 
king sent out messengers far and near and eventually found 
Lita who in due course became his son-^in-law.^ 

19. — BeOTHBE^S EBVBNGB.t 

A man had^ seven sons. The youngest boy whose name 
was G-ukchomdeya was employed as a shepherd. One day, when 
he went out with his flock he took some fried pulse to eat. At 
midday while the sheep and the goats gathered together under a 
tree to rest the boy began to eat the fried pulse. Many of the 
sheep and goats began to work their mouths while sleeping and 
the boy thinking that they were making faces at him, flew into 
a rage and killed them all. When ho came home without his 
herd he was questioned by his mother and he told her what he 
had done. His brothers were very angry and they went and 
fetched the carcases home. To mark their displeasure they refused 
to give him any of the mutton. He begged for some blood and 
entrails and these they gave him out of pity. Setting out on a 
journey with these provisions he came to a camping ground which 
was being prepared for the reception of the king. In the evening 
he climbed up a tall tree below which the royal tent was pitched. 
The king arrived next morning with his retinue and in due 
course he undressed and prepared for his bath. He lay on a 
mat under the tree and his valets began to anoint him with oil 
and to shampoo his body. While the king lay flat on his back 

* The latter part of the etory heave a remarkable reaemblanoe to atory 
TSfo, (S) whioh has already appeared in this Journal. [Fide J.B.O.B.3., Vol. I, 
Paxtll» page 257.] It iaaninatanoeof one story being grafted on to another. 

t This is another version (differing in many of the details) of story Ka 5 
whioh hae ateeady appesiced in this Joumalt L^fde J«B.O.B.S.| ToLI., Part XI, 
osee Wd 
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0ukoliomdeja dropped the entrails right on to his nnoovi^:^ 
telly. The servants rose with a start and the/ feared that hy 
soi]0e diabolical means the royal belly had burst. The panic 
soon spread over the entire camp and theife was a"" general 
stampede and the king soon found himself alone in the junglO. 
The king then left the camp and departed. After he had left; the 
boy climbed down and collected all the booty he could find in 
the deserted encampment; and returned home. He asked his 
mother to go and fetch his brothers, adding, Now will I give 
them the full value of the entrails which they gave me.^' 
When his brothers appeared he distiibuted amongst them all 
that he had brought away from the royal camp and they were 
highly pleased. His brothers thought that he had received a 
very high price for the entrails which they had given him out of 
pity and in order to enrich themselves they killed their sheep 
and goats and went to the market with the entrails. They soon 
found out their mistake. They failed to get any customer and 
came in for some abuse into the bargain, for people regarded it as 
an insult to be offered such worthless stuff. Eeturning home 
crestfallen they asked Gukchomdeya how it was that their 
experience as to the marketableness of entrails was so different 
from his. The boy said in reply : It is not enough for you to 
expose the entrails for sale at the stalls ; you must notify your 
wares by crying out at the top of your voice and then there 
will be no want of customers.^^ They tried this plan but it 
failed entirely. Furious with rage they determined to punish 
Gukchomdeya for having thus befooled them. When they 
threatened to chastise him the boy appealed to them for mercy 
and pointed out that he had not deceived them and had given 
substantial proof of his own good luck. They relented and 
spared him a beating ; but they proceeded to make a partition 
of the family goods and chattels and in doing so they dealt very 
unfairly with Gukchomdeya by giving him nothing but a lame 
old bull. The bull was unfit for any work. One day it went 
to the other oxen, the property of Gukchomdeya^s brother 
which were engaged in work and urged them to go on itnke* 
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Tlio brothers found this out and forthwith kiHed theiaiiio^l^ 
Gukchomdeya aiked them for the skin. This they gave him* 
He dried the skin and set out with it on a journey. »ln the 
oonrse of his wanderings he arrived at a spot which 
(tradesmen) use as a halting-place. He climbed up a tree and 
lay in wait until some Bepatit came and unpacked their bullocks 
in order to take rest. Quite suddenly he dropped the skin which 
fell with a loud thud^ and the Beparis iied panic-stricken. 
The boy then climbed down and collected all the goods which the 
Beparii had abandoned^ loaded the bullocks with the goods and 
went home. He told his mother that he wanted to distribute 
amongst his brothers the ssde-proceeds of the old bulFs skin, 
and he asked her to barrow from them a paila (vessel used as a 
grain-measure) and a stick from them. He then gave away all 
the goods and all the bullocks, using the paila in measuring out 
the former and the stick in driving the bullocks to each of his 
brothers. His brothers, hoping to make a short cut to affluence, 
killed all their bullocks and took the skins to the market for sale. 
No one bought the skins. Many abused them for ottering such 
trash. They returnd home sorely disappointed and firmly deter- 
mined to kill Gukchomdeya. Seizing him, they sewed him up 
in a sack and flung him into a river. After it had floated down a 
long way the sack was seen and dragged out by a Goals who was 
tending his herd on the river bank. The Goala opened the sack 
and found the hoy alive. The Goals had a sword and a stick 
with him. The boy asked him for a loan of the sword, and 
having possessed himself of the weapon he turned round on the 
Goals and thus thundered forth ; — You have marred my happi- 
ness by dragging me out of the water. Woe to you.*'^ As he 
blandished the sword the Goala took to his heels and never 
turned back, regarding the boy as a river devil Gukchomdeya 
took possession of the cattle and drove the herd home. As on 
the form^soon this oocaision he adced his mother to go and fetch 
his broth^s so that he might distribute amongst them the 
which represented the value of the sack which they had so 
generously given him. His brothers were ovarjeyed and they 
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ed^rlj ftaked him to sew them up in sacks and to throw theaa 
into the river so that they might return home #ich as he hai^ 
done. Qnkohomdeyaput each of his brothers in a sack but before 
casting them into the river he took the precaution of belabouring: 
them with sticks so that they were all killed. ^'Wbf are you 
beating us ? they inquired. It is to ensure your good luok/^ 
he replied. Having thus got rid of his brothers he came home. 
His sisters-in-law (for all his brothers were married men. and 
he alone was single) asked him about their respective husbands^ 
He told them in reply that they had gone abroad to acquire 
wealth. As a long time passed by and they did not return teach 
of the widows pressed Gukchomdeya to take her to wife. He 
was thus obliged to take all the six women. Needless to sajr 
that between these six women Gukchomdeya’s earthly careen 
was of brief duration. 



V,— Santal Marriage Customs. 

By the Hon’ble and Rev A* Campbell^ D.D. 

The exclusiveness of the people of India is carried by them 
to the greatest extremes. Each caste among the Hindus^ 
and each tribe among the aboriginal peoples will only, as 
a rule, eat or intermarry with persons of their own caste or 
tribe. In , no other country of the world are the people so 
exclusive, and one wonders how it has come to be so. Was 
it introduced by the Aryans, or did they find it in existence 
among the people of India when they entered it ? Did they 
bring it with them, or did they adopt it from the aborigines of 
India ? They have assimilated much which is not Aryan, and 
why not this also ? Exclusiveness of the type found in India 
does not exist among people who claim the same origin as the 
Brahmans. Non- Aryans seems to have exerted a greater influ- 
ence over Aryans than Aryans over Non-Aryans, Hinduism 
has absorbed tribe after tribe of Non-Aryans, and with them 
also many of their religious ideas and customs, but many of the 
aboriginal peoples of India are up till the present day practically 
uninfluenced by Aryan religious ideas and customs. The 
Santals, Mundas and other cognate tribes who inhabit Chota 
Nagpur and one or two of the adjoining districts do not seem 
to have had much intercourse with the Aryan people of India, and 
among them the exclusiveness already referred to exists in all its 
rigour. Santals, for instance, will only eat food cooked by on^ 
of themselves. In one of the earlier famines the British 
authorities were under the impression that Santals would eat 
food cooked by a Brahman, and it was only when it became 
known that they preferred death from starvation to contami- 
nation that special arrangements were made for them. With 
regard to marriage the same exclusiveness exists. No Santal 
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WMf marry a woman of anotlier tribe or caste^ and the same 
law is also applied rigorously to women. 

A man may not marry a woman of his 0^ sept. . He may 
marry into his motiieris sept^ but not within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity. These rules are observed with all 
possible strictness, and no compromv^e is ever allowed. Chil- 
dren belong to their father^s sept. 

In regular marriages parents conduct all negotiations and 
it very often happens that the young people meet each other for 
the first time on the marriage day. Members of a Santal family 
never speak of a bride as so-and^o^s bride, but always as our 
bride. She has been bought ^with family funds and so she 
belongs to the fc-mily. It very often happens that a bride, 
although of full age^ is not brought home permanently at first. 
Immediately after marriage she is taken to the house of her 
busband^s family^ and may stay there a few days, after which she 
is taken home and left there. The reason for this treatment 
generally being that it is not convenient for the husband^s family 
to keep her as there is a sufficient number of people in the house 
to do the farm work. At any particularly busy season, such bb 
rice planting or matkom gathering, she may be brought home, 
and when the press of work is over, taken back to her parents'* 
house. It is not considered the right thing for a young wife to 
visit her parents unless some male relative goes to fetch her, and 
the custom generally is for her to remain at her father^s house until 
some one of her hubband^s family comes to take her back. 

Infant marriage may be said to be non-existent among 
Santals. Instances do occur now and again, but they are so very 
jrare and are so entirely non-Saatal .that they may be entirely 
overlooked. Many marriages, ho-wever, take place in which 
the girl is within a year or two of adolescence. In such eases 
she remains in her father’s house until she has reached, or is on 
the threshold of, puberty. 

There are several forms of legal marriage among Santals, 
hut, as with a few exceptions, they appear to have originated i» 
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desire to avert the worse of two evils, th^ are fegaxded a» 
more or less irr^lar. The difierei^i fonns of marru^jy F ' 
ii( Writi fWHFiU 

8zd Hirom chei&n bapla» 

4th S&hgh&baplfL 
5th Ohardijaw&e. 

6th Golat bapla. 

7 th Jaw&e kirinok bapla. 

8th Nir bolok bapla* 

9ih Itut baplfi* 

10th Apatigir reak bapla* 

11th Kora kup kundel napamkat£ reak bapla. 

The first six are regular marriages and the others irregukur^ 
still these latter are valid unions. 

The Kirin Baku. 

The first form mentioned, that of the Kirin bahu, or 
bought bride, is, of course^ the most common and is regarded as 
the most honourable. The bride is bought for a price, but her 
relatives, as they say, retain the right to interfere if blood is 
shed. The money paid to the bride^s father or other guardian is 
called pdn and has a slightly different meaning from price* 
The money paid for the purchase of a tenant^s right in land is 
known as pon. The land is not bought outright, but only the 
right to cultivate it as a holding under the landlord to whom 
rent is paid. There are different rates of pon varying from 
three rupees to sixteen and even more. Return presents bearing 
a certain pre^rtion to the amount of pon arc also made by the 
bride^s father. 

The lowest rate of pon, that of three rupees, is named tire' 
“ Kulai mandal or the harems hindquarters and no return 
presents are demanded from the father of a bride for whom this 
sum is paid. 

For a pdn of five rupees the bride^s father gives in return 
one brass plate and cup and a cow with a calf » 
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, For B. p6no£ eeten rupees the return presents are the e93m 
Bs f or one o f 6ve rupees. 

oFume rupees a brass hta ip addi^ksi to tihbsc 
for a seven rupee pon.. 

of 12 rupees the return presents are a brass plate 
and cup, a Iota, a brass waterpotand a cow and calf^ 

For a pon of 16 rupees the return presents are a brass plate, 
brass cup, brass lota, brass waterpot, a cow and calf, a yoke o 
oxen, a kadali Or digging hoe, an axe and one male servants 

The bridegroom^s father has, according to custom, to give 
presents, mainly of cloth to certain relatives of the bride. Her 
uncles get each a piece of doal, a kind of cloth woven in alter- 
nate red and ^hit^ stripes. They give a cow and calf in return^, 
and also entertain the bridegroom^s friends. The brid6^s mother 
gets a present of doal cloth, and her maternal grandmother gets 
another, but she gives in return a pot of rice beer, a quantity of 
parched rice and a ids^ or large neck Ornament of bell-metah 
Her paternal grandmother also receives a doal cloth, but she is 
not required to give anything in exchange. The bride^B eldest 
or youngest brother get a bullock. The chief of the bride^s 
village gets one rupee, and in return he gives to the bride- 
groom's party 12 seers of rice, some dal, one pice worth of salt 
and one anna. The person who measures out the rice keeps one 
pail a of it for his own use. 

The go-between gets a pair of shoes and a dhSti or loin cloth 
from each party. These along with food which he receives when 
he visits the parties professionally is all he can claim as a reward 
for his services. 

There is a groomsman and a bridesmaid. The bridesmaid 
receives a present of a sakom or wristlet from the bridegroom, 
and the bride^s father gives the groomsman a toijor or a wristlet 
of the shape worn by males. Two elderly women whose duty it 
is to see the bride safely to her new home get each one anna. 

A marriage is the occasion for feasting and jollitj'. D6m 
drummers are always engaged and there are dandiif mtod 
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merriment ; rice beer is always in evidence an! k EiW^ed out witll 
no niggardly hand. 

^Begular mairiages^ as a ta%e ]plaoe the 
the year— Febmary-Apritjl and great ^pmparatio^, 
for their due celebration ; marriages are always most 
after a good harvest. 

The custom is to marry the young folks according to their 
ages, and it is very seldom that a younger is married before an 
elder. Should a younger sister be married before an elder, the 
latter claims a solatium known as taram gande, which amounts 
to about two rupees. 

In the case of regular marriages the initiative proceeds from the 
man's side. The first procedure is to engage a go-between. 
There are no professional go-betweens, or marriage negotiators 
among the Santals, any one, male or female, may act in this 
capacity, but generally elderly people are preferred. A go- 
between is rewarded for his services by certain presents and, of 
course, he always receives food when on a visit to either jwurty 
professionally. Having received his commission the go-between 
makes enquiries as to where an eligible maiden is to be found, 
and having located her he proceeds in a very circuitous way to 
sound her parents as to whether they are likely to receive favour- 
ably the proposal which he has to make. When he has reason 
to believe that there will be no disinclination to treat with him 
he discloses his principal and gives such information as is required. 
Preliminaries having been satisfactorily concluded a visit is 
arranged for, so that they may have an opportunity of seeing 
for themselves the material prosperity of the family with which 
they are about to be allied. The bride's family having satisfied 
themselves on this point the inspection of the proposed bride 
and bridgroom follows. The procedure is much the same on 
both sides and is more or less private. Sometimes the young 
folks are given a chance of seeing each other at a fair or market, 
but generally this is dispensed with, and they may not pieet till 
the mamage day. It sometimes happens that either one or 
other of the parties most intimately concerned may be dis- 
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appointed whoa Aey see the person chosen for their partner 
through life; and in such cases if girl is displeased she runs 
away and retums^to her father^s house. A ^irl who begins her 
xnaxried life in this way seldom turns out ‘well ; the result 
is generally an amicable separation; the bridegroom being ie» 
imbursed for bis expenditure on the marriage. A song sung by 
Santal women very well describes the disillusion which many 
young Santal wives experience s — 

I said; he will be a rich man^s son, 

I saw him, and he was a servant lad.^^ 

When on the way to inspect the bride or bridegroom the 
party keeps a sharp look out for omens, and should an evil omen 
be unfortunately seen, the party proceeds no further and the 
proposed marriage is abandoned. Among evil omens are the 
following ; — 

To see a man with an axe over his shoulder. 

To see a male carrying firewood on his shoulder ot 
a female carrying it on her head. 

To see a jackal cross their path. 

To see a quail rise and fly away. 

To start a hare from its form. 

To see anyone throwing out ashes. 

The following are among good omens • 

To see cows on the way. 

To see a woman carrying a waterpot on her head, 

To hear the Uri^c bird call on the right hand. 

To see a corpse in the village to which they are going* 

If this possible list of evil omens is successfully avoided no 
further secrecy is observed as to the object of the expedition. 

Everything being so far arranged to the satisfaction of both 
of the contracting parties the next step is for the bride^s parents 
to take or send a party to present a dAofi or loin cloth to the 
bridegroom; and for the bridegroom's parents accompanied by 
a few friends to go to the bride's house and pay the stipulated 
price to her father. The amount varies with the means at 
the disposal the parties, i^etum presents are made to 
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eiOiri^ the bridegroom^s relatives^ which often makf^ serioiis 
ifiroade on the pdn received the bride^s father. 

A party of a bride^s relatives or friends going to present 
a biidegrC^m with a loin cloth are received by his parents with 
very great ceremony. The greeting on arrival being over the 
visitors are given oil and tooth brushes and directed where 
they can go to bathe. The bath over, refreshment is set before 
them and a modicum of liquor is not wanting. 

The serious business of the day is then introduced. The 
company, at whose head stands the village chief, being assembled 
the bridegroom appears carrying a lota of water. He is 
accompanied by a relative, a maternal uncle or a sister^s husband, 
wbo precedes the young man and shows him the different 
salutes to which the guests present are entitled. They 
begin with the village chief, after him his assistant, and so on 
down the line. The bridegroom places the lota of water in 
front of each as he salutes him. Then a brass bowl of handi 
or rice beer is put into his band and he presents it to the 
Manjhi or village chief. The Manjhi having drained the bowl 
it is scoured with ashes and rinsed in water, and then refilled 
and given to the Paranik or village chief^s assistant, who drinks 
it off. The bowl is again scoured and replenished with handi 
and handed to another, and so on till all have drunk. 

Liquor having been served all round the bride^s father or 
her eldest brother takes the bridegroom on his knee, and if 
the present is a todor or wristlet it is put on the wrist, if a 
mandoli* is hung round his neck, and if a dhoti or loin cloth it 
is bound like a turban on bis head. 

More liquor is then served out and the bridegroom says. 
Receive at my band a cup of water, 

Put a silver armlet on my arm/^ 

The visitors are then supplied with food after which they 
prepare to take their departure. Just as they are about to 
bid good-bye, some one of the bridegroom's party says, " Take 
this property," meaning the bridegroom, with you. We made 
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ft over to you/^ They reply, Yes, Sir, we took it ove^, but w 
Are leaving it for a few days in your charge/^ To this the 
r^ly is given, Yes, Sirs, you entrust it to our keeping, but 
should anything untoward happen to it the responsibility #ifl 
be yours/^ They reply, Yes, if it becomes blind or lame the 
loss will be ours/^ After this colloquy has been brought to 
A conclusion the bride^s party take their leave. 

The ceremony observed when a bridegroom^s party go to 
make a present to a bride is the same as has already been 
described with reference to the present given to a bridegroom. 
The gift eonsidered most suitable for a bride is a kind of neck 
ornament known as a has or a hash. 

These gifts are regarded as a seal to the compact entered 
into between the two parties and the man and woman are 
regarded as betrothed persons. 

The marriage is the next incident in the long train of 
events which has led up to it. In fixing the day convenience 
only is consulted. There is no consulting of an oracle for an 
auspicious day. The omens have already spoken on the subject. 
Seven or eight days before the date fixed a large number of 
cotton threads are prepared and on each seven or eight loop 
knots are tied, one knot for each day to elapse before the 
marriage. One such thread is sent to each person or family 
whose presence is desired as an invitation. Each day one knot 
is untied and, when all have been operated on, the marriage day 
has arrived. 

A mandwa or booth is erected in the courtyard of the house 
of the bride and also in that of the bridegroom. The mandwa 
is constructed as follows - 

A post, made from the branch of a Matkom tree {Bassia 
lati folia), is fixed in a hole dug in the ground and occupies the 
centre of the mandwa. In a cavity at the foot of this post 
some rice, three roots of turmeric and five of the shells used 
as money wrapped in a leaf of the Sarjom tree [Shorea rohuitu^ 
Oartn) are buried. When the mandwa is taken down aft^i* 
the marriage is over, if the rice and turmeric roots show signe 
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of germination or sprouting it is believed tbe marriage will be 
fraitful, and if no such indications are visible tlie matter is 
regarded as doubtful^ This centre post is bound round with 
straw ropes and plastered over smoothly with soft clay. It is 
then whitewashed and representations of date, palm trees and 
men are drawn on it with , charcoal and a kind of red ochre 
known as giru. Posts are fixed at the four comers of the 
mandwa and branches of trees with the leaves on serve as a 
roof or covering to keep out the sun. The mandwa is erected 
by the villagers at the invitation of the J og Manjhi who visits 
each house for that purpose. 

The mandwa is decorated with festoons of mango leaves, 
as is also the entrance to the house from the street. Twine in 
which mango leaves have been inserted is stretched overhead 
across the village street in three places. 

Three fowls, two white and one brown, are sacrificed on the 
day the mandwa is erected. 

The young men who construct the mandwa receive 
mandwa hand!, or mandwa liquor, and mandwa daka or mandwa 
cooked rice. 

In the evening the villagers, male and female, on the 
invitation of the J og Manjhi assemble in the mandwa where 
there is a mat spread on the gronnd. The village Manjhi or 
chief and his wife first seat themselves on the mat and three 
maidens anoint them with oil and turmeric ; after them come 
the village naeke or priest and his wife, and following them all 
the men and women of the village. Last of all the bridegrooin 
is anointed, and during the process much harmless fun and 
joking accompanied with singing are indulged in. The in- 
dispensable handi is served out all round and the business of 
the day is brought to a close by the young women dancing the 
Dorn dance. 

Three days or so after the construction of the mandwa the 
ceremony known as dik b&pla or water marriage is performed* 
The principal actors are three women and two girls. One of 
the women, wearing a ol<rth intended as a present to the bride^g 
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mother, carries a drawn sword ; another of them dressed in the 
cloth destined for one of the bride's grandmothers^ carries the 
scabbard. The third woman has a how and arrow : shd has 

s 

on the garment intended for the other grandmother, The 
two girls carry each a small waterpot on the head^ in which 
are a few of the shells nsed as money. The Jog Manjhi talree 
hand! in a lo^^ some thready three iron-pointed arrows and a 
kudali or digging hoe. 

A procession^ headed by Dom masicians^ proceeds to a 
tank in the vicinity^ and the three women already mentioned 
dance the Dom dance all the way to the music of the drums. 
Arrived at the tank one of the party^ known as the Babre or 
Brahman^ digs v ith the kudali a miniature triangular tank and 
fixes an arrow in the ground at each of the angles^ and winds 
a thread three or five times round the arrows. The Jog Manjhi 
makes three marks with sindur on the ground where the arrows 
are fixed and offers a libation to Marang-buru and the manes 
of the village chief# The following is the prayer usually repeat- 
ed on this occasion 

We salute thee, Oh ! Marang-buru, thou seest we marry 
and take away this water. Do not permit any one to envy. 
Do not allow any spell, charm or cantrip to succeed, so that 
this marriage may take place without any untoward incident 
attending it.^^ 

The three women and the two girls then enter the water* 
The woman with the bow shoots an arrow into the water and 
she with the sword slashes it. The two girls dip their water- 
pots at the same time, and with one action raise them on to 
their heads and cover them with the cloth intended for the 
fafride. The waterpots are carried in procession home and 
deposited in some secure place. Another miniature triangular 
tank is made at the house and the three arrows fixed at the 
corners and thread wound three or five times round them, as 
was done at the tank. Two bullock yokes are placed in the' 
centre. Onfihesethe bridegroom and his father stand, the one* 



in fronl of the other* A sword is laid flat on the fathei^liead) 
and on it he pours water which flows on to his son^s hOad^ 

The bridegroom is then bathed by having v^ater poured 
over him, and a few grains of rice and a few small pieces of 
dkuii grass Sre wrapped up in three sdrjom leaves and tied to 
his wrist where they remain till the marriage is over. In the 
case of a bride a few grains of rice, three pieces of turmeric 
root and some hits of dhuhi grass are folded up in a matiom 
leaf and tied round her wrist. After the marriage is over these 
are untied and inspected, and if signs of sprouting are visible 
the fates are auspicious, and if the grain is mouldy the future 
of the married couple is clouded with Uncertainty. 

These preliminaries being concluded the bridegroom and 
his party towards evening set out for the briie^s village, accom- 
panied by Dom musicians. The go-between carries five cloths 
in a basket, one of which is intended for a present to the 
bride^s mother, two for her grandmothers, one for the bride 
herself, and one, all white, for the bride^s youngest brother. 
The bride's father takes six rupees with him, five to be paid to 
the bride's father as pon, if that was the sum agreed on, and 
one for the Manjhi or chief of the bride's village. A goat> 
a quantity of han^i, some rice, and a supply of ready cooked 
foods as provision for the party on the Way are also provided 
by him. Arrived In the neighbourhood of the bride's village 
they halt under a tree and begin the Dom dance. 

The bride's people being apprised of the arrival of the 
haridty or party of the bridegroom, they send some persons to 
meet them taking with them a waterpot full of water and 
a l&ta. After water has been served out all round they return 
to the house. 

The hariaty or bride's party, is then marshalled in order and 
goes out dancing to meet the baridt who in like manner come 
dancing to meet them. Having met they mingle together in 
the dance for a short time, when a halt is called and they salute 
each other. Then they go dancing in a body down the village 
street, and at each house some raw sugar is put into the 
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bridegvoom^a moatk Having made the round of the village 
they return to the place where the bari&t halted ootaide iie 
village. Here the bridegroom is again bathed an^ anmtod 
with oil and turmeric. His hair is combec! and dressed and 
he is apparelled in garments. This is the occasion of 
much joking and merriment and the young women cbaS ai^ 
"make fun of the bridegroom to their hearts^ content. This over^ 
the bride^s party return home^ and presently the Jog Manjhi 
appears and summons them to the aindra dan, or marking 
bride with $indur. The baridt is once more marshalled and^ 
headed by the Dom musicians^ proceeds to the bride^s house^ 
and waits outside in the street. Those chosen to carry out the 
bride^ generally the bridegroom^s brothers^ enter the house and 
as a beginning are served with liquor. The bride^ attired in her 
marriage raiment^ steps into and seats herself in a large new 
shallow flat basket known as a bah% daura. The bearers then 
lift and bear her out into the street, where the bridegroom awaits 
her sitting astride on the shoulder of his brother-in-law or uncle. 
The bride in her basket is raised to the level of the bridegroom, 
and each sprinkles the other three times with water by means 
of a sprig of a mango tree. The fathers, uncles and aunts of 
the couple then salute each other in . the fashion peculiar to 
their new relationship. Some sindur in a mrjom leaf is then 
given to the bridegroom, who with the little finger of his right 
hand marks the bride five times on her forehead, and what of 
the dndur remains on the leaf he wipes off on her brow. The 
bride is then lifted out of the basket by the bridegroom and 
the upper garments of the two are knotted together, so that 
where one goes the other must follow. 

The bride^s mother then brings a brass plate on which are 
a ball of cowdung and another of dough, some unhusked rice, 
a few bits of dhuhi grass and powdered turmeric. With these 
on the plate she makes certain passes over the couple and then 
scatters the dhuhi grass and rice on the ground behind the 
bridegroom^s back. Then she . dips a finger in a mixture i 
flour and water and dabs a little on his cheeks, and be also dofts 
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the same to her. Then she pate ^or (wristlets) m im wx^ 
and throws the dqngh balls over his and her own back. Othei^ 
near relatives also make passes over the couple with the hrasa 
plate and its coatentSk and also dab some of the mixture of 
flour and water on his cheeks. Fire in a dkaini, <nr earthain^ 
waxe pot lid^ is brought out of the house and placed on the 
ground^ and the bride^s mother and aunts make a series of passea 
over the fire with the right hand, while holding a toi: or long 
pestle used to clean rice, in the left. The last to perform thia 
operation breaks the lid with a thrust of the pestle and the fus* 
is quenched with water. 

An adjournment is then made to the manijiwa, and the 
company circles three times round the post in the centre^ 
The bride and bridegroom sit down on a mat and the girl 
anointers anoint them with oil and put a sindur mark on eachi^ 
The bridesmaid^ groomsman and one or two others are also, 
anointed with oil. The young couple and their attendants are 
conducted into the house and regaled with rice and milk and 
rice andgur (raw sugar). The baridi, or bridegroom^s party,, 
then take possession of the mandwa, and seated on straw chew 
tobacco and converse in veiled terms with the bride^s friendsi. 
It is impossible to give in a translation anything like a fair idea 
of the stereotyped conversation carrried on on such an occasion, 
as so much depends on the words and the double meaning 
of many of thse expressions used. To bring this lengthened 
conversation to an end some one of the bride^g party says, 
" Come, shall we not make our bodies, which "are now like 
baskets set on the ground, like Palmyra palms ? '' (meaning, 
shall we not assume the perpendicular.) The hint is taken and 
all stand up, and after mutual salutation the haridt (bridegroom^s 
party) return to their camp under the tree on the outskirts of the 
village. 

After a little while the Jog Manjhi, carrying in his hand a 
l6ta of water, goes to the encampment of the lariat and, 
addressing them, says, Come, let ns gather pot herbs/' the 
meaning of which is Come, let us kill a goat for the purpose pf 
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cookjbg it." The mvitation tlms brought to them > by the' JOjf 
M&ujhi is accepted with alacrity^ and headed by the Bom 
musiciansj they proceed in a body to the b^e'^s hofuae aed eit 
down in the mandwi. A goat is brought in and while the 
leg M&njhi holds it one of the bridegroom^s party outs o& its 
head with one stroke of a kapi or battleaxe* The fathers aed 
uncles of the bride and bridegroom then salute each otherj and 
afterwards show the same civility to all present. Liquor is 
now brought and the bride^s father pours out a libation to 
Marang-buru and the last of the departed village chiefs^ at the 
same time praying that no harm may befall the newly married 
couple, winding up his prayer as follows ; — " Then when they 
come and go iray they not stumble or trip, may they keep to 
the right or left of loto thorns and karke thoms.^^ Liquor is 
then served all round with great liberality. 

One of the bride^s party addressing the go-between says^ 
What is there still to be attended to ?" Taking the hint the 
go-between goes to the bridegroom^s father who gives him five 
rupees, and he holding the money in his fist salutes the company. 
The go-between then says, See, my mothers, what I have 
brought in the basket." Three women take the pieces of cloth 
out of the basket and measure them. They say they are not 
of full length and do not meet their requirements. Much good* 
natured chafE is indulged in, and joking and merriment are the 
order of the day. A pot of handi, or rice beer, is brought from 
the Man jhi^s house and given to the hariai. One of the bridc^s 
party reminds the go-between that there is a certain matter 
which has not been attended to, and he taking the hint goes 
to the bridegroom'^s father who gives him a rupee which he 
presents to the Jog Mtojhi of the brlde'^s village. Then some 
time is spent in parabolic conversation and in propounding 
conundrums, riddles, puzzles, etc., after which the hanat return 
to their camp on the outskirts of the village. 

The go-between is sent for and informed that as alt 
requirements of custom and usage have been fully complied 
with the time has arrived when they should be acceded 
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p«xmi 0 sion to xotum home^ taJdng the bride with them. Tbm 
bride^e &ther is made acquainted with the wishes of the 
and he sends the Jog M&njhi to their camp to inyite them to 
come for the parting ceremonies. The bariat accompany the 
Jog Manjhi to the bride^s house and begin to dance the DoiU 
dance in the mandwa. The bride and bridegroom are led by 
the hand out into the street where all follow them. The whole 
company of guests and relatives proceed to the head of the 
village street where they halt. The men and women of the bride^g 
party range themselves in two rows, and the go-between leads . 
the bariat from one person to another announcing the new rela- 
tionship ^nd showing the proper method of salutation to which 
each one is entitled. The fathers, mothers, aunts and uncles of 
the newly married pair stand by themselves and salute each 
other in the manner peculiar to their relationship. This over, 
some one of the bride^s friends says, Come bariat ^ let us make 
this the shade of a matkom tree (meaning, that as people sit 
under the shade of a matkom tree, so they should do now). In 
accordance with the invitation all become seated. The bride^s party 
begin a conversation by saying, addressing the bridegroom^s father. 
Do they not say that we are following in the way our fathers trod, 
and do they not say that a certain Manjhi has chosen a pot out 
of 12 kilns full, by tapping and sounding it ? Now this article 
has just now been made over by one man to another man, and 
that man is now responsible for it. Should it become a thief, or 
a prostitute, or become blind or lame the responsibility rests with 
him. Do they not also say that owing to the virtue of the cow- 
shed cattle increase, and from the virtue of the house come sons 
and daughters-in-law? We shall teach them to cook rice and 
relish, to bring water and leaves, and fetch firewood, and should 
they refuse to be taught, then let that person send a man, or a 
walking stick to give us the information. Then shall we not all 
unite in instructing her ? And Sirs, a certain Santal has from to- 
day sold, even to bones and ashes, but the blood of the head and 
of the ears he has not sold, should blood be shed he will require 
it at your hands. Much more of a like nature passes between 
the i^es before the final salutations take place. 



. Kve youag men, brothers of the bride by presence, and two 
^^rly women accompany the bride. One of the men o^es a 
foif the iron bound end of which is covered, and one of the women 
takes a mat with her. If the parties are well-tcnio and can afford 
young folks are borne in a eiaudal, or open paliif otherwis^t 
they go on foot. On reaching the entrance of the village stree1» 
the party halts and begins theDom dance. The Jog Manjhi 
brings drinking water and serves it out to the company. Thin 
bridegroom^s mother brings a vessel of water and some puf of 
talm sugar in a cup, and the mat, which one of the women has 
brought, is spread on the ground and she «!eats herself on it. The 
bridegroom sits in her lap and she puts a small quantity of guf in 
his mouth and t^ en gives him water to rinse his mouth with. 
The bride then takes her place on her mother-in-law^s lap and is 
treated in a like manner. A move is then made down the village 
street, the Dom dance being danced the while. At each house 
during their progress down the street the pair are fed with gur. 
On arriving at the residence of the Manjhi a libation of water is 
poured out to the last departed village chief, and he is solemnly 
saluted. When the round of the village has been made the party 
gathers in the street opposite the door of the bridegroom^s house and 
his younger sister brings water and washes his and his bride’^s feet. 
The bridegroom^s mother again feeds the pair with ywr, after 
which she brings a brass plate on which are some pieces of dhubi 
grass, a ball of dough, a few grains of rice, some semi-liquid turmer- 
ic, oil and a todor, or iron wristlet, and the bride places beside these 
things in the plate a small box containing sindur and a comb which 
she has brought with her from home. The bridegroom's mother 
then makes certain passes over the couple with the brass plate and 
its contents, and then dabs a little water in which flour has been 
mixed on her daughter-in-law's forehead and she does the same to 
her mother-in-law. Then the mother-in-law puts oil on the parting 
of the girl's hair and combs it Then she applies iindur all down 
the parting of the hair. The bride then combs her mother-in-law's 
hair and applies tinder to the parting of it. The same civilities are 
observed between her and five of het husband's aunts, maternal 
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niid patemaL As was done at the bride^s hause^ SQ here egaini 
fire is brought and placed on the groundj and certain passes having 
been made over it with the hand the vessel containing the fire is 
broken by one of the bride^s brothers with the foi he brought 
with him from home. ^ 

The company then adjourn to the mandwa^ and under the 
guidance of the bridegroom^s eldest sister the couple go round 
^c centre post. They are then seated on a mat and anointed 
with oil and turmeric by three unmarried girls, after which they 
are conducted into the house and receive rice and milk and rice and, 
ffur. The young folks of the village begin the Dorn dance under 
the mandwa, and continue it till well on for daylight. 

In the morning the bride^s brothers, or those who act for the 
nonce in that capacity, are given a light refreshment of parched 
rice, and are also accorded the honour of cutting off the head, 
of a goat which will be cooked for the feast which is to follow. 
The floor of the mandwa is swept and smeared with cowdung 
and one of the bridegroom^s sisters with water in which flour has 
been mixed, draws figures on the ground, a representation of the 
Kadam* tree, being a great favourite. 

Then the bridegroom^s mother comes out of the house carry- 
ing a flat basket. She is followed by two aunts, one carrying 
a lota of water and the other a small earthenware pot containing 
rice which has been brought from the bride^s house. All three 
women have some rice in their lap*. The Dom musicians are in 
the courtyard beating their drums, and the women go dancing 
into the mandwa, and five times make the circle of the centre 
post, at the foot of which they shake the rice out of their laps 
on to the ground. The other things they had in their hands are 
placed in some convenient spot close by. A mat is spread over 
the figures traced on the floor and the bride and bridegroom sit 
on it. Passes are made over the earthenware pot, in which is the 
rice brought from the bride^s house, with a flat basket in which 
are some pieces of dAubi grass and some unbusked rice* The 
dkubi grass and rice are scattered on the ground behind the backs 
* An^hQcevhalus Cadamhu, Btb. a 
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the bride and bridegroom. The bridegroom's mother then with 
the basket makes certain passes over her son and danghter-in-law, 
«tnd puts a hasli, oT neck ornament, on the latter. Aunts continae 
the making of passes over the couple as long as there are any 
entitled to perform the ceremony. 

Then the bridegroom's youngest sister bathes the feet of her 
eldest brother and his wife, and as she completes the operation on 
the feet of the latter she seizes her tightly with both hands round 
the ankles. The bystanders say to the bride's brothers, See, 
a. crab has seized her, come to her rescue." The go-between gets 
a sakom, or wrist ornament, from the brothers which he gives to 
her who is acting the crab, and she then lets go her hold on the 
ankle of her sister-in-law. The bride and bridegroom again re- 
pair to the mandwa and go five times round the centre post, and 
then seek to enter the house, but the girl who performed the feet 
bathing and played the crab stands in the doorway and bars the 
entrance. This is known as Sihduar, or the closed door, and is 
thought to have some reference to the Sinduar and Bahiduar of 
the Santal legend. The go-between again comes to the rescue 
and gives her four pice, which the bride's brothers have again 
supplied, and she stands aside and the couple enter the house. 
In a minute or two the bridegroom's mother emerges, carrying 
the aforesaid flat basket, and is followed by the two aunts, and 
all go dancing into the’ mandwa, and having circled five times 
round the centre post dance back again into the house. 

The time has now arrived for the feast. The J og Manjhi 
having satisfied himself that the cooks have completed their 
work says, Come, let us now give the bride's brothers a feast." 
They are conducted to the mandwa and when seated a leaf plate 
and a leaf cup are placed in front of each. There are four 
attendants, one to deal out the first supply of rice, another to 
give the first helping of relish, a third to replenish the plates 
with rice, and the fourth to perform the same service with the 
relish.. The relish is of goat's flesh cut up into small naorsels 
and cooked with spices in such a way as to have a considerable 
amount of liquid in the mess. After these come all the others^ 
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in tbeir tam, invited gneete and f ellow«viI|a|||^ mm itod 
women ^ who all partake of the marriage feaat. The co<^ 
and others who have been reeponeible for ita preparadon am mt 
forgotten^ a share of all that is goings both of food and liquor^ 
being given to them. The whole company are then [treated 
to handi, which they drink out of small leaf cups* 

The next morning the bridegroom'^s father accompanied 
the Manjhi and Paranik conducts the bride^s brothers to where 
his herd of cattle are feeding, and points out to them a bull- 
calf, which it is customary for them to receive on such an 
occasion. If it meets with their approval, one of them gives 
it a slap on the back with his hand, which act is understood 
to mean that the gift has been accepted. The M&njhi then 
addressee them as follows ^^Come, ye brothers of the bride^ 
will you not take the property away with you ? They reply, 
Let it remain here for a day or two.^^ Towhich is answered. 
Should it fall into a pit, or a ravine, be eaten by a jackal or 
devoured by a leopard, be stolen or cribbed, it will be to the 
loss of the bride^s brothers.^^ This over, the party returns to 
the house of the bridegroom. 

The next event is the washing of the hair of the ^bride 
and bridegroom, which is done with a kind of soapy earth 
known as narkan hasa, or hair cleansing earth. Water is 
mixed with some of this naykan hasa and the bridegroom 
plasters a little of it on his bride^s forehead. This act is sym- 
bolic of his having washed her hair. The bride then washes 
his hair, using the narkan hasa as soap, and then bathes hiTn 
and anoints him with oil. The bathing is performed by pour- 
ing water over the person. The bride is then bathed and 
anointed with oil, by some of the women present, who also 
pour water on her head. The bride then washes her husband^’s 
feet, after which they salute each other. She then washes tfao 
feet of the village chief and salutes him by bowing down before 
him ; after him comes the Paranik, and then the n^iS, whose 
feet she washes and bows down b^ore them. They retain hef 
salute in the way peculiar to an elder acknowledging the ealnte 
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of a younger perscm. These in# followed by the bridegroom’s 
timhs, paternal md maternal^ howetrer many there may be 
present, whose feet she washes atid salutes *as before, which 
salute they duly acknowledge. Then the Manjhi era, or Man|hi’a 
wife, the ParanikerS, or Paranik^s wife, thenaeke era, ornaekys 
wife, and all the aunts jpresent have their feet washed by heri 
after which act she salutes them, and they acknowledge her 
salute in a particular way. The bridegroom’s eldest brother 
now comes with his feet and legs swathed with straw ropes. 
She removes these and bathes his feet after which she seizes 
him firmly round the ankle with both hands. He offers her a 
fruit of some sort to let him go, but this she scornfully rejects. 
Her brothers remark that that is not sufficient inducement 
to cahse her to relax her hold. He then gives her a brass 
wristlet or a sum of money, on recepit of which she releases 
him. They then pour water over each other. The feet bathing 
is continued till all the brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law are 
overtaken. She seizes each in turn firmly round the ankle and 
holds on until she is bribed by a present to let go. This part 
of the performance is the occasion of much merriment, all sorbs 
of worthless things being proffered her, but she is obdurate and 
insists on getting something which is of value in her eyes, a 
trinket or money pleases her best. It is now the bride’s turn 
to have her feet bathed. This is done by a sister-in-law, who 
also plays the crab, and receives a present. The feet bathing 
is brought to a conclusion by the bride and her sister-in-law 
saluting each other. 

The bride’s brothers, the invited guests, and the people of 
the village are then invited to enter the house and when 
seated the bride and bridegroom serve out liquor all round. 
When all have drunk the married couple are called and made 
to sit in the centre of the group, and are addressed with 
regard to the responsibilities of the new relationship into whidi 
^ they have entered, and advice given as to the manner in which 
they should comport themselves towards each other. To the 
bridegroom they say, Up till to-day you have been free to 
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mi go. Wherever night overtook you^ there etayed still 
morning. Kow, wherever yon go you must return home 
at night. See we have bound a fotioi^ round your neck. You 
must shake this totko and make it sound. And should the 
Lagye or other dance be danced in the village, go together, and^ 
if it is dark, return home together. And if you are ill or 
suffer pain teH each other about it. Help yoxir wife to bring 
firewood and leaves.t If you go to a hunt and get any fmit 
eat half and take half home to your wife. If you get the flesh 
of an animal eat one piece and wrap the other piece up in 
leaves and carry it home to your wife. At all times tend and 
help each other, do not be separated from each other.'^^ 

After a brief interval the guests and others are invited to 
partake of food. The bride serves out the rice and the 
bridegroom the relish. The feast being over, the village 
youth turn their attention to the bride^s brothers. They are 
anointed with oil, tlieir hair combed and dressed, and their 
eyelids painted with aenom or lampblack. Then holding 
each other^s hands they go to the mandwa, where they dance 
for a short time. 

The time has now anived for those who came with the 
bride to return home. The bride salutes her brothers and the 
two women who accompanied her, after which the two parties 
salute each other, and the bride^s friends set out for their home. 
The bride follows them weeping and the girls of the village 
follow her, persuading her to return saying, They will return 
lu a few days. This is the lot of girls, what can you do 

The young men of the village pull down the mandwa and 
throw the centre post and twine into a tank. The young men 
and women then engage in the Lagre dance, and after sunset 
a quantity of liquor known as the usir handi or dew handi is 
supplied to them. The name dew handi is given to this liquor 
as those who drink it are out in the dew, or out till late when 
dew falls. At supper time the dancers receive their s hare of rice 

* A wooden bell tied round the neck of an animal given to etrajing* 
t With which platee, eups, etc., for family use arc mede. They are brought 
itBh from the inngle every morning. 
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axid relish^ bnt these sore not seirved ont to each^ a lat^ quantitj 
is giren to them and they diride it among themselves. Stipper 
over^ the festivities are at an end and all retiftn to their respective 
]daces of abode* 

After a period of five the go-betvreen and two of the 
bride^s brothers go to the bridegrooiii^s house. They are regaled 
with liquor and a goat or pig is slaughtered in their honour; 
Next day about noon they set out on their return home, taking 
with them the bride and bridegroom and three of their frieiiids. 
On arrival at the bride^s fathers house the Jog Manjhi invites 
the villagers to meet them and drink in their honour. The 
invitation is accepted by all and a merry evening is spent. 
The next day tlie bride and bridegroom are conducted home 
i^in. The services of the Jog Manjhi are again in requisition 
to invite the villagers to meet the pair and drink handi in their 
honour. 

The ceremonies and festivities connected with the marriage * 
of a Kirin bahu or Bought bride are now at an endl. 

Tunki Dipil Bapla. 

Tnhhi Is a small bamboo basket with a contracted bpemng, 
and difU means to carry on the head ; bapla of course is marriagCi 
It isdiflh^ult to express the idea in English, but the marriage in 
which the iunki is carried on the head, or the tuhki-carried-on- 
the-head-marriage may come as near as it is possible to do. It is 
an incongruous idea, as the tuhhi is small and only heavy articles 
are carried on the head. The bridegroom does not go to fetch the 
bride but she comes carrying all she has in a tunki on her head. 

This is a regular marriage. It is only resorted to by the veiy 
poor, and on that account there is no display connected with it, 
and little in the way of feasting or drinking. The bridegroom 
does not go to the bride^s house to be married. A friend or two 
of his go to the bride and fetch her to the bridegroom^s house 
where the zindnr mark is made on her forehead. As much of the 
ceremony detailed under the Kirin bahn marriage as is possible 
in the circumstances is observed. There are no Dom muslclaui 
jaesent and only the Dom dance is indulged in. 
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This is a marriage in which a man takes a second wife during 
the lifetime of his first. Should the first wife be barren^ a second 
is generally taken^ and although a first wife may have children it 
often happens that her husband gives her a co^wife. Sant&ls have 
a saying that if you wish to see quarrelling take a second wife. 
If the man can afford it he gives each wife a house of her 
own. Sometimes, however, they live together, and it is then 
that discord reigns in the home. If the fii'st wife remains with 
her husband she continues mistress of the house. 

If the proceedings are above board the services of a go-between 
are secured, and he receives instructions as to who he is to look 
out for, whether a widow or a spinster. If the bride is a spinster 
he pays her father twelve rupees, and he is not required to give 
any return presents to the bridegroom^s relatives. The bride is 
shown by the bridegroom one half of his property, and if he 
should at any time get tired of her and send her away she takes 
that half of the property with her when she goes. 

Sangha Bapla. 

This is the form of marriage when a, widower marries a widow 
or a divorcee or when a divorce mames a widow or a divorced 
* woman. 

When negotiations for a union of this sort are in progress 
the woman is always referred to as a “ felled ox or a chipped 
vessel.^^ 

A go-between is engaged by the would-be ibridegroom and 
commissioned to look out for a suitable wife for him, a widow 
without encumibrance or a divorcee. The go-between having 
come to know of a suitable woman informs his principal who 
directs him to sound her father on the subject. This "he does in 
Santal fashion by saying, thefpot-herbsjof a certain person 
are not being cooked, would you cook them for him P The 
reply will most probably be, Yes, if his pot-herbs are not being 
cooked, why should not we cook them for him, who wishes hia 
cooked?^ The go«-between gives the n^e md 
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Ffisidenoe of his patron, and gives any informatioii thst may 

desired. As soon as convenient the woman's fefJier, in wtiat 
to others would appear a most casual way, pays a visit to (lie 
man^s house. No notice is taken by either of the proposed 
marriage, they meet and part in a most distantly friendly way. 
The woman's father has, however, seen sufficient to enable him 
to form a fairly accurate opinion of the wealth or otherwise of 
him who would be his son-in-law. Everything being considered 
satisfactory the go-between is sent for and informed that there are 
no objections to the marriage taking place. The go-between 
then goes to the man who is in need of a chipped vessel " and* 
makes his report, after which he goes to call the Manjhi, or 
village chief, V ho when he comes enquires, ^^Well, friend, why 
have you brought me here ? " He replies, This man requested me 
to get some one to cook his pot-herbs for him, and I have found 
such a one, and you have been called to advise." After some 
talk the day for the marriage is fixed and intimation sent to the 
bride's father. On the morning of the marriage day some 
friends of the bridegroom go to fetch the bride. The gifts 
customary on such occasions are made. These are, one rupee as 
the price of the bride and one cloth with red borders and ten 
cubits long. When the bride and her escort arrive, the Manjhi 
of the village, the Jog Manjhi and five or six men, and the same 
number of elderly women are invited to the house to witness the 
marriage ceremony. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with 
oil and turmeric, and the old women anoint themselves* A 
Dimbu* flower is then brought and the {man with his left hand 
puts a sindur mark on it, and then, also with his left haudi 
inserts it in the woman's back hair. This completes the marriage 
ceremony. Liquor is not wanting as an aid to the proceedings* 

Ghardi Jawai Bafla. 

This is considered a regular marriage, but as the initiative is 
taken by the girl's father it is looked upon as less honourable 
than that of the Kirin bahu, or Bought bride. 

! Odmwn Baiilieumh £. 
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^ In tlie case of a family where there are only danghtessi one 
ia generally married in this way, or where, for some 
reason or another, a daughter has not been sought in masriage, 
her father adopts this method of getting her settled in life. 

A go-between is engaged to look out for a young man to 
whom the opportunity of obtaining a bride without cost to himself 
is suficient inducement to became the sought instead of being the 
sedrer. The go-between having found, as he thinks, a suitable 
young man addresses him thus, any one were to offer to make 

you a ghardi jdwde, ** or house husband, " would you agree ? ** 
^ Yes, if any one were to make me a house husband (or house 
son-in-law) I would accept the poriiion/^ The go-between reports 
to the girVs father and between them a day is fixed for the 
marriage. No invitations are issued in advance to friends or 
relatives, all is done without ostentation, as being married in this 
way is generally regarded as reflecting upon the personal charms 
of the bride. On the day fixed the go-between goes to. the bride- 
groom's employer and says, " I wish to make this young man 
a ghardi jawae, give him up.^*' The reply, under most circum- 
stances, will be, Very well, take him/^ The master, having so 
far proved complacent, is requested, as a favour, to depute two or 
three persons to accompany them to the brlde^s house. On 
arrival there her father sends for the Manjhi and Jog Manjhi 
and explains matters to them. The J og Manjhi is sent to invite 
the neighbours to grace the occasion with their presence. The 
happy pair are anointed with oil and turmeric, after which the 
ceremony known as sindradan, or marking of the bride with red 
lead on her forehead by the bridegroom, is observed. The bride^s 
father is lavish with his liquor, and also provides a grand feasts 
which comes off in the evening. 

After the marriage ceremony has been duly observed the 
brldegroom^B sisters-in-law produce a block of wood full of knots 
and twisted in the grain which they request him to split with an 
axe which they provide him with. He may not succeed in doing 
so, but it gives the girls and younger women a good opportunity 
to make him the butt of their wit and earcasm. A youth who 
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Im talcen upon bimBelf the responmbilitiee of a husband, must 
show himself equal to^ at least, supplying his wife with fimwood^ 
without which she cannot cook the family pet-herhs. * 

The pair live there as members of the family, receiving food 
and clothing in return for their labour, for a period of five years’. 
The wife is entitled to certain pci:^uisites which she carefully 
collects and lays past, and in a well-to-do household these will^ 
in five years, be of considerable value. Having served his father^ 
in-law for the customary period the ghardi jawae receives a yoke 
of bullocks, a cow and calf, a bundle of rice, a kud&li and an 
axe. With these and the woman^s f^leanings the pair set up as 
farmers, in a small way on their own account. 

Where ther^ are onlj daughters in a family the parents would 
be left helpless in their old age if they were all to marry and 
leave them. In such cases one of the daughters is given a 
ghardi jawae, or house son-in-law, who resides permanently in 
the house of his father-in-law. An effort is sometimes made to 
transfer the family land to him during the father-in-law^s life- 
time, but this in not always possible as the heir, or heirs, at 
law can object to such a proceeding, as a female cannot inherit 
immoveable property, and the owner can only under certain 
circumstances alienate it. Be this as it may, the pair receive all 
that can be given them during the lifetime of the woman^s father, 
and at his death are generally in fairly well-to-do circumstances. 

Itxjt Bapla. 

The meaning of is to mark an unmarried woman on the 
forehead with red pigment, the marker to be a man. It is to 
a man what the Intrusion marriage is to a woman. By means of 
it a man can forcibly wed the woman of his choice. It is gene- 
rally resorted to when there is no prospect of a regular marriage 
being 'possible. Sometimes the girl also is in the secret but not 
always. The place chosen by the man to carry out his desigri^ 
may be a fair, or market, or where the girls of the village go to 
draw water, or any other place which may offer the desired O|^or- 
tiunity. The man comes prepaid with a small quautity of teS 
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tod in a leaf, and unless the girl and he havn oome 

to an imderstanding surreptitiously plasters a little on her fore- 
headj or on the parting of her hair In front. The girl on realias- 
ing what has been done to her hurries home weepings and tells 
her mother the name of the man who has thus forcibly wedd^ 
her. Her father calls the villagers together and tells them the 
story of the injury done to his daughter and names the man 
who did it. He winds up his complaint by saying, Come let 
us be revenged/^ A large party having been organized, they set 
out so as to arrive at the man^s village sometime during the 
night and lie in ambush till the village cattle are turned out in 
the early morning to graze. They then seize a yoke of good 
oxen and kill two big fat goats. One goat they give to the 
Manjhi of the raided village and the other they carry home with 
them. 

They go to the house of the man^s father and demand that he 
be delivered over to them. They are frenzied and excited and 
threaten if they find him to cut off one of his hands, to gouge 
out his eyes, to bind him hand and foot and cudgel him. He is, 
however, not to be found, as he no doubt fully expected such 
a visit, and has kept out of the way. Not finding the object of 
their search they give vent to their rage by an onslaught on the 
household utensils of his father. They enter the house, break the 
fireplace to pieces, and smash the water-pots, cooking pots and all 
other earthenware articles that the house contains They then 
go home taking with them the two oxen and the carcase of the 
goat. 

Should the matter be amicably arranged between the parents 
of the couple a regular marriage is the result, and the presents 
usual to the occasion are not overlooked. 

Should no such arrangement be possible the girl remains with 
her father and should she be married it cannot be as a spinstoTi 
it most be as a divorced woman. 

Afangib Bapla. 

Ths Apahgir marriage is an elopement pure and simple, gene<^ 
xally the result of mutual attachment This and the Intrusioa 
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tiiaixiiige aie tbe only amxis by ^ieh 9uML lovm mqr become 
united when they choose their partners jfor themsehres. A pair 
who have decided to elope make such prorisioiL for this crisis 
in their lives as their resources^ which ar^ usexilly extreioely 
limited, will admit of. They leave their homes ostensibly to 
acoompony a village party to a fair, or other place of amuse* 
ment, and finding a suitable opportunity, either on the way to, 
or at the fair, they slip away and go their own road. They may 
settle down in the part of the country they go to, and if so good 
and well, they are married persons and their children are legiti- 
mate. Oftener, however, after having come to the end of their 
resources they return to their village and, separating, go each 
to his and her own home. Little will be said to them, and if 
there be no impediment steps will be taken to have them legally 
married. The man^s father explains matters to the Jog Manjhi 
who assembles the villagers saying, " The fig eaters have return- 
ed, come let us perform the legalizing ccremony.^^ The 
fig eaters applied to the pair suggests that they may have 
spent the time they were absent in the forest where they subsist- 
ed on wild figs. 

The man^s father provides a feast and pays one rupee, and 
the woman^s father also gives a feast. 

No presents pass between the parties. 

Golat Bapla. 

The Goldi Idfld is a regular marriage, but instead of a bride 
being bought an exchange is made. 

A man who has a son and a daughter of marriageable agC 
and who is not in a position to pay the ]^dn or price for a wife 
for his son calls in a go-between and commissions him to look 
out for a family in a like position, so that they may exchange 
daughters for wives to their sons. In such cases the sister must 
be younger than her brother, otherwise a marriage of this sorik 
cannot take place. As there is a fair exchange of one daughter 
for another there is no jpJa or compulsory giving of presents* 
In ether icspects the macxiage ceremonies are the same as those 
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in n JSf j* Ib mamage. It is a matter of arrangement as te'» 
whose daughter is tnarried first Both marriages taJte place with 
as little interval between them as is convenient to the parties 
concerned, 

Jawabvb Kieinok Bapla. 

There are two forms of marriage arising out of a like circum- 
stanoe^ that is to say^ where an unmarried woman has had a 
liafion with and become pregnant by an unmarried man. If the 
parties belong to septs that may intermarry one procedure is 
followed, and if they belong to the same sept or are nearly related 
on the side of the woman^s mother, though of a difEerent sept, 
and are, therefore, within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, 
another is observed. 

Owing to the conditions which prevail in Santd village life 
pregnancy is detected at a comparatively early stage and is 
brought to the notice of the Jog Man j hi who calls the men of 
the village together under the presidency of the village chief. 
The Jog Manjhi opens proceedings by informing the assembly 
of what has come to his knowledge. An enquiry is held and if 
the allegations of the woman are proved and the paternity of the 
unborn child ascertained, the relationship of the parties decides 
the further development of the case. 

In all cases coming under this head it is the father of the 
man who is dealt with and who is held to be responsible. The 
reason being that only the head of the house has control over 
the property of the family. So long as the family remains 
united, that is until the family land, goods and chattels, etc., 
are divided among those who are entitled to participate, even 
grown-up sons have nothing that they can call their own. 
There is a common purse and the father only has control over it. 

Supposing a legal marriage possible and the paternity of the 
child fixed upon a certain person, the father of that person is 
seixed and compelled to sit for some time exposed to the direct 
ityu of the sun. Then he is bound, his clothes stripped.off* 
Water is then dashed on him, and he is fanned. The fanning' 
induces ^extreme cold and the victim shivers violently* * A heavy 
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log of wood is then placed on the top of him so that he xs^ 
unable to stir. While he is in this condition the Manjhij or 
village chief, orders the Jog Manjhi to conduct the^ woman to 
the Blanks house. The Jog Manjhi accompanied by the woman 
goes to the man^s house and addresses his mother as follows 
"We have brought you this bride, give her room in your house/^ 
She does not, however, tamely submit to have a daughter-in-law 
foisted on her in this fashion, and begins to vilify her, calling 
her all the bad names which the Santal vocabulary, which is not 
a large one in such terms, admits of. The girl, baited beyond 
endurance, accuses the mother of not having looked sufficiently 
well after her son, of having allowed him to be out at night, and 
she further lays “^^he blame on the man for the persistent atten- 
tion which he paid to Iher. All the while the Jog Manjhi has 
been patiently waiting, and after this ebullition of temper has 
spent itself he says, " Come, take her in and give her a place to sleep 
in.^^ She is then conducted by the J og Manjhi, in the presence of 
witnesses, inside the house and left there. The Jog Manjhi then 
returns to where the villagers are assembled and reports that the 
woman has been duly installed as daughter-in-law of the house. 
The attention of the company is then given to the man under the 
log. The Jog Manjhi, who is spokesman for the occasion, 
addressing him says, " Give us what is our due. We will not 
let you off. Give us seven rupees as pon, or price of the brid^ 
and money and rice sufficient for a feast. We will not give 
you your liberty until you comply/^ There is no help for it, he 
is compelled to agree and give all that is demanded. He is 
then liberated. The woman^s father does not get the sevCn 
rupees which are paid as pan, it is spent in liquor and a feast 
for the village elders. Although the bnde has been so uncere- 
moniously brought home, the marriage, for such it is, is generally 
as happy as if it had been accompanied with all the pomp and. 
ritual of a Bought-bride marriage. 

In cases where the parties may not be l^ally married, fc^ 
the reason given above, the procedure is more complicate^*. 
The paternity of the unborn child being reasonably estahliriii^ 
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aisd ihd idflfcionsliip between the man and women not admitting 
of thi^ being married, the village chief addressing the assembled 
village elders 6ajs> This matter cannot be settled by me* 
Give information of it to the Pargana and Des Manjhi. And 
from to-day let no one eat or drink in this man^s house, let no, 
one smoke or chew tobacco with them, and should relatives 
oome to visit them, forbid them also having any intercourse 
irith them/^ 

On a day fixed by consultation with those||interested the 
Pargana, Des Manjhis and Manjhis from the surrounding villages 
meet to effect a settlement. The Pargana addressing the fathers 
of the delinquents says, Yonr son and daughter have been 
found guilty. Have you anything to say ? They will most 
probably reply, What can we say now that the thing has 
happened ? The Pargana then says, I fine you a hundred 
rupees and a hundred plates of food and if you do not give 
them I shall have you outcastcd at the annual hunt, and fix 
a flag before the door of each of you/^ (The flag is a leaf plate 
from which food has been eaten.) If they are wealthy men 
they pay at once, otherwise they beg to be let ofE a part, which 
is usually acceded to, and the fine fixed at a sum that they can 
pay. Should one or both refuse to pay up they are proclaimed 
at the first annual hunt following, and are formally deprived 
of all the privileges which as members of the Santal tribe they 
had hitherto enjoyed. 

Meetings of this sort arc held in the open air at some little 
distance from the village and with the money received as fines 
a feast is prepared. When the viands are ready to be served out 
the Fargan& smears a small space of ground with cowdung 
and water, and on the place thus prepared a leaf plate of rice, 
a leaf cup containing a relish of flesh meat cooked with spices, 
a I5ta and a brass plate on which are five rupees, are set before 
him. The Pargana then offers a portion of the food to Sifi# 
bohga, or the sun, and ^addresses him as follows I salute 
thee,t)h! Sun of the sky. Behold, the son of such a one 
(pvii^ the imme}> and the ^ such a one (also giving 
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the xuuiaie)^ having been found guilty of incest we ajse* by this 
feast re-admitting them into caste/^ What remains of the 
food after the offering has been made is not ep^ten^ but thrown 
away. The lota, brass plate and money are appropriated by the 
Fargana. 

The foregoing has had reference only to the position of the 
parties and their relatives with regard to tribal customs, and 
what follows is designed as reparation to the yet unborn child, 
so that it may not come into the world with the stigma of illegiti- 
macy on it. This is effected by some one being bribed to take 
the woman as his wife and assume the paternity of the child. This 
form of marriage is called J awaeye kirihok hapla^ or the buying 
of a husband. I** possible, the choice of one to become the 
woman^s husband and stand sponsor for the child falls upon 
her brother-in-law. An elder sister seldom raises any objection 
to having a younger sister as a co-wife, so that this is in every 
way the best solution of the matter. The man^s father is mulcted 
in a yoke of oxen, a cow with a calf at foot, a quantity of 
unhusked rice, a kudali or digging implement, and an axe, all 
of which are made over to the bridegroom, who is addressed by 
the Pargana as follows ; — 

Young man, we have caused all this property to be given 
to you. You will shave your head.^^ The shaving of the head 
refers to the ceremony which is observed by a father when a 
child is born, and is equivalent to acknowledging its paternity. 

The families of the man and woman unite in giving a feast 
and the fathers serve out the food. After the lords of creation 
have had their wants supplied the women and children are 
feasted. The Manjhi^s wife receives a present of three rupees, 
which are presented to her on a leaf plate. If this money be 
not given to her she refuses to partake of food, and as to allow 
her to leave without joining in the feast would be a disgrace, 
Ae is always certain to be given this her perquisite. 4 

The Bdpl0> bidj, or marriage feast over, the assembly breaks 
up, leaving aU parties in good standing with their fellows. 
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The EngUeh tmiBlation of the above is as near as poss&le 
The Intrusion Marriage/^ It consists in a young unmarnSd 
womsA intruding herself into the house of the parents of a 
young man upon whom she has set her affections^ or with whom 
there may have been love passages^ and he has ceased showing 
her attention. Being hurt at the treatment she has been subject- 
ed to she resolves to venture on the Intrusion marriage, and thus 
assert what she regards as her right. It is always Leap year in 
Sant&lia and a Santal maiden need never pine away in single 
* blessedness or sigh her heart out for the man she loves. She 
has the privilege of choosing a husband for herself, and there is 
no escape for him by paying a forfeit. 

A young woman having decided upon a Nirholok marriage 
takes a few of her companions into her confidence and infoi*mB 
them of her design, and looks to them for their countenance 
and assistance. She prepares a large pot of handi or beer, and 
carrying it poised on her head goes straight into the inmost 
apartment and having disposed of her pot of liquor sits down 
to await events. She has, of course, chosen her time so that 
there is no one to oppose her entering. The action has been 
performed in daylight before witnesses and it soon spreads that 
such a woman'has gone into such a man's house. The man's 
mother, when she hears of it, is greatly incensed, but by the 
unwritten law governing such cases she is precluded from ejecting 
her from her house by force. If she can by hook or by crook 
prevail upon her to come out herself she is at liberty to do sow 
Of course, a small crowd soon assembles in the courtyard, some 
of whom sympathize with the intruder* and others take the 
part of the man against her. The mother, however, sets to work 
resolutely to do her level best to drive her out. She carefully 
closes up all apertures by which air can enter and then flings 
a large handful of pepper into the fire, and shutting the do^ 
anxiously awaits the result of her strategy. A Santal house is 
generally divided into two apartments by a partition wall about 
five feet bigb^ so that there is no obstruction tbe fusdes of 
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tibie barning pepper pervading every comer ol it The crowd in 
j£he courtyard are speculating aa to whether she vdll be able io 
hold out or not^ and the mother is scolding in her shrillest tones* 
When a considerable timehaa elapsed the spectators begin ter 
«ge the irate dame to open the door, as the fumes of the bundng 
pepper must have in a large me<?8ure become innocuous. ShCj' 
thus counselled, opens the door and the girl is brought out inta 
the fresh air, where she rapidly throws off the effects of tho 
burning pepper. By the time she has recovered her breath her 
mother-in-law , — tor they now stand in the relation to each oth^ 
of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, — appears with a quantity 
of janhe^ with which she has mixed some oil. This she puts 
in the 4hinhi or largo mortar and orders her daughter-in-law 
to pound it into flour. This, of course, owing to the presence of 
the oil is impossible, but a brave attempt is made and continued 
till the bystanders begin to indulge in uncomplimentary remarks 
directed against the older woman, and she feeling the force of 
them, or being ashamed to longer indulge her spite brings the 
exhibition to a close. She accepts the position and, as the story 
books say, all live happily together. 

No price is paid for an Intrusion bride and there are no 
compulsory presents. 


^ UabUBked giaui ol Paspalum ecrohieulatum, 




"VI.— The History of Orissa in the Seven- 
teenth Century, reconstructed 
from Persian Sources. 

n.— By Jadunath Sarkar, M A- 

\Continued from iiBue of June 1916, pages 162—166.) 

Section JO. — Revenue Collection. 

After taking effective possession of the province and 
restoring order in this way, Khan-i-Dauran, early in 1662, sent 
five elephants as his present to the Emperor on the occasion of 
the marriage of two of his (the Khan^s) sons, together with two 
other elephants presented by the Sultan of Golkonda. {Muraqat, 
page 63.) These, as we know from the oiTicial history [Alatngir^ 
namah, 761), reached the Court at the end of May. The forests of 
Telingana, "^immediately west of Orissa and lying in the Golkonda 
territory, were famous for elephants, and these animals formed 
the usual present from the governors of Orissa to the Padishah. 
In May 1628 Shah Jahan received five elephants from B^ar 
Khan and in September 1036 eight others from Mutaqad Khan. 
(Abdul Hamid^s Padis?iahnamah^ I.A. 201 and I.B. 216.) 

Elephants, however, were occasional presents. The normal 
revenue also began to be sent to the Imperial Court regularly 
from this time. Having punished all the usurpers, oppressors, 
and lawless men of the province, and made them obedient,^^ 
Khan-i-Dauran could report to the Emperor, the revenue is 
being collected by our officers"’; and, as a proof of it, heat 
once transmitted to the exchequer at Delhi the accumulated 
revenue of 15 lakhs of rupees, kept at Katakand the parganas, 
together with seven pieces of cloth [patclah)^ one piece of scarlet 
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cloth, and two caskets of Chhani decorated in the Butch stjrle/^ 
These were escorted by his own men as far as Bajxttahal#!*^ 
whence they were to be sent to Ccmyt with* the revenue ctf 
Bengal {Muraqat, page 50.) 

He next devoted himself to realizing the portion of the 
Golkonda tribute which appertained to the province of Orissft,^ 
being paid from the Golkonda district of Chic&cole. This 
money had naturally remained unpaid during the, civil war 
between Aurangzib and his brothers. Its exact amount was 
also in dispute. The Qutbshahi agent at Chicacole (Haidfir 
Khan) asserted that he had paid the fixed sums of Rs. 12,000' 
and Rs. 1,000 during every year of Shuja's viceroyalty. But 
the papers bent from Delhi put the tribute at Rs. 20,000 a year. 
Khan-i-Dauran succeeded in collecting Rs. 80,000 out of the 
arrears under this head, and sent an agent to Chicacole to duA 
for the balance. (Page 51.) 

Evidently all the financial records of Shuja^s time had been 
lost or destroyed by dishonest officers (page 60), and this 
produced uncertainty about other imperial dues also. For 
example, the Emperor knew the tribute of the zamindars of 
Saranghara to be Rs. 8,000 a year, but could not say what 
additional sum they used to pay as succession fee. Khan-i- 
Dauran wrote in reply, I find from the old records of 
the subdh that they used to pay Rs. 10,000 as succession 
fee, but then their annual tribute was nothing like what your 
Majesty represents it. They used to pay something as nmar 
at intervals of two or three years [but no regular tribute]. I 
have now kid on Purushottam Dev Rs. 10,000 as fee for 
succeeding his brother [in the zamindari], which has been fully 
realized.'^ (Paged.) 

Severe measures had to be taken with the revenue colleetow 
and zamindars lest they should defraud the Government of its 
dues. Khan-i-Dauran writes thus to Muhammad Jan, a 
former diwan of the province, whom he had appointed (page 196) 
land-steward or factor {mhxh^i-ihtamdm) for his fiefs from 

* Later, tho Orissa re renuo need to be dcliTcrcd to the fiiojdar of Buidwaa 
for tnuiamieeion to Court. (Page ISS.) * , 
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Bbttdiak to the son^iem limit of Orissa BuMbaidm ai4 
Brti|tnath ^anungOB^ who have been released from pzifon^ and 
Paramfinanda^ the zamindar of Bahmachnan (?)i aie s^t to 70 a 
in ehains under a bailiff {jBazanoai) as asked for by yoa.»..If 
you fear that before my arrival near Katak the zamindars will 
carry off the crops, then write urging the amilt to colleot the 
dues and attach the standing crops. Appoint men to guard 
the giain.^^ (Pages 163, 164.) And, again, to Han Bingh, 
the faujdar of Bemiina: — ^^'Send select men to hasten the 
gathering in and guarding of the crops and the collection of 
the Oovemment dues... Send them quickly that the revenue 
(i.e., Government share) of the autumn harvest may not be 
removed/' (Page IS2!) 

The inference naturally suggested by the above passages^ 
namely, that in Mughal times the revenue of Orissa was collected 
in the form of rice, is definitely supported by a letter from Murshid 
Qtuli Khan to Aurangzib written about 1704: "The revenue- 
collection of Orissa depends on the autumn harvest, which has 
to be kept stored for a long time, and, in spite of all my devices, 
cannot be sold," To this the Emperor replied, " I have heard 
that traders take the crop and in return for it they bring from 
the ports whatsoever is in demand." (Inayetullah's Akkam^i* 
Alamgiri, Rampiir MS., ^19^.) Khan-i-Daurfin says the 
same thing,— In this country the realization of the land- 
revenue of the whole year depends on the three months of 
autumn." (Page 65.) As for the malangi boats for loading 
rice in, they have not been procured owing to the bad conduct 
of the darogha of the port. Get boats from the zamindars of 
the mahal, and send the rice to the port to be shipped in the 
sailing season." (Page 165, see also page 146.) 

Some incidental light is thrown on the State purchase of local 
industries. Khfin-i-Dauran writes to Muhammad Jan, The 
ofiBcers of the Imperial Government have reported that SlO 
h%ii of cloth, of the Bahan, Jbarharak^ io^BuU and iKati 
varieties, 20,000 maunds of rice, 300 maunds^of mustard oil 
(' yellow oil '), 260 maunds of sesamum, 100 maunds oigalmB^sift 
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Mio teqtdxod for protlsioximg the ships [of the State]. Aocoiiing 
tb the schedule attached to this letter^ urge the officers of Jftjpori 
BhadraJc and other mahals in your fau^&ri to ^t them ready 
quickly and send them before the sailing season to the port dS 
Baleshwar to Muhammad Baqari the d^rogha of ship oonstruo* 
tion.^^ [This is evidently a reference to Shaista Khan^s vlgorotis 
naval construction programme with a view to his conquest of 
Chittagong in 1666 *] The price of these things will be 
deducted from the amounts due from the amlas,*^ 

The amlas should advance to the weavers^ artisans^ oil 
vendors^ etc., money for the things ordered. Firsts settle the price 
with the help of brokers. Then^ take bonds with the attestation 
of the brOiiers for the delivery of the goods in time. Send the 
do^suii before the other articles to the darogha that he may 
make sails with them. All the kalapatis and najan , — ^master 
craftsmen and blacksmiths^— -living at the port of Harishpur 
and other places^ should be won over and sent to Baleshwar, to 
engage in shipbuilding [for the Government] there. Dated 
aSth December, 1664.^^ (Pp. 173—175.) 

We also learn that Rs. 39,000 was due from the chaudhuri 
and qanungo of Chakla Medinipur, on account of the taqdwi 
loan and patian to the peasants.^^ (Pago 189.) A much larger 
amount must have been granted by the State for this purpose. 

Section 11. — Comparative Revenue Returns. 

No useful or very reliable return of the total revenue of 
Orissa during the seventeenth century can be constructed, first be- 
cause the area under imperial rule varied considerably from time to 
time, and, secondly, because the Persian statistical books 
^uUaml) now extant are very badly written and occasionally drop 
certain figures out of a sum and thus give palpably wrong 
amounts. In these MSS. arithmetical figures are not represented 
by the Arabic numerals (as in all modem countries), nor by 
letters of the alphabet (as in the Roman system of notation $aait 


* Sea 1907, p. 4(06, and my Sistot^ III., 891. 
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the Ambic ahjdi), but by tagaim or groups of sjrmbolio nusrki 
suggestive of Chmese writing. The slightest carelessness or 
indistinctness in writing these raqaim may turn 20 into 2^0U0« 
The following comparative study of the revenue of Mughal 
Orissa at different periods is placed before the reader with the 
warnings that (a) the area assessed was not always the same^ (&) 
these figures give only the standard or paper assessment^ while 
the actual collection fluctuated from year to year and was always 
short of these amounts, and (e) some of the figures quoted below 
are probably unreliable or incorrectly transcribed in the Persian 
MSS.— 

Revenue of Orissa* 


1694 A.D. 

Bs. 

31,43,316. 

(Ain-I-Akbarf) 

' il, 142-144 * 

1648 „ 

Bs. 

50,00,000 

(Abdal Hamid's 

Padishalm imab^ 




ii, 711 

1664 „ 

Bs. 

56,39,500 

( Daf=tur-al-aml 
used by thornaB) 

1665 „ 

Bs. 

72,70,000 

(Bernier, 467 ) 

c 1690 „ 

Bs. 

85,70,500 

(Dastar-ul-aml 

Br. Mus. Or, 1641 




f.6, b) 

c 1695-1700 

Bs. 

43,21,025 

(Dastar-nl-aml 


used by Thomas) 

e 1695 A.I>. 

Es. 1.01.02.636 

/ Khnlasat-nt- 
' tawarlkh, 32a> 




e 1697-1707 

Bs. 

67,07,500 

(Manacci, ii. 414) 

1707 A.D. 

Bs. 

35,70,500 

(Bamasio ) 

1707 „ 

Bs. 

35,70,275 

a ?ji?anda8, in India Office 11S» 
1799, p. 6. 

TiefEenthaler, 

Bs, 

35,70,525. 



It will be seen that the 5th, 9th, 10th and 11th of the above 
figures are all ^derived from the same source, viz,, an official re* 
turn. The amount mentioned in the K/iulasaC-ut-tawarikh* is 
clearly wrong. The rather high figures given by Bernier and 
Manucci are not necessarily incorrect, but may be due to the 
efficient administration of Khan-i-Dauran and Murshid Quli 
Khan respectively. 

* For the Mkulaeatt see my India of Aurang^ih ; Statistics^ Topograjghy 
€tnd SoadSf xiv, Iviib 47, 48. 
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SnmoN 12 .— Thx Diwakb aito Thbib MxraoD ov Bitvsm 

Aduinistbation. 

" « * 

Hit of Diwano of Orma. 

Mian Muliammad ? — 16E7 j dismissed; lived at B&lesh* 

war, afterwards (1661) ' appointed land-agent of the 
Subahdar; Khan-i-Danran. 

Mir Ismail, ?— October 1660. 

Mirza Ibrahim, Bakhshi, officiates as diwan also, October 
1660 — March 1661, dismissed. 

Muhammad Hashim, March 1661 — c. 1663, dismissed. 

Muhammad Tahir, died in the province. 

Muhammad Taqi, a, October 1664! — 1665 ? 

Khwajah Muhammad Mumin, c. 1665—? 

Owing to the political disturbances through which the pro- 
vince had passed at the end of Shah Jahan^s reign, the loss of 
financial papers, and the appointment of an almost entirely new 
staff of officials, the revenue department was in a very unsatis- 
factory and confused condition during the first few years of 
Aurangzib^s reign. Some of the provincial diwans seem to have 
been inefficient, slack or dishonest; otherwise we cannot account 
for their rapid succession and frequent dismissal. A permanent 
diwan arrived in March 1661 in the person of Muhammad 
Hashim. This man set to work with the proverbial energy of 
a new broom. Proud of having been appointed from the Court 
by the officiating Imperial Chancellor (Raja Raghunath Khatri) 
and no doubt charged with a mission to reform the administra- 
tion of the department and realize the State dues fully, he 
reached the province with a contempt for his predecessors in 
office and a deep-rooted suspicion that the Subahdar had been 
robbing the State in collusion with the local diwans. 

Muhammad Hashim, diwan, started by rudely quarrelling; 
with Khan-i-Dauran. The Subahdar wrote to him on 1st July, 
1661, Your predecessors were Muhammad Jan and Mir IsmaiL 
You have called for their papers. What objection can I possibly 
have to giving them to you? Muhammad J&n gave up his 
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account of ill-healtL You complain that Mir Ibr&himj Bakhshii 
has nsurped and appropriated to himself eome villages in the 
pargani of SarsatibisL What his agents have collected from 
that parganft will be paid into the imperial treasury. Yon 
write that the amil of pargana' Karmul has misappropriated 
some money collected in that mahal. I order an inquiry to be 
made, and in case the allegation is found true, the man will be 
beaten to make him disgorge the money/^ (Pp. 14}1, liS, see 
also 142-^145.) 

The new diwan seems to have set himself up as a centre of 
defiance to the provincial governor's authority, and introduced 
contusion into the executive government. As Khan-i-Dauran 
wrote to him, " You have summoned the employes of the Mint 
to Hariharpur. Have you received any order from the Emperor 
to set up a Mint there ? If not, send the men immediately back 
to Katak to do their former work.^^ [Then follows a censure of 
the diwan^s conduct.] The men of the imperial artillery, starving 
through non-payment of their salary, have come away from 
the outposts where they were stationed. You should come here 
quickly and grant them tan (cash pay) according to the regula- 
tions/^ (Pp. 146, 147.) We learn a little^later that their pay had 
been stopped on the plea of checking the accounts I 

Even in the department of revenue collection, the inconsider- 
ate and capricious methods cf Muhammad Ha shim spelt ruin 
to the imperial administration. As Khan-i-Dauran wrote to 
Aurangzib 

"Themahals of crownland {khaUa) have been reduced to 
desolation and their affairs have fallen into confusion, 
by reason of the harsh assessment of an 

unsuitable amount of revenue and the neglect of atten- 
tion to details by Muhammad Hashim, the diwan. The 
villages have been ruined by his harsh exactions. He 
used to transact business in this way : when a candi- 
date for reveaue-collectorship (iron) accepted the post, 
Hfcghim SJbfin used to impose on him the (paper) 
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iisesasnB&tofthe pargAix& imdseadhim ihevB^ befoie be 
oould learn id>oat (he (aotnal) yield of the ^Laee« After 
a diort tiiiaei,. another man wae seooied for the same posti 
and Haslum Khan^ taking money for himself from this 
man^ dismissed the former colleotor, appointed the second 
xnan and made him promise in writing to pay a larger 
revenue than the first krori had engaged for. After a 
little morCj a third man appeared^ offering a still higher 
sum to the State^ and he was sent as collector to the 
pargana^ on his giving a bribe to Hashim Khan and 
signing a bond {muchalka) for the payment of a larger 
revenue! The Khan never informed the zamindarSj 
head nen {cAaudAuris) and ryots about this assessment 
(jamd*bandi)i but kept them full of anxiety and distrac* 
tion as to the State demand. He has thus increased 
the revenue [on paper] twofold in some places and three- 
fold in others, while the ryots, unable to pay, have fled 
[from their homes] and the villages have turned into a 
wilderness..., When Muhammad Hashim arrived in per-^ 
son to make a settlement {band-o-hast) , the ryots, already 
brought to deatli^s door by his oppression and harsb 
exactions, [mostly] fled on hearing the news of it. 
Some of them, unable to pay the demand, have died under 
blows ; most others are in prison. It is impossible for me 
' to report [fullj] the grievances of the ryots, who, having 
sold tbeir wives Jand children, have barely succeeded 
in keeping body and soul together.*^^ (Pages 68, 64.) 

As Muhammad Hashim refused to follow the advice of Khto- 
i-Dauran and reform his ways, the latter wrote to the Imperial 
Chancellor to remove him and appoint another diwdn (page 66). 
This was done, either late in 1662 or early in 1663 (as B&jH 
Baghunath, to whom the Governors letter was addressed, died 
on 2nd June, 1668). 

Section 13.*-Islam in Orissa. 

The pro-Islamic ordinances issued by Aurangzib early in his 
reign and described in my SiHorg gf AurdnfMii^YolxmelJI,^ 
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pages 89—106, were enforced in Orissa also. On page 208 of the 
Muraqai^i-^Massan is given the text of the proclamation by whidh 
the /aujddrs^ tkdndddr^, ffumaikMs ol jagitidn^amiU^ hfon^j 
ferrymen, road-gnards, ehaudhuria, qanungoa and zaminddra^ of 
the entire auhah of Orissa are told that His Majesty the Em- 
peror had abolished the duty on the commodities mentioned in 
the following schedule/^ for the good of his subjects, and that 
these officers should abstain from levying the taxes and should 
keep the roads open for the transit of goods, on pain of imperial 
displeasure and chastisement. The schedule is not given in my 
MS., but we know from other sources what the abolished duties 
were. (See page 80 of my Hiatorg of Aurdngzib^ Vol. III.) 

The beginning of Aurangzib^s reign saw the strict restora- 
tion of the offices of Canon Law Judge {gazi) and Censor of 
Public Morals [mithtaaib] enjoined by Islamic rule and precedent, 
in every province and important town. Shaikh Junaid was 
appointed muhtaaih of Kitak, and his duties are described on 
page 190. (See also History of Aurdngzib, III, 93, 94.) Of the 
qazia of Katak we find two names : RahmiLuUah, who was dis- 
missed for misconduct and violation of canon law, and Sayyid 
Muhammad Ghaus, who succeeded him both as qazi and mir-i^ 
adil'i on a salary of R 5 . 4 daily, in 1663. (Pages 192 — 195 
and 125.) 

At the end of thelsixteenth century, Orissa, like many other 
parts of Eastern In li i, was notorious for the castration of children 
and their sale as eunuchs by their mercenary parents. (Jarrett^s 
Ainn-Akbari, 11,126.) In 1633 Anrangzlb issued a general order 
forbidding this wicked practice throughout his empire. {Masir^ 
i-Alamgiri^ 75.) Even some years earlier ho had made the Im- 
perial Chancellor, Raja Raghunath Khatri, write to the Governor 
Khan-i-Dauran, a letter by order telling him that in Orissa 
many people used to castrate their sons, that Shuja had forbid- 
den it during his viceroyalty, and that the aiibdhddr should put 
a stop to the practice immediately on the receipt of this imperial 
order. Khan-i-Dauran replied, I have made careful inquiries, 
but found no traoe of this practice. They say that it has never 
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^en dooie in this province from ancient times to this/^ (FAg^i 

76, 76.) 

The Muhammedan rulers of India used to make grants of 
rent-free land to the holy men and scholars df their faith as help 
to subsistence {madad-i-mash) . Several instances of this system 
are given in the Muraqat. Shaikh Abul Khair lives like a 
darvisk in a monastery in the village of Qutbpur in sariar GoSl- 
par. For the last 24 years he has been enjoying as his madad^i* 
maiii a village named Darbast-Jasra in pargana Kasijurah in 
that iaridr, in accordance with the sanads of former governors. 
The papers sent by the Khan-i-Khanan (i.e., Mir Jumla) to the 
diwan of this subdh show the village as resumed to the State. 
Please move the Emperor to restore this faqir^s grant.*'^ (Khan- 
i-Dauran to the Imperial Chancelloi*, pages 78, 79.) "Shaikh 
Bar-khurdar, a member of the Naqshbandi order and a holy 
monk of Katak, enjoys as his madad-i-mash a village yielding 
Rs. 317 a year, named Nur-tank in pargana Karmul, in sariar 
Katak. I recommend for him the additional grant of one Rupee 
daily from the income of the chabutra of the mtr-i-bahar (admiral 
or gidt otEcer) of Katak.**^ (Khan-i-Dauran to the Chief Sadar of 
the empire, page 124.) We also have a parwdnai, dated 18th 
December 1665, conferring a madad-i-mask village in pargana 
Baqarabad, mriar Katak, on Hakim Muhammad Eafi. (Page 
200.) 

The Murdqat also throws light on Aurangzib^s policy of 
temple-destruction. On page 172 the governor writes to his 
agent Muhammad Jan: "The destruction of the temple of 
Kendrapara and the building of a mosque there has greatly 
pleased me.^^ Page 202 gives the following general order for the 
demolition of Hindu places of worship : 

"To ullfaujddrs, tidndddrs, mutaaaddisj agents of fdgirddrs, 
kroris, and dmlds from Katak to Medinipur on the frontier of 
Orissa. The imperial Paymaster Asad Khan has sent a letter 
written by order of the Emperor, to say that the Emperor, 
learning from the news-letters of the province of Orissa that at 
the village of Tilkuti in Medinipur a temple has been [newly} 
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has issued his august mandate for its destruction Sind tW 
destruction of all temples built anywhere in this province by 
the.. .infidels. Therefore^ you are commanded with extreme 
urgency that immediately on the receipt of this letter you should 
destroy the above-mentioned temples. Every idol-house built 
during the last 10 or 12 years, whether with brick or day, 
should be demolished without delay. Also, do not allow the..» 
Hindus and. ..infidels to repair their old temples. Reports of the 
destruction of temples should be sent to the Court under the 
seal of the qaiiis and attested by pious Shaikhs.^^ 

Section 14. — Topographical Notes. 

The following faujdaria or subdivisions, each under 
a fanjddfi are incidentally mentioned in the Muraqat 

1. Chakla Medinipur, from Medinipur to Narayangarh, 
(Pp. 38, 188.) 

2. Remuna, on tho frontier of Mayurbhanj. (Pp. 181, 
109.) Five miles north-west of Balasore. 

8. Katak. (Pp. 137.) 

4. Pipli Niur, beyond the Katjhuri river. (Pp. 52.) Twenty- 
two miles due north of Puri. 

6. Padishahnagar, beyond the KatjLuri river. (Pp. 52.) 

6. Pachhera (Pp. 62.) Panehira, west of the Baitarani, 
24 miles west of Bhadrak and 3 miles west of Killah Amboh. 

7. Saiang-garh and Sandhahpur Sarangerh and Santrapur ^ 
of Stirling, page 49.] (Page 82.) 

8. Talmal. (Pp. 146, 154, 163.) 

9. Malud, on the frontier facing the Deccan.^' (Pp, 81, 
168, 160, 162.) South of Lake Chilka, 19-88N. 85-19E. 

All the above are mentioned by Stirling (48, 49) as Mughal 
thanahs, with the exception of Padishahnagar^ the nearest 
approach to which in Stirling's list is Alemghir Shirgerh. 

We also learn that Soroh was on the frontier of Bhadrak 
and Lakhanpur on that of Keonjhur {Muraqat^ pp. 41, 69.) 
As for Khaliidt (this Journal ^ page 156) or KailiJkot (iiid^ 
page 164), Stirling (page 46) mentions the zamind&ri of 
idiooh as fa Hill Estate, now under the Ganjam Histzii^. 
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Seponied Orieefi about 1780/' Fifieen loilbs doe xiorik of 
Ganjam Town. 

Manmtgarh . — I find a Ma»t»r-Kota 18 milea south-west 
of Ganjam and 8 miles due east of Berhampnr. 

Eariharpur . — Nine miles south of BaripSda (in the Mayui- 
bhanj State.) 

Eartinghpur . — North of the Mahanadi 20‘27N. 85’7E. 

Eilgiri . — Eleven miles south-west west of Balasore. 

8oroA.~On the railway line^ midway between Bal&sore and 
Bhadraik. 

Khurda . — The old fort stands 5J miles west of the KhurdS 
Road station. 

Kujang. — 20‘14E. 86‘84E. on the seacoast. 

Eomp(ira.—-19 miles south-west west of Katak. 

Jfaltpdrd.— Eleven miles south south-east of Dompara. 

Kdlupdfai . — “ Gurr Kalloparra " of Indian Atlca, sheet 
116; 5 miles south-east of the Khurda Road station. 

Mulri.—-“ Mootooree '' of the A tlai, 1 mile north-west 
of Kalloparra. 

Khurdthd.-—f‘ Gurr gorodhea " of the Atlas, 2 miles south- 
west of Kalloparra. 

Rant.— On the south bank of the Mahanadi, 23 miles south- 
west west of Katak. 

Bonpitr.— 20'4N. 85'25E. 

Ralflial.— At the north-east corner of Lake Chilka, 15 miles 
north-west west of Puri. 

Earishpnr G’ar^.— On the seacoast, 20‘4N. 86‘29E. 

Kaniia . — ^Along the seacoast, north of Point Pahnyras and 
south of 21N. Latitude. 

Ktdrdh. — Khulard&h " of Atlas, 8 miles south south- 
east of Katak. 

Fourteen miles north of Kalikot. (Sheet 107.) 

Sawattt . — ^There is a pargana " Raootrah " in Atlas, due , 
north-east of Bal&sore, across the river. (Sheet 115.) 

Saeihara or MaeUara is a mistake for PaneUra of the 
Atlas and Paehhsra of Stirling. It was at the gate of the 
Keonjhar State. , 



VII.-HO Riddles. 

By Girindra Nath Sarkar, B.A. 

The asking of riddles is in vogue among the HoSj and may 
be said to be one of their main sources of amusement. In Ho 
hamlets^ it is usual to find^ in the evening, Ho lads sitting in 
a group on a chatai (palm-leaf mat) spread on the floor of the 
hut, or if the weather permits, on a number oiparkumB (bamboo 
cot) in the open courtyard, propounding and solving riddles. 
Ordinarily one of the lads of the group propounds a riddle 
while others try to find the answer. I give below a few speci- 
mens of such riddles : — 

1. Miat oaten uriko 
Ear hmii hdredd 
Puiidigeako 
Tanga Idngd koredo 

Eende pundijenga hohdod. 

Translation. 

Cattle of the same shed. 

When collected (all) are white ; 

When dispersed, some will be black. 

Some will be white and some will be red. 

Answer. — Simpro. (Fowls^ eggs.) 

[Fowls^ eggs are all white. But when young ones are 
hatched, some of them appear white, some appear black, and 
others appear red.] 

2, Midtge gdde hard 
Miat burure idl gdeand* 

Translation. 

A green bullock got caught in a forest [lit., (wooded) hill] 
and died. 

Answer~SPi^«5«j, {Tazar-mm}^ 
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8. itrt anriSlS Biu& 

Scihkingto band hohdud. 

Teanslation. 

I yoked a single cow and ploughed [the field]. I unfastened 
it and it became two. 

Answer. — Kdrkd r. 

[A green twig bitten at the end into a brush used in cleaning 
the teethj. 

4 » Pnnur Idtdr beteng beteng, 

Beteng Idtdr tdh^d 
Sdhed latdr Inmur lumur 
Ayum&eddm chi kd* 

Translation. 

It twinkles under thebusli^ 

A breeze blows under neath> 

It chatters under the breczo> 

Did you hear [what it is] or not? 

Answer.— (Face.) 

[This is the face having eyes under the eyebrows, breath 
coming out of the nostrils under the eyes and underneath the 
lips chattering all the time]. 

5 . Mi pod gdngdi did 
Kdm lehd ddigd. 

Translation. 

You will not be able to count a cupful of fried maize, 
Answer. — Jpil. (Stars.) 

6 . Uord hofdte htnde 
Bdydr bordkdnd. 

TrANSIuATION. 

A black rope moving along a path. 
hvLBWQr,^Ildmmui. (Black ants.) 

[A row of black ants’moving along a path.] 

7 . Ildnte toldtuid 

Apute httping hord senodnd. 
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Translation. 

The father tethered his child bohiikl and w^nt off through 
a narrow path. 

Answer. — Kakaru ddru. (A gourd creeper.) 

8. Midtgl burure 
HongS sitid 
Anjd nvliured. 

Translation. 

A little child roamed about in a forest with rapid strides and 
came back. 

Answer. — Holdt (Razor.) 

9. Midi ge kuihofi 
Koe etamtdnd 
He be dupildkedd 

Translation. 

A girl carries about babies under her two arms. 
AnsvfGtn^^Gdngdi ddfu* (A maize plant.) 

10 . Ape oared hirddko 
Dur^dur tdnko 7iiied, 

Translation. 

The waterfowls of your house are flying off. 

Answer . — Sdkam fidd. (Leaf-cups.) 

[At festivals and maniage ceremonies^ Ho lads and maidens 
drink quantities of rice beer or diang (Hindi, Ranrid) to stimu- 
late their activity after a dance. They drink it from cups made 
of Sal leaves. They throw the cups down aside when done with, 
and when they are carried away by the wind they look like 
a flock of birds in flight.] 

11. En od Hen 
Ter od Ben 
Vdufkanti gnrednd. 

Translation. 

To this room it goes, 

To that room it goes. 

When thrown off, 

Down it falls. 

Answer.— /cndt (A broomstick.) 
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12. Ali! aifmt&namf 
Mata tket&ftjang mend* 

Translation. 

Listen to me ! Do you hear ? 

A ripe fruit, the stone is above. 
Answer. — Songsong, (A marking-nut.) 

13. Slmd hint dU dub. 

Translation. 

It whirls in the sky and enters the earth. 
Answer. — Kudldm. (A spade.) 

I t. Jd chetdn da, 

Ld chetdn ddfu 
Ddru chetdn hdsd 
Ildsd chetdn ndjam 
Ndjam chetdn eengbl. 

Translation. 

Water above fruit. 

Wood above water. 

Earth above wood, 

Intoxicating drug above earth, 
Fire above drug. 

Answer. — Bh u ria. (Hubble-bubble.) 

15. ffdnre Lijd 
Mdrdngre toto 
Bare jato 
Bitar mi4u 

Translation. 

When young [it is] clothed, 

When adult [it is] naked. 

On the head [it has] matted hair, 
Hollow within. 

Answer.~i£a#. (Bamboo.) 
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[When the first sprout comes out of the tap-root of a bamboo, 
it appears to be wrapped round with a piece of snow-white cloth. 
This cover gradually vanishes, and twigs twisted together appear 
on the top of the bamboo.] 

16. Midf engarea honied 
Bdlekante doko 
lldpdndkd 
Mdrdngednrekd 
Sdben chdbddd. 

Tran’slation. 

Children of the same mother while young all are calm and 
quiet. When grown up, all are finished. 

Answer. — Jdu. (A barley plant.) 

17. Mi gnd hdtdkd, 

Mend ate mendd 
IHringiekud. 

TttANSIATION. 

A cowshed full of cows whose horns are all bent downu 
Answer. — Kdddl* (A cluster of plantains.) 

18. Miutengdied hdnkd 
Fundigedko aid hedkb. 

Translation. 

Children of the same mother are all gaping and looking white. 
Answer. — Kdtsom, (A cotton plant with its pods ojpened.) 

19. Midd hdpdnum 
Sdhi pd 

Murki peredkdnd 
Translation, 

A woman wearing ear-rings all over her body. 

Answer. — Musrt dhinri (the pod of the masur or Eroum hna ) 

20. Cktd dm nelddm ? 

Aped ba geled kdntd* 

Translation. 

Have you seen [a creature with] three heads and ten feet ? 
Answer , — Edrdkin S#75/a*[a man ploughing (with two 
bullocks yoked to a plough.)] 
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3L Gara garate 
Lad tad* 

TRANSLATlOlf. 

From river to river it jumps. 

Answer. — Jalam. (A fishing net.) 

22. Upun hd idikend midt uli aUidid, 

Uli midt intend. 

Nelhenido kd hdldngiedd 
Ka nelkenidd hdldnghedd* 

IldJdngkedido hde jdmkedd 
Kd hdldngkedi jdmkedd 
Jomkedido kde h dnd 
Kd jdmkeni bidnd. 

Translation. 

There were four men under a mango tree. 

A mango fell from it. 

He who saw it did not pick it up. 

He who did not see it, picked it up. 

He who picked it up, did not eat it. 

He who did not pick it up, ate it. 

He who ate it, could not satisfy his hunger. 

He who did not eat it, had his hunger satisfied. 

Answer. — Met^ tiy Idi. (The eyes, the hands, the mouth 

the belly.) 



VIII.— The Band Charter of Kanaka- 
bhanja Beva (Circa 1475 A.l>.) 

By B. C. Masnindar, B.L., M.R.A43. 


I. — Gbneeal Rbmaeks. 

1. How and when this copper-plate charter, consisting of 
three plates, came to the possession of a Khond peasant of Baud 
could not be ascertained. When the peasant was induced to sell 
this document to the Naib Tahasildar of Sonpur, all that could 
be ascertained was that the plates had been long in his possession 
and that he was under the delusion that he could get a clue to 
some burled wealth if only he could Idecipher ithe inscription. 
From the recital in the plates it is quite clear that the charter 
relates to a village of the Baud state which was bounded on 
the north by the river Tel which forms the natural boundary line 
between the states of Baud and Sonpur. 

2. Three plates, each of which measures SJ" x are 
suspended on a copper-ring of 3i" diameter ; and this ring 
passing through the circular holes cut through the plates at the 
top edge in the middle is closed in a lump of copper, shaped 
like the bud of a lotus. This lotus bud, as the royal emblem 
of the line of Bhanja chiefs disclosed by this document, will be 
shown later on to be of some historical im]X)rtance. The readers 
will bear in mind that the earlier Bhanjas of Kimidi and Baud 
attached a seal to such documents, and this seal bore a crescent 
and the figure of a bull (vide E. I., XI., page 98, and this journal 
June, 1916). I should also inform the readers that this lotus is 
also the family emblem of the present rulers of Baud. 

S. Though the plates are* in good preservation and the letters 
engraved on them seem to be clearly brought out, some words 
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could not be ppoperljr deciphered. Thie is partly d^e to the tact 
that the engraver had perhaps to engrave unfamiliar axehalc 
letters following the custom of using au ancient script on 
such formal occasions. I do not think that the geographical 
names have undergone much change since the date of the charter, 
and if local investigation could be made, at least the villages 
mentioned in the charter could be identified. I could get none 
in Baud to do this work forme. 

4. The charter begins with ^ Om ^ as usual, and this com- 
pound letter is represented by the symbol which we meet with in 
the charters of the Trikalinga Guptas and it also ends with the 
letter ‘ Om ^ written in reverse order. Very likely the engraver 
was not familiar with the old form of the letter H and as 
such has used W for it throughout the text. Barring other in- 
accuracies of minor importance the whole text may be said 
to have been correctly engraved on the plates. The language is 
Samskrit throughout, and the bulk of the text is in the 
Jnustubha metre. With a view to help the scholars to read 
aright the letters and words which I could not properly decipher, 
I point out here the portions which arc in verse and which are 
in mixed prose and verse. From the very beginning (i.e., from 
the word Svasii) to the word Kaii^ita with which the sixth 
line of the first page of the second plate almost ends, there are 
twelve couplets of Anuspibha verse. Then we get almost to 
the end of the page some lines in poetic prose enumerating 
(lines 6 — 7, plate II, p. I) the qualities of Kanaka Bhanja. 
Again from the word Maihydem {Ibid line 10) to echeddh 
(line 10, p. 2, plate II) the composition is in mixed prose and 
verse. Let me set out here separately the lines which are in 
verse in this mixed composition : — 

Gunaih Arthapatimama Dvijobhut Sadhusattamah (plate 
II, p. 2, lines 1, 2). 

Taiputrobhut Bhanapatir = Vidvan Sadhu Bvijagranih 
{Ibid lines 2, 3). 
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After these two lines there is one line in poetic prose^ and 
then ag'ain from the word Vadaftyd (ibid line 8) to FradatMd% 
in the, fourth line there are two charanas in Anustubha metre. 
From the name of the village Vahuld (line 6) to Sdsitam {line 6) 
the sentence is in prose, and it is again followed by the Anua- 
tubha lines - 

Catuh sima paricchinnam yasah punya vivrddhaye. 

Tithim punyatamam juapya yatha sastravidhanatah (lines 

6,7). 

Then from Viirvoasydm in the seventh line to ccheddft in the 
tenth line the composition is in prose. Now from Evamasya to 
the end of the third plate, inner side, the whole portion will be 
found composed in Anustublia metre. The two closing lines 
engraved on the outer side of the third plate are in prose. 

5. It is to bo noted that though the letters not in vogue 
were imitated on the plates the Oriya forms of many letters have 
come out in the engraved inscrii)tion unawares. The Oriya 
visiirya sign of the present time is met with in line 7 after 
prUhivipati as well as in some other succeeding lines. This 
charter is no doubt of a lime later than that of Ednaku 
Ranabhanj a whose plates have been published in the last number 
of this journal. 

6. I draw especially tlie attention of the readers to the last 
line of the last imprecatory verse (plate III, p. 1 , line 11) which 
runs as follows 

Pita gaf'ddabhakastasya maid sydt tiftha hnhari. Many 
slabs of stones have been found in the district of Sainbalpiu 
which bear the figure of a donkey to the right and that of a sow 
to the left. One such slab of a stone with these figures has 
been kept reclining against a tree in the yard of the Municipal 
Octroi office in the town of Sambalpnr, I sfcrongly recommend 
that this stone slab may be placed in the Museum which will 
soon be established in connection with the Research Society of 
Bihar and Orissa. The people of the district of Sambalpnr 
know these stones to be boundary stones ; but not knowing how 
to interpret the symbol of donkey and pig, they take the donkey 
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to be the representation of a cow (though the figure of the 
donkey does not even distantly resemble a cow) and put this 
imaginary interpretation upon the symbols that if the trespasser 
to the land demarcated by the boundary stone, be a Hindu, he 
should incur the sin of slaying a cow, and if he be a Muham** 
madan he should be the doer of the irreligious act of slaying and 
eating a pig. The readers will, however, get the real interpreta- 
tion from what has been explicitly stated in this document 
my translation of text) . 

II. — Discussion op the Dates of the Bhanja Platks. 

'1. To fix even approximately the dates of the copper-plate 
charters of Kanaka Ranabhafija and Baja Kanakahlianja, a mass 
of materials relating to several Bhanja families of Orissa will 
have to be carefully sifted and critically considered. Let me 
name only some of them at the outset. In my paper on the 

Three Copper-plate Records of Sonpur (E. I. XI., pages 
93-101) all tlic epigraphic records’of tlie early Bhanjas, which have 
hitherto been discovered and published, have been noticed and 
classified. The Gazetteer of the Feudatory States of Orissa by 
L. E. B. Cobden-Ramsay, Esq., c.i.E., records the accounts which 
the Bhanja Rajas now give of their origin. My reference to 
this learned work will be by the abbreviation R.G. as a con- 
venient contraction of the abbreviated form Ramsay Gazet- 
teer. By using the abbreviation G.T. I shall speak of the 
genealogical table maintained in the family of the present 
Ruling Chiefs of Baud which has been very graciously procured 
for me by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of our province. 
As in my reference to other records and works the established 
forms of citation will be used, no special mention of them seems 
necessary in this preliminary remark. 

2. It is too well known to be repeated with any detail that 
the temple of Jagannath at Puri came into existence in the middle 
of the twelfth century A.D., and that what is called the Madia 
Panji Chronicle commenced to be maintained from that time^ 
This is why we meet with only fanciful accounts of the earlier 
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rulerli in that orthodox history. Prerions to the occupation of 
Otissft by the Mukhalinga-^angas the seaboard diatriota of 
Oriaa& did not forfn a composite organized whole and the tract 
as a dependency of Kalinga country was only a part of the 
Mudu^^kalinga or Tri-kalinga empire while the hilly tracts of 
Odra was only an outlying province or. visaya of that empire* 
When after the breaking up of Harsa Vardhana^s empire by 
about the end of the seventh century A.D. the Tri-kalinga country 
fell into the hands of the Andhras, a dark period covering two 
centuries and a half ensued. We come upon some sure dates 
when the Cholas in their attempt to conquer some northern 
countries passed through Orissa and held a loose sovereignty 
over Orissa or Odra Visaya! We learn from the inscriptions 
of Rajaraja the great, alias Rajakesarivarman, Chola, that he 
conquered the Kalinga country (including Orissa as a matter of 
course, which was part and parcel of the Tri-kalinga desa) 
towards the end of the tenth century A.D. His son Rajendra 
Chola led his conquering expedition into Bengal, established his 
overlordship in Orissa, and proceeded against the Somavamsi 
Guptas in the country of Kosala which at that time must bo 
identified with the Sambalpur tract only, as the Bilaspur tract 
lay ! outside the range of influence of Janamejaya and Yayati. 
That those Chola Rajas did not establish any permanent sway over 
Orissa and Kosala is admitted on all hands. We get, moreover, 
this hint in the epigraphic records of J anamejaya and Yayati 
that they were able to crush the influence of the mighty Chola 
conquerors (Prasiddha dvaisi-vaihsa-pravidalanapatuh) and were 
lords of Tri-kalinga and Kosala (e. y., E. L, VIII, pages 
138—48). 

8. We get it next from Southern India inscriptions that 
in 1070 A.D. Rajendra Chola II, or Rajakesarivarman, who 
subsequently assumed the title Kulottanga Choladeva deposed 
Pamkesarivarman of the regular Chola line and seized the Chola 
crown. This Chola king overran the whole of the Tii-kalinga 
country, and became at least nominally the overlord of Kalinga 
and Orissa. This gives us enough ground to fix the dates 
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of Janamejaja Mah&-Bhava Gopta (B. I., XL 68) and fof 
Yayfiti Mab^-Siva Gupta (above Vol. II^ pa^ 46) betvraen 
1000 A.D. and 1050 A.D.j if not a little earlier. Now it is 
no doubt admitted by all competent authorities tl£at during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D. Orissa was ruled oven 
by kings of the lunar iaee> whose names alternate between 
Bhava Gupta and Siva Gupta (Puri Gazetteerj page 27}^ 
yet I have adduced some new evidence in support of the 
proposition^ as I wanted to show the reason why a line of XeSari 
kings was considered to have preceded the CholagaUgaS. All 
the Chola Rajas bore the title Kesari and they were invading 
Orissa when Janamejaya and Yayfti and their descendants 
were loids of Kosala and Tri-kalinga. The confusion on the 
part of the Madia Panji is thus easily explained. 

4. Let us next consider the case of the Bhafijas of the epigrar 
phic records. On a reference to my remarks on the early Bhafijas 
in E. I., XI., 98, it will be found that Ranabhafija, grandson 
of Kottabhafija, dates his Bamanghati (a sub-division of Mauiv 
bhanja) copper-plates with a Samvat year 288. It can be said 
with certainty on paleographic grounds that the plates bear the 
script of a time which can under no circumstances be earlier 
than the tenth century A.D. This Samvat era cannot belong 
to any era of the Bhanjas, for Ranabhanja^s son RajabhafJja 
and his other siicccssois used only their own regnal years and did 
never use this unknown Samvat. Moreover, Ranabhafija 
mentions Blrabhadra with whom the Bhafija line starts in such 
a manner that this Blrabhadra, born of a pcahen^s egg, does not* 
seem to be far removed from Kottabhafija. It is tiue that the 
Chola Rajas who invariably called themselves Kesaris, did not 
lay a firm hold upon Orissa after their brilliant victories or 
victorious expeditions, but that as overlords they exerted some 
influence cannot be doubted. Looking to the political condi- 
tions of the time (beyond the upper limit of which the Baman* 
ghati plates cannot he placed), it may be said that it was natural 
for some Rajas of that time to use the Cholaginga era or 
Samvatsar. The year 288 of this era falls in 1060 A.1). Aa 
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irlmk we may reasonably infer from paleographic evidence does 
not militate against the date 1066, 1 am inclined to assign this 
date to the Bamanghati plate of Banabhafija I. The readers 
nu^ be disposed to reject this date on the ground of its being 
based on a supposition^ but they will see that the uppermost limit 
of the time of Ranabhanja I. cannot be much removed from 
this date, 

6. It will also be found in my paper, just referred to, that 
the descendants of the first son of Ranabhanja I. ruled in the 
Maurbhanja tract while his third son, Netribhanja, became 
the progenitor of a new line of Bhafi ja rulers at Ghumsur in 
Gan jam. We are not in possession of any epigraphic record 
which may inform us as to how the descendants of Netribhafija 
extended their influence at Ghumsur or in the neighbouring 
tracts. The copper-plates of Satrubhanja (E. I., XI p. 98) and 
of Ranaka Ranabhanja above (June 1916) disclose the rule of 
the Bhafi jas at Kimidi and Baud. Eimidi being quite in the 
neighbourhood of Ghumsur, it is highly probable that some 
lineal descendant of Netribhanja established another new line of 
rulers at Kimidi. Satrubhanja was the ruler of two Kimidis 
as well as of Baud, while Ranaka Ranabhanja became the local 
Chief of Baud, losing all touch with the Kimidi country. There 
is no evidence that the Somavamsi Kings who became lords of 
Kosala in the Sambalpur tract and whose governors governed 
the Sambalpur tract in the twelfth century (E. I., XII., 
p. 237) could extend their influence over Baud, Daspalla and 
Kimidi. On the other hand, one historical event suggests that 
Baud was not brought under the rule of the Guptas. The 
Ratnapur stone inscription of Jajalla Deva mentions the fact that 
this Baja of the Bilaspur-Raypur tract humbled the power of 
the Rajfi of Kimidi in the Andhra country in the twelfth 
century A.D. He also claims to have defeated Somesvara in 
the neighbourhood, whom I identify with Somesvara of Sonpur, 
the governor of the Guptas in the twelfth century (E. I., XII., 
p. 237). Since we get Netribhafija at Ghumsur in the latter 
half of the eleventh century, the Kimidi Chief who met with 
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reverses mxxst not be far removed from Netribhafija. I tlxilkb 
that after the conquest of J&jalla Deva> Kimidi power Wad " 
weakened^ and so it was that the outlying tracts of Baepallft 
and Baud were severed from the parent trunk and orfe indepen** 
dent Chief of the very Bhanja family commenced to rule tho 
tract now covered by Baud and Daspalla. The manner in which 
Banaka Banabhahja is found to hare disowned the overlordship 
of Eimidi (though admitting fully his connection with the 
Kimidi Bhanjas) leads us to suppose that during his time Baud 
became an independent state. Looking to the dates of J ajalla 
Leva and Somesvara 1 am inclined to fix the date of Banaka 
Banabhafija towards the end of the twelfth or the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. I shall show presently that some 
other facts tend to support this supposition. Let me here pub 
tentatively the date 1180—1200 as the time when Banaka 
Banabhanja assumed the rule of the Baudadesa. 

6. We must not lose sight of this important fact that from 
Baja Banabhanja I. of Maurbhanja to Banaka Banabhanja of 
Baud, all the early Bhafijas connect themselves with the family 
which is said to have stariod by Virabhadra in the forest of 
Kota called Kottasrama. That Virabhadra came into existence 
by breaking open the egg of a peahen is narrated by the Kimidi 
Bhanjas in their plates when they say that they come of the 
Andaja- V amsa. It will, however, be observed that Kanakabhafi ja, 
son of Durjjayabhanja and grandson of Solanabhanja, does 
not trace the origin of his family to the egg of a peahen, 
but states it in a vague and general way on the basis of the 
gotra name of the family, that the Bhafijas in olden days 
descended from Kasyapa munu Not only does he not con« 
nect himself with the Bhafijas of Kimidi, but states that of 
the numerous families of the Bhafijas his family at Baud is one, 
and it starts in the capacity of a ruling family with his grand* 
father Solanabhafija. That this Solanabhafija is much removed 
in time from Banaka Banabhafija is fairly clear. I have noted 
in the general remarks that the seal of the early Bhanjas ia 
wanting in this charter, and in the place of the old family 
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6mbU»m a new emblem of a loi;ns is met with. Not onfy i&e 
fotm of the lease is altered but tbe verses which the Sitaidi 
Hha^jas used in their charter are altogether wanting in this 
vtooird. Those who are familiar with the ejngraphio records 
of different families will appreciate the force of my last 
ligament. Kanakabhanja with his father and grandfather belong 
no doubt to a family which cannot be directly oonneoted with 
that of Baja Satrubhahja and B§,naka Ranabhaiija, He 
flourished long after the time of Banaka Banabhafija ; but how 
long afterj is the question before us. 

7. We meet with this important passage on the inner side of 
the first plate of this charter, that the Bhafija Bajas of old times 
who favoured the lords of Baud and others (Baudesvaradayah 
lines 4, 5) made a grant of historical importance evidently in 
favour of some Bhanjas (for otherwise a prominent mention of 
it in the charter cannot be accounted for), consisting of ten 
villages (1, 6). It is a fact that the feudatory state of Daspalla 
originated with a grant of ten villages. These ten villages 
constituted the old or Purana Daspalla just on the border of 
Nayagarh, not far away from Kimidi (B.G., p. 159). That 
the ancestors of the present ruling family of Baud had nothing 
to do with the creation of Daspalla will be shown presently. The 
traditional account of the origin of Daspalla, as recorded in the 
Feudatory States Gazetteer, is to the effect that one Salabliafija, 
a brother of the then ruler of Baud, made a humble beginning 
towards the establishment of the state with an area of ten kofes 
of land 516 (now 522 } years ago. This takes us back to 1894 A.D., 
when very likely the states of Nayagarh and Khandapadft were 
not in existence. I shall refer to this date, 1394, after critically 
considering other materials. 

8. What has been recorded in the Feudatory States’ Gazetteer 
regarding the origin of the ruling families of Maurbhafija and 
£eonjhar, on the basis of &mily tradition and the state papers, 
prove clearly that the present Bhafija families of Maurbhafija 
and Keonjhar are in no way connected with the early Bhafijas ' 
whose Opigraphie records we have referred to above. Ihe 
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of Maiirbhafija and KecHijhi»» $m wdl bb their tradition ag|p0e 
equally in the account of the origin of the modem Bhai^w^ 
(B,G.| p. 213 and p. 289). It is narrated that a son of the 
celebrated Mftnsing of Jaypur in Bajputfina came-to Pari and 
got the Zamind&ii of Hariiarspur on marrying a daughter of 
the then Gajapati Bfija of Purij and that subsequently the eldetft 
son of this adyenturer became the ruler of the northern half of 
the state and the second son became the proprietor of the southern 
half which developed into the state of Keonjhar. It is also 
stated that Jaysing after the acquisition of Hariharapur conquered 
Mauradhvaja then holding the gadi of B&manghAti, and thus 
effected a territorial extension. The absurd dates recorded in the 
family annals may be wholly disregarded, as the temple of 
Jagannath anl the progenitors of the Gajapati were not 
in existence earlier than the middle of the twelfth century 
A.D. Moreover, the date of M&nsing and that of the expedi- 
tion of his son Jagat Sing in Orissa are too well established to 
allow any confusion to arise. We all know that this event took 
place in 1589. The traditional account that the upper part of 
Keonjhar and the open eastern tract of Maurbhafija constituted 
a zamindari entitled Hariharapur has now been proved to be 
true from the records of the Moghul times by my learned friend 
Professor Jadunaih Sarkar. According to family tradition amd 
the state papers, the present ruling family of Baud originated 
from Anangabha^ja, a nephew of Bisvambarbhafija who was a 
Raja of Keonjhar. Without even examining this claim critical- 
ly, we can assert with certainty that the progenitor of the present 
Baud Ild.j& who comes of the Bhanja family of Keonjhar must 
be placed at least three decades after 1589 at the earliest* I 
shall not be profitably engaged if I show here that the Baud 
genealogical table is a thoroughly unreliable document. 

9. It is quite a fortunate thing for our history that no nofliia 
appearing on the G.T. is found by chance to b^ identical 
with any name of the Bhanjas of our epigiaphic reeoxdsi 
thopgh the G.T* has been swelled with num^oms fancifid 
Tim faot that Auangahhafija of Keonjhar origin ga^o 





a^Bumed the ti^ Beik hiB acoes' 
10 Ito Baud gad% (B.G.^ p» 136} shoWB he accepted 
to the rules of adoption the title of the adoptive 
It maj be reasonably presumed from the* gotra name 
^ tihe Baud Bajas that the heirless family in which Ananga 
was adopted belonged to the Kasyapa gotra of the solar race 
and the Bajas of that extinct family bore the title Devavaniian 
the present Bajas of Baud do. We learn from the copper- 
plate grant of Yogesvara Devavarman> grandson of Somesvara 
Devavannan> that he held both Baud and Sonpuras a feudatory of 
some other Baja not explicitly mentioned in the grant (E. I , XII. j 
£18). When I edited this record Mr Sewell very kindly worked 
out the date from the materials I supplied him from the record 
itself> and this date is 11th January, 166£. I may mention also 
that the earliest possible date> according to Mr. SewelFs astro« 
nomical calculation is Sunday, 9th January, 1508. Irrespective 
of wbat has been stated about the Baud Bajas on the ground of 
their Keonjhar origin it may be asserted that the present line of 
rulers must have come into power after the Devavarmans of our 
epigraphic record ceased to rule in Baud, since the present 
Bajas have a continued rule from the beginning up to now. 
Beferring to the fact of the existence of the Devavarmans in 
the sixteenth century in Baud, I am strongly inclined to suppose 
that the remote forebear of the present Bajas of Baud was 
taken in adoption in the family of Yogesvara Devavarman who 
claimed to be of the solar race and of the K&syapa gotm. 

10. In the seventh line of the text on the first plate of the 
Hahada plates (E. I., XII., ££0) it has been mentioned that 
Sonicfivara Devavarman, the grandfather of Yogesvara Deva- 
vanuaui became the lord of Baud after extirpating enemies, and 
that he tmieked amg the banner of the enemy which bore the 
emblem of Fvmdanka or loins (Satru-dhvaja-pundarikakarsaka). 
That the lotua was the emblem of Eanakabhafija of our present 
record is what we all now find. There is no doubt of the fact 
that Kanakabhafija with, his grandfather Sohuctabhafija must be 
placed some ime biter than 1£00 A«D. (which is ^ datCi^pIS 
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fiftnaka Kanabliafija) and mmi be given a priot to that of 
SomeiSvara Devavarinan who as the gtandfather of YogesVaxm 
may be considered to have reigned by about 1450 if the earliest 
possible date^ 1508, be assigned to the plate of Yogelyara Deva^ 
varman. Whether Somesvara defeated Kanakabhafija or his 
«on or a remote lineal descendant of his, we do not know ; nor 
do we know what gap of time exists between Yogesvara Deva*- 
varman and the first ruler of the present Baud family. One 
fact, however, must be noticed to fix the highest limit of the 
time of Kanakabhanja^s giandfather. It has been suggested in 
para. 7 above that Kanakabhafija knew of the gift by some 
Bhafija Baja which gave a start to the formation of the DaspallR 
state ; if tliis be considered correct, Kanakabhafija with his 
grandfather mu t be placed about fi^'ty yeais after l«S94a8 the fact 
of the gift of ten villages was remembered as a celebrated event 
of the past time. In that case the date 15G2 fixed by me with 
the help of Mr. Sewell for Yogesvara Devavarman has to be 
accepted, and Yogesvara^s grand fal her must be given the date 
1500 A.D. That these dates mentioned by me are not in 
conflict with the known facts of local history has at least been 
shown. If tiierefore the date 1475 be assigned tentatively to 
the charter of Kanakabliafija the facts set forth above may all 
be properly harmonized, 

(1) Ti^ansliteuation op the Text, 

y B. — 1. The X cro&s. 8ig;n indioatcn that a letter romains andoolphered. The 
Biffa •¥ has been pat in whore a letter is wanting in the text. Where no iutoU 
ligible oonstrnotion could bo made, or where the words appear to bo nnmeiuing, 
the letters as they look like, hare been tentatirely put m, but snob doubtfnl 
portions haTO been underlined. 

2. Whore I have oorreotod the spelling of the words, or have put in the letters 
which seem to have been inadvertently dropped by the engraver I have pnt my 
snggeated emandations in small ( ) biaokets. 

Plate I, Inner Side. 

Om (in symbol) |{ Svasti S(s)ri Kas(s)yapo nAma 
Munir-asin-mahatapah | Tad-vams(iS)e BHANJA bams(l)cH 
yam-esmin s(s)uddh-anvaye pura | Ya X su x x di (bhih ?) 
fi(s}re8tba babhubuh kila bhubhujah } yair-dattaih 6(s}a6anaiii 
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pa6ea sth&naih pano-ottaraih tath& | S(s)ataif!i pafioa gttjeDdri^ 
naih dharmma [^] 4- yas(s)ase-rthine || Bhujena m&rjjitft 
ya(ye)saifa mmye BAUDE S(S)VARADAYAH Bandianaya 
tu hharkhoda matra x thain-as(s)akniivan|i7^if^a/7yara^^a- 
n4into ? hhattenoito vanig-dadau | Sodasyaibatn 
karpatya pattane i| S(S)RIMAN SOLANABHANJO-bhud- 
vaiiis-esmin Fi4hiylpatih | Prasada prasarad-dhama dhavatik^ 
mandalah | Pratimarggan-atK^i^anyaf^^a panthapatheya tandulah 
( Anek-arama saihcchanna chaya-cchadita bhutalah | Nikhat* 
anoka ar x ta jaldvyartha propaphalah yoga [*] + patra 
vargesu samarpya sakalam yayau. 

Second Platb^ Fibst Sid®. 

Dik Klipta[®] Kirtih santapta tapo Varanasiifa prati/S(s)riman 
DURJAYA BHANJO=bhut=tatputra RANA DURJAYAH 
/ Pa X nyava rane dakso dakso data kathasn x babhuva manda- 
lesana (nfim) Cudamanir-iv-aparah / S(8)riman KANAKA 
BHANJObhut tatputro nrpasattamah / candadorddanda saib- 
khelat khadga mandana panditah / Rana vyoma (?) ripustoma 
naseca rasmi be(kha?)nditah /Parlpanthi nikhatika-vi-dyayam= 
alipanditam [^] / Dorddanda candadorddanda sarasuyeka kanditah 
[®] /Ma6i[®] (?)-Ca 7 :ih /Srstja Vis(s)yasrjam, Vikramena Visnuro, 
raudrena Rudram, S(s)auryena S(s)unasiram, Saumyena Somam, 

['] The very metre requires an additional letter and this letter I suggest 
to be * ya.* 

The verso requires sixteen letters while there are only fifteen in the line 
and there is a little gap between ‘ ga * and * pa.’ I suggest the letter * su ' was 
dropped and the first word should be * yogyesu ’ as adjective to ’ Fitravarggesu.’ 

C»I Bead ‘ Klpta ’ for ‘ Klipta \ 

C*!l Bead ‘Panditah.* 

£«] ‘ Kanditah ‘ is altogether moaniugless though the word looks exactly like 
that. ‘ Bu * of this script is almost similar to ‘ ka if on that account the word 
be read as ‘ runditah *, and the common Oriya word ‘ runda * be supposed to have 
been used, the word may mean ‘ col looted ’ or * assomhled together. *, 

[<»] This reading 1 consider doubtful ; the next two letters must be ' cayab * 
as a portion of the compound word to indicate enumeration in eolleotive form of 
those qualities of Kanaka Bhan ja which have been next detailed. * llasih ‘ is 
the obsolete form of ‘ maai/ whioh means ‘ ink ' pEimarilyi and as such in oonfliit 
with what wo get in the succeeding lines. 
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t^aleuft Marutj vibhabena Dbaaadam, Kanlya Madanaui^ 

' Ksantya p] dharam^ Stb&mna jaladhim^ db&mnft djmrinamiili 
dhia Dhisanam J sa tulajati xiikhila stxrasamuhani / Ikladhyadei 
(4) a vinirggata Haatigramlya FA-— 

Secokd Platb^ Outeb Side. 

RASABASAGOTEAH TRAI(TEA-)YARSEYAH proyaio 
gunaih [®] / ARTIIAPATI nama dvi-i = obh^t sadhnsattamah 
tat putro-sbhut DIIAT^APATI bid van sadbu dvijagranih (n!) 
HARIVAMSAH tat sutah x xrasi [®] vad&nyo dana S(s)ux x 
vidvan dvijava-r-ottamah / Sa samyak Brahmanay=a8mai 
ksadhipendrah pradatlavan / Bahila Bendaki Jamar&pura 
Siihbipura ubhayapa^kau Dharmmapura x bhi Ranakam(ka) 
S(s)a6itam / Catuh sima paricchinnam yas(s)ah punya vivyd- 
dhaye / TItbim punyatamaib jnapya yatha S(6)aBtra vidbanatah / 
Purvvasyam = asyaelma Maharapurh grama bhumin pasana paric* 
chedab / Daksina pas(6)cims:asyam digam Kop&simha Gramam* 
(ma)bhum]h pasanah pariccliinnah / uttara6ya(m)diB(fi)i 
TEL AN AD I paricchedj.b / Ebam^asya catuh sIma tamra 
S(s)asanikih(ki) Kila sajalastba— • 

Thibd Plate, First Sire. 

la maxca sarvvsopadravavarjitam / Madhuk^amra vane 
evi(?)cai X x nuktasu / Tatsamam / x dntebhya (?) Pradatabya 
varsikasya [}^'] st 'rddb — api(?) / Rastrab(stra-)s(s)aBanLkair=: 
naiva n=:anyat kincid^iti sthitib / ye ye bbupa bbavisyanti 


It seems that betvreen * Ks^tyA' and * dharft ' there is a oompotutd letter, 
but I think that the letter * dha * was twice ansaoeessfally attempted and than 
the letter was left as an erased one. 

This line to indicate a stop seems to be misplaoed ; it should haye been 
p .t after * pravato *, as * guuaih ' has to be construed with the succeeding 
words, 

C*] Bead 'iBsit ' i e., * Esit * as joined in sandhi with a word of two letters 
not deciphered. If the undeoipherod letters be * sftdhu ' then the first letter 
is the modem Kami letter * sa *, which is really the Telega * Sa ’ in form. 

C'**] I suggest * Surasoa.' 

[> 1] It should be * ta * aud not * sta * ; alter this the letter * da ' is reiinbred 
to be put in both for moaning and metre. 
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pftlan& — 8tha(sthi)te rayam |j Nyayato harane B(s)ra« 
Taaan=muni vaxtab / Mabhud=a pliala s(l)amkava(li) para^ 
datteti partliivah / Svadattat pbalam=adhikyam paradatt^tf 
anapalane 1| Vahubhirr: vvasudha datta rajabbih sagar^ 
ddibbih / yasya yapya yada bhumih tasya tasya tada pbalan^ 
Svadattam paradattam va yo hareta vasundharam / Sa visthayam 
krmirssbbutva pitrbhib saha pacyate / Gamekam Bvamnams? 
ekaxn ca bbumer =?: apy = arddbam = angulam / Haram = narakain 
scapnoti yavad = abhuta samplavam / S(l)ninat iKANAKA- 
BHANJA sya varnnaka varan =adbmab / Rastrasy = asya 
Trtiyebde likliitam tamra s(8)asanam || Imany=arnna X 
a(s)astrani pa x na x ksitim havet / Pita garddabliakas = tasyg^ 
mata syat A* P*] Bukan=ii / 


Third Plate^ Outer Side. 

Trayatal=:aniis(s)aganain(na)m~utkirnam = i(i ||o|| Likhitam 
Visnuti namna nipunens=iti \\ Oiii in reverse order U 

(2) Translation op the Text. 

JfWi remarks in ] brackets, 

(Oiii in symbol.) There was the sage Krisyai)a who per- 
formed great austerities (/.I). From him (tad-varh^e, /.I) descends 
this (ayam) Bhanja-vam^a (/.2) ; and in olden times (pura) in 
this family of pure origin (asminSuddbanvaye, L 2) matiy groat 
(Sresthah, ^.2) kings (bhubhujah, L3) were born (l)abhubuh) [Siv 
letters bet^^een pura and sresthah not liaviiig been deciphered 
the full translation of the whole line could not be given] {11.2^ 3). 
Ten villages forming one consolidated grqup (panca sthanam 
pancottaram tatba) were gifted by those kings as a sdSjina or 

For want of sjiaee hare the two letters * ti ’ and ‘ rtha * were not 
engraved side by side, bnt one was engraved over the other. Tlie last syllable 
* iti * is an addition merely j and as suoh should be rea^ separately to maiutuiq 
<ihe oorreotnesB of the metre. 

Bead Viennr»*iti, 
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tot-free grant (Z.8.) Bf them were also gif ted p] five Itodre^ 
best eleplu|Dts to the donee who ttis:ed for them (arthisle) to gMmxt 
xdigiong merit (dharmmaya) and to acquire faoae. .. lordo. 
of Baud and other lords (Baudesvar&dayah) may be said to hawe 
been cleansed or purilied (marjjita) by the trunks of those ele*^ 
phants (yesam bhuyena) (iL 4, 5) . [The three lines of Anustubha 
verse from Bnndhanaya in line 5 to Pattdne in line 7 could not 
be translated as I failed to decipher all the words properly.} 
In this family was born SOLANABHANJA who became ruler 
or Pfihxvipaii 7). The whole or country (perhaps 

the headquarters town is only meant ) looked white by the exten** 
sion of the buildings of the ruler^s ])alaL*e (IL7, 8). The travellers 
having rice with them for their provision (panthapatheya tandnlahi 
^.S). [did perhaps obtain some facilities everywhere]. The 
country or town was full of or covered with (samcchanna, L 9) 
many pleasure gardens (arama, 9), and the earth wae fully 
shaded (chayaochadita, /.9). Many tanks or channels (nikhata^ 
L 9) were dug which served the purpose of PEAPA [*] for 
water. This king SOLANABHANJA went or retired (yA»yau, 
last word on the inner side of the first plate) to Benares (VftriH, 
nasirfaprati, 11, pi. 9, p. 1) entrusting the charge of all things 
to his competent ministers (yogya patravargesu, /.lO) ; the fame of 
this king spread throughout the country (dik-klpta kirtih, pi ^1,1 
2, p. 1 ) and lie performed severe austerities (santapta tapah, 

L\) DURJAYABHANJA who was invincible in war was his son 
{Li) X X [Then follows one line of anustubha verse in which 
Bane dakza or skilled in war occurs, but the meaning of the' whole 
line is unintelligible]. He was the jewel of the crown 
mani, 13) or the supreme chief of all the rulers of petty princi*^ 
palities (MaxKjalesfinaih, L 3). KANAKABHANJA, the greast 
king was his (Durjjaya Bhanja's) son. He was fierce and 
mighty in power and was deElterOus (Pan^itah, lA) in the use 

•" '' ' I ■ p 

['] This line is to bs ecf&stnie^ witli ffa^ datktm of tbe previous line. 

[’ J The conetmetioii is not clear as does not yield any good mean- 

ing, Prapo means a shed, from where iwtor is given to the tzaveUera. During 
hot^weather nsoaths temporary joicuicMirae or Prapaa ore ran up in this ocontxy 
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of ihe mordi" (khayga, /4) x x x x [•}. He was past master el 
tbe art of >(vidyayaifa) killing or subduing the enemiei| or Par#* 
pmthis {ILi, 6) X X X X (*). His qualities are as follows s***Ib 
his'faculty of creation he was like the creator of the world ^ he was 
like the god Visnu in his vikrama or power ; in his fierceness 
he was hke the god Rudra ; in his prowess he was like the god 
Indra or Sunasira; he was amiable like soma or the moon; 
in his strength he was like the god Marut ; in wealth he was 
like Dhanada or Euvera ; in the grace of his person he was like 
Madana^ the god of love ; in patience he was like the earth ; in 
vigour he was like the ocean ; in majestic lustre he was like the 
sun ; in intellectual power he was like Dhisana or Brhaspati. 
Thus he could be favourably compared with the whole body of 
Suras or gods (//.7— -10). There was in the village Hasti in the 
Madhyadesa (/.lOj [*] [Then commences Plate II, Reverse side] a 
Brahmana of the Pardiafasa gotra, and of the Pravara of three 
Rasis [not mentioned in the text] ; by his qualities (gunaih) 
hejustfied his name ARTHAPATI; and this ARTHAPATI 
was foremost among the honest men (W.l, 2). His son was 
DHANAPATI who was learned, honest and foremost among 
the good Brahmanas ; and HARIYAMSA was the son of 
this DHANAPATI and he was also of good character (pL II, 
p. 2, /Z.l— -S). This HARIV AMS A was generous (Vadanya, 
ibi i L3) [®] XXX learned and foremost among the good 
Brahmanas {/I, 3, 4). To this Brahmana was made the gift of 
[the lands described later on] by the king. One Ranaka (a 


Exoeptiog * Bipustoma * no other word of the fifth lino yields any mean- 
ing. 

The line beginning with Dorddanda and ending with Kandita or JS^dita 
could not be properly tzanslated ; the meaning of the word Dorddanda as well 
as it thanda^dorddanda is clear ; and if the word next following is sara, then 
the meaning of it will be * Power ’ ; but the last word is difficult to intixpret sa 
there Is no snoh word Kandita or Rmdita in the rooabnlary of the Sanskrit 
language* 

C*3 As to what Madhyadesa signifies was disoussed in connection with other 
plates in the previous numbers of the Journal. The very name HasHgrama also 
odoprs in many other platea» from which village the Brfthmanas came to be 
settled in the Sambalpur traot. 

C^3 After the word tadanya there are five letters which have not been propel^ 
ly deeipbeved* I suggest thtm tobeJDana swasca* 
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gontieman doseended from the Baj family) was in clterge of 
the villages V&hulA; Bendakii Jamar&pura and SiihhijpiLra and h^ 
while residing at Dharmmapura had un^^r his oontrol the 
PATAKAS (the representatives of the trade-guilds) of two 
villages (UbhayapAtakau^ I, 6). The gift was made of the land 
with 1 well defined boundaries on all sides, with the object of 
acquiring and enhancing (vivfddhaye) fame and piety (Z.6) ; and 
this was done on an auspicious day or 6ithi according to Sastric 
rituals {IL 6, 7). The gifted village is bounded on the east by 
the lands of the village Maharapura and there is a stone to 
demarcate the boundary (pasana Fariccheda, /.8) ; on the south 
and the west there are lands of the village Kopasimha demarcated 
by stones (paspnah paricchinnah) and it is bounded on the 
north by the river Tel {II , 9, 10). This description of the bounda- 
ries of the village is hereby engraved in this copper-plate grant 
(L 10) n. The enjoyment of the village will be over all lands 
and water and will be free from all undue exactions (pi. 3, 
p. 1, l.l)» [In the next portion of the first line certain defined 
rights have been conferred in respect of profits derived from 
Maud trees (madhuka) and mango-groves (amravana) ; but as 
all the letters could not be deciphered a full translation could not 
be given. The inference is made from the use of the word 
iaUama and from the purport of the line next following.] The 
donee will have to pay the half of ^ that * every year {I, 2). The 
rulers of the country will not be entitled to realize anything 
more {IL 2,8). Those who will be kings of the country in future 
should respect this grant, for it is wrong to make resumption 
knowing [or more properly hearing {srabandt)"] what the munis 
or sages have enjoined {L 4). [Then follows the imprecatory 
verses up to srimat in the ninth line which being very 
familiar need not be translated]. [This is declared by]® one 

[*] Of the word MjalostAala the fiirtl three lettere are the tenth line of 
reverse side the second plate. 

C*] ^ama means * tsme and glory ^ and avaxanadhina In nominative ease 
means * one living under the shelter of or in the employ of the Idiig.’ Tlie 
portion in [ ] in the translation it what shoald be nnderstood from the 
context. 
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under the glorious protection of Kanaka -Bhanja* In the third 
year of his (Kanaka Bhan ja^s (rdsfra era this copper-plate charter 
is inscribed {IL 9, 10) [Though four letters after are not 

quite legible the purport is quite clear]. He who willdisposseso 
the donee^ transgressing the sacred laws^ will be begotten by a 
donkey upon a s.iw which mnves about the iirtkas or fkdfB for 
filth {IL 10^ 11). [Then we turn over tojthe text on the outer side 
of plate III]. Hngraved (utkirnana) is the charter (anu^as&nam) 
which has three folds (trayatala) or three plates {L 1). It is 
written or engraved by one who is skilful in the art (nipunena 
+ iti) and who is by name (namna) Visnu {L ^). 
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1.— The Bodh Gaya Plaqae< 

By Vincent A- Sntitli, M.A.. X.C.a (R«td.) 

Dr. Spooner assumes {ante volume I, page 1) as a mattef 
needing no proof that the temple depicted on the terracotta 
from the Kumrahar ruins near Bankipore, part of the site of 
Pataliputra, is the Bodh Gaya shrine, and that the figure is 
^^unquestionably the oldest drawing of this building in eiis-' 
fence.^^ iTie assumption evidently is based on the facts that 
the plaque depicts a; tall straight-lined temple, containing art 
exposed seated image of Buddha and surrotinded by a railing 
and a crowd of subsidiary dtipaa. The railing and the subsidiary^ 
ttvpas are of no account, because many important monuments 
possessed accessories of the same kind. 

But does the figure on the plaque agree with the record of 
the Bodh Gaya temple ? The most remarkable feature of the' 
delineation is the top member, consiefting of complete ntupa 
with fivefold Is there any reason for supposing that the 

Bodh Gaya shrine was ever surmounted by such a structure ? 

The earliest detailed description available is that recorded by 
Hiuen Tsatog (Yuan Chwang), who spent altogether about ten 
years in Bihar, between A.D. 637 and 642. It is necessary to* 
see wha^ he says, as reported! in the condeiised version by 
Watters (II, 116). 

" This temple,^' the pilgrim observes, ^Vas made of bricks and 
eoated with lime ; it had tiers of niches with gold images ; its 
four walls were adorned with exquisite carvings of pearl strings 
and genii ; on the roof was a gilt copper amalaka ; connected 
with the east side of the temple were three lofty halls, one 
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behind another; the woodwork of theee halls was adorned with 
gold and silver x^vings and studded with preeious jrtones of 
various colours, and an open passage through them comnamiii-f 
cated with the inner chamber. On the left-hand side of the 
outside door of these halls was an image of Kuan-tzu-tsai Pus% 
and on the right, one of Tzu-shi (Maitreya) Pusa, each made of 
silver and above ten feet high. 

On the site of the temple there had once stood a small 
chaitya (or temple) built by Asoka. The present temple had 
been built by a Brahman (the legend follows) : — 

^ ...The image he had made represented the Buddha as he 
sat under the Bodhi tree in the act of pointing to the earth and 
telling Mara that the earth should bear him witness.^' 

Similarly, Beal (Heeordsj II, 118) says ; — 

^ The whole is surroiinded [sicj read ^ surmounted by a 
gilded copper amalaJca fruit. In the fhirkara (page 120) they 
found a beautiful figure of Buddha in a sitting position, the 
right foot uppermost, the left hand resting, the right hand 
hanging down.^^ 

These passages clearly establish three propositions, namely,— 

(1) The temple seen by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh 

century was the immediate successor of the small 
shrine built by Asoka. No intermediate structure 
intervened. 

(2) The temple was crowned by a gilt copper dniaHaha^ not 

by a with fivefold hti, 

(3) Buddha was seated cross-legged in the Ihumi^sparM 

or earth-touching attitude with his right hand 
hanging down and the finger pointing to call the 
Earth to witness. 

Dr. Spooner guesses that the plaque may be of Kushan age, 
the first or second century of the Christian era. It may or may 
not be ; but assuming the correctness of the guess, the pilgrim^s 
text forbids the assumption that the temple seen by him can be 
crowned by a cmnplete ^iupa with fivefold iti. 
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So far as I can cm iaake out from the photo^jA; the i^ht 
hand of Buddha on the plaque is raised in the attitude of blessiiig 
or giving, and is not banging down. 

Thus, in two essential points the plaque does %ot suit the 
Bodh Gaya temple. 

Again, Dr. Spooner rashly identifies the two figures outside 
the cell of the temple on the plaque with the silver images seen 
by Hiuen Tsang. 

But those images were on the right and left of the outside 
door of the three lofty halls, a structure distinct from the temple, 
and apparently connected by a passage with it, if the words 
"inner chamber refer to the temple. In that respect, too, the 
identification fails. 

The plaque was found at Fataliputra, not at Bodh Gaya, 
and it seems to me probable that it may represent one of the 
great temples at Fataliputra. There is no reason to deny that 
one of them may have been built with a straight-lined steeple. 
Nothing is known about the details of their architecture. 

The above argument, it will be observed, is in no way 
dependent on the identification of the existing temple, as restored 
by Mr. Beglar, with the temple seen by Hiuen Tsang. My criti- 
cisms simply deal with the fact that the representation on the 
plaque does not agree with the description recorded by the pilgrim, 
whose language forbids the hypothesis that an earlier temple, 
crowned by a stupa with fivefold hti had ever existed. 

While 1 do not suggest for a moment that the plaque actually 
represents the temple at Ti-lo-shi-ka (Tiladaka) described by 
the pilgrim (Beal, II, 103; Watters, II, 105), description of 
that structure agrees as well with the plaque as that of the Bodh ' 
Gaya 'temple. But in neither case is the agreement complete. 
Watters writes : — 

"At the head of the road [or 'passage^], through the middle 
gate were three temples {ching^she) with disks on the roofs and 
hung with small bells ; the bases were surrounded by balustradea 
[i.e., ^ railings ^], and doors, Irindows, beams, walk, and staitu 
were ornamented with gilt work in relief. The middle tem]^ 
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bad a stone [ ^ enect * in Beal] image of the Buddha thirty feet 
high ; the left-hand one had an image of Tara Bodhisattva ; and 
the right-hand one had an image of Avalokitesrara Bodhisattva ; 
these three images were all of bronze/^ 

To sum up. I am of opinion that the temple depicted on the 
plaque cannot be identified with any approach to certainty. It 
does not agree with Hiuen Tsang^s description of that buildings 
and there is no sound reason for believing that the representation 
on the plaque is the oldest drawing of the JBodh Gaya temple. 


Il.--Reply to Mr. Vincent Smith's Note. 

By D. B. Spooner, B-A., Ph.D. 

I am indebted to the Secretary for affording me an opportu- 
nity of commenting upon the criticisms with which Mr. Vincent 
Smith has honoured my short notice of the Bodh-Gaya plaque* 
The notice in question was intended merely as an explanation 
of the design selected by the Society for the cover of their 
Journal, and was, as Mr. Smith rightly infers, written on the 
assumption that the temple depicted on the plaque was indeed the 
temple at Bodh-Gaya. The adoption of the plaque by the Society 
was based upon the same assumption, and as the Society is familiar 
with the monument and has had access to the plaqUe, I had 
looked upon their adoption of it as confirmatory of my own opinion 
in regard to it. If I have taken the accuracy of this identi- 
fication too much for granted, or if I have expressed myself 
too positively on the subject, I can only express my regret for the 
circumstance. I must admit that there is no absolute proof that 
the two buildings are the same, but I may nevertheless maintain 
that of all the buildings known to us in Bihar to-day, the famous 
temple at Bodh-Gaya is far and away the most like this one 
which we see depicted on this plaque. If the Bodh-Gaya shrine 
were of an ordinary type, this would signify but little, possibly. 
In point of fact, it is a most unusual style, almost (I do not 
say quite) unique in India ; and it seems to me that this fact 
lends the visible and obvious resemblance between the two m 
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added weight. It is also cl^ from the plaque itsdf that the 
temple it depicts was one of great importance and celebrity^ in 
which again the agreement between the two is quite oorrectt An 
unimportant temple would not show either the extensive and 
costly railing round about it, nor this multitude of minor stupas, 
nor would there be such a column set up in front of it as this one 
which we see. I therefore do not agree with Mr. Vincent Smith 
that the rail and the Utile stupas should be summarily eliminated 
from consideration. It may be true, as he observes, that they are 
features common to other monuments of importance, but the 
fact remains that the only important Buddhist monument m the 
neighbourhood of Patna where these features actually do occur, 
is the great temple at Bodh-Gaya ; which does not seem to me 
an altogether negligible factor in the ease. When the type of 
temple is so unusual as this, and when the drawing here agrees 
so generally as it does with the one important monument of this 
period known to us in this region, it does not seem to me that 
the assumption under ehallengo is indefensible. That a residuum 
of doubt remains, however, may be admitted. Whether that doubt 
is quite so large as Mr. Smith makes out is perhaps less sure. 

His objection to my identification is based upon certain 
discrepancies between the figure on the plaque and the description 
of the Bodh-Gaya temple given by lliuen Tsang, particularly 
the fact that Hiuen Tsang tells us (1) that the roof was crowned 
with an amalaka, (2) that the image in it had its hand in the 
f/iumisparsa mudrd smi (3) that on the east of the temple there 
was a series of three subsidiary halls which do not appear upon 
our plaque. 

Now it seems to me that despite these discrepancies my 
identification may still be yight on either one of two quite 
possible hypotheses. Mr. Smith says that up to Hiuen Tsang^s 
time (middle of the seventh century) there had been only two 
temples at this site, (a) the one erected by Asoka and (i) the one 
built by some Brahman to replace the older one. It was the 
latter which the pligrim saw, and the account of which is held 
to be discrepsini with our plaq^ue. What precludes the possibmtjf 
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thftt tiiB temple <m the plaque is aetiiailjr <ftii older of the tiro ? 
We should remember that it is inscribed in Kharoshthii a 
script the MaxiryaB needi that it was recovered at Asoka^s 
capitsl and that it shows a ooltunn of generally Manrayan oharao- 
ter before the shrinCj and that while certainly an early plaque no 
lower limit for assignment has yet been fixed. The fact that 
Hiuen Tsang speaks of this older building as having been a 
Hale cbaitja can hardly be decisive against this possibility^ 
inasmuch as he certainly had no personal knowledge of it ; the 
actual railing which we see (of Sungan date) suggests the opposite^ 
and on purely a joriori grounds it is improbable that Asoka would 
have built either a small or an insigniticaut shrine at what has 
always been the holiest of Buddhist sites. There seems therefore 
a clear pombilit^ that the temple on the plaque is actually 
Asoka^s own. Such resemblance as is now discernible between 
it and the modern temple will in this case be explainable by 
" Amara having copied the general style of the original when 
he rebuilt it (a very natural thing to do), whereas the minor 
differences will also be accounted for. This seems therefore 
quite a possible alternative. 

A more probable one to iny mind is that the plaque depicts 
the actual structure which the pilgrim saw, but in an older form 
than when the pilgrim saw it. Mr. Smith accepts tentatively 
my guess as to the dating of the plaque in the second century^ 
and yet, while noting that Hiuen Tsaug^s visit fell in the 
seventh century, seems to assume that throughout this lengthy 
period of time, the temple of the Brahmin must have remained 
always in its pristine form. This is by no means necessarily so. 
Whether my date for the plaque be exact or not, the presence 
of Kharoshthi on It and its occurrence in the neighbourhood of 
Kushan coins, makes its relegation to the Kushan period not 
unreasonable, and there is certainly, so far as I see now, no 
positive evidence to put it later. If we say tentatively third 
oentuzy, we are hardly likely to be erring greatly in the upward 
direction t it may be older, though, than first appears. But 
aBowuig Mr. Smith one abided century and taking the third as 
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our upwaid limit in tUfoiBtrtiM leaves foor bandit years betwura 
the pilgriin^s visit and oorplaquek Is it waimntable to 
as Mr. Smith apparently dods, that no alteration or developiiieiit^ 
ecmld possibly have taken place in snch ah intervtSl ? I should 
suppose such a contention difficult. I am^ as 1 write these liu^ 
sitting in an ancient palace^ erected even less than this full period 
of time ago, and the utter and pathetic ruin wh»ch has over- 
whelmed the major part of it brings forcibly to mind the mean- 
ing of four centuries in India. Had such a temple as our plaque 
depicts been erected at Bodh-Gaya in the third or any previous 
century (and we do not know at all when the present tem 2 >le 
really was constructed originally)^ with a stupa upon its summit, 
and a fivefold hti, we may feel reasonably confident that long 
before Hiuen Tsang arrived, so exposed a portion of the whole as 
this would have fallen into disrepair and quite conceivably have 
been replaced, with his amalaka. 1 do not see that any serious 
weight attaches, then, to this discrepancy. There is surely no 
proof at all that the amalaka was part of the original design. 

An even stronger consideration of the same sort makes me 
donbt still more the decisiveness of the further feature in Hiuen 
Tsang^s description upon which Mr, Smith lays so much stress, 
namely, the three reputed halls upon tlie east side of the shrine. 
What the pilgrim tells us calls to mind the temple complex fami- 
liar to us in Orissa now, where we have the main iowor or sikhara 
and its porch (the jagamohan) and then in some cases further 
liaUs in front of both ; in all, a scries of four units in some 
instances, just as our pilgrim states. Mr. Siniih admits iliat the 
halls were distinct from the temple proper. Is not this admission 
dangerous for his argument ? Subsidiary halls like this, espe- 
cially when detached, are by no means necessarily contemporary 
with the monument. Indeed, I have the impression that they 
are even normally additions to it, and that in perhaps the majority 
of instances these disconnected halls are gradual accretions, added 
on from time to time. This is particularly true in the case of 
famous and important templp, where worship is performed ovi^ 
many centuries, and it is therefore especially conceivable iqft mfM 
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Wk tciaple as Bodii«Gaya in particular. Such would have been the 
usual development, for it was a settled custom to enlarge such 
shrine^, just as it was to extend old stupas by enveloping them. 
There is thus every possibility that these additional halls were no 
part of the original design, that they had not been erected when 
our plaque was made, but had been added at some point or points 
in the long interval of centuries between our document and 
Hiuen Tsang. To this second of his four objections, therefore, 
I personally attach but little weight. 

As for his third, I almost demur to having the Occurrence of 
the plaque at Pataliputra instead of at Bodh-Gaya itself counted as 
an argument against me. Such plaques are in their very nature 
meant to travel, if I am right in thinking them to be souvenirs of 
pilgrimage, and a neighbouring city like the capital is thus the 
most natural place in the world for such an object to be found. 
Was not the evidence of the Basarh seals, which show the name 
Vaisali^^ in their epigraphs, discounted by some scholirs for the 
very reason that they had been found right at Basarh itself ? On 
this analogy I should suppose myself at liberty to look upon the 
fiiidspot of our plaque as favourable to my argument, if anything. 
It certainly has, to my mind, no evidential value on the other 
side. 

For these reasons, therefore, I must crave permission to abide 
by my former judgment, and should do so quite unmoved were it 
not for Mr. Smithes fourth objection, regarding the posture of the 
hands, which strikes me as by far the most legitimate of all. The 
Shumispand mudrd is certainly what we should expect for 
Bodh-Gaya on the analogy of later art, aud it is clear from 
what Mr. Smith has quoted from the pilgrim that the image 
there did show this mudrd in the seventh centiuy. There are, 
however, so many possible or conceivable explanations for the 
difiereuoe here that I should hesitate to look upon this detail as 
absolutely decisive, where no other positive evidence exists. For 
instance, if the plaque is so early as I think, it is conceivable that 
the image dates from a period before these mudrd^ were fixed, for 
they are not absolutely determinate in our oldest work. There is 
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always the possibility of iiUKHJawte or careless work on the part 
of the engraver, in a country where mistakes occur in the spelling 
of even royal names in epigraphs, and there* is a remote possibility 
that the photograph misleads (for, being now on tonr, I am as 
dependent on it as is Mr. Smith himself). I do not doubt the 
correctness of his interpretation, though, and am considering the 
matter on the assumption that he is right. Even so, where 
reasonable explanations of this one discrepancy can be found, I 
should deprecate treating this detail as in itself conclusive. That 
it raises a certain degree of doubt, I willingly admit, and there- 
fore I say that, on the whole, I agree with Mr, Smith that the 
temple cannot be identified with perfect certainty. But I do not 
share the full measure ’of his doubt by 'any means, and stdl 
consider that In probability, the temple on the plaque is actually 
the temple which we know in modern form at Bodh-Gaya. If 
ever the inscrij)tion can bo read, the matter may be seltled once 
for all. 



111.— A New Explanation of tlie Couvade. 

By the Hon’ble Mr. C. H. Bomp&s, B.A., LC.S., formerly 
Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum. 

Your journal affords me ati opportunity of putting on record 
a Small fact which may be of permanent interest. It is known 
that among the Hos of the Kolhan the father after the birth of 
a child is isolated and is unclean in exactly the same way as the 
mother is.* I ornce asked a Ho why this was so, ho answered, 
Because the life has gone out of the man the Bengali word 
Jiban was used. 

This gives a clue to what seems to me a probable explan- 
ation of the custom of couvade which is found in so many 
parts of the world. For so widespread a custom we need an 
explanation founded on the very nature of things. When once 
the fact of paternity is recognized, it is not unnatural to 
consider the father as contributing the invisible spirit to the body 
which has grown in the mother^s womb. If the birth of the 
child’s body is a time of danger to the mother, the birth of the 
child'^B spirit may be equally dangerous to the paternal spirit. 
This is rather a different explanation from that which treats 
the custom as, in origin, an acknowledgment of paternity, 
though such an acknowledgment would actually be involved. 

Once the custom originates it may in certain localities 
leceive artificial developments in consequence of more artificial 
reasons being found for maintaining the custom, such as the 
diversion of evil influences from the mother. 

The answer in this case was more illuminating than that 
which I received from a Ho when I asked why the race was 

* It may be noticed that it is the Ho father who cute the umbilical cord of 
his new-bom child, and he ie the only male person who may enter the lyingdn* 
room during the eight daye of ceremonial impurity (bisi). He baa also to cook for 
bis wife during that period.— Editor. 
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divided into KiUis« Ho stated in atnazement and asked 
Chflikatile kipiringia ? hovT should we buy brides from^ 
each other if there were no w>gaz3Q.otu9 divisions ? This merely 
showed the importance attached to the practice of exogamy* 



11^.-~Viirt]ier Belies ef tiieOeppto Age* 

Za liis brt Fiesidential address. His Hoaoar tie Frcndest 
to sevosl copper axes and other relics of Sm Copper 
Age that had been brought to light through the agency of Hw 
Societjr. The seowch has b|^ continued and three pieeeaof 
orqpfer of a novel type have been forwarded to the Socirty by 
Hr. h. S. B. Cobden-Rameay, c.i.a., i.o.b., FoUtUnd Agent, 
Feudatory States of Orissa. They were fonnd with idx or seven 
ninflar pieces ofi. the bank of the Gu^ha river, at indlage 
Bhagr& Fir, in the M^ruibhanj State. The river washed away 
the bank and exposed the pieces of copper which were about 
a foot beneath the surface. No other remains or utensils were 
noticed at the place. The shape and general appearance of these 
pieces of copper can best be understood by reference to the 
dlustration on the opposite page. They were apparently 
intended for use as battle-axes, the ishaft being split at the end 
and the narrow neck of the axe-head firmly bound in the cleft. 
The large axe, (Fig. 1) which measures inches in length and 
lb| inches in breadth, may perhaps have been intended for cere- 
monial or sacrificial use. The other two measure respectively 19 
inches by 8} inches (Fig. S) andlOJ inches by 7 inches (Fig. 
The two first are about one-eighth of an inch in tbuskaoM and 
the third about one-twentieth of an inch The hugest and the 
smallest appear to have been sharpened at both ends and are both 
considerably oxidized. The other, which is but slig^y oxidized, 
has an edge on the small end only. These axes were aj^arently 
madbll^ casting or hammering out a roughly oval Auk of 
metal, shaa^poung the edges and th^ cutting out two mors 
w leM dici^ holes to form the neck. Hr. C. T. Treohmana, 
tov^m a description of the axes was 8mit» writes:— The 
A ^ impleiDmiits seems to he atraordinazy* In sadh 
apmtmu^ isolaicd finds it is difficult to get any dciaSs of 
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wq^ibug whidi may have aoeompaaied objecta. Cvfjjftnt 
Agb in Ennpe in wnne pineesi for iastuifiej Ireland An 
Swiss Lake dwellings, definitely preceded the Brenie Ag#!, 
hat fbere seems little evidence as yet to connect M»y 
Indian implements with Sniopeaa ones.” 



V.— The Date of Kalidasa. 

By B. C. Mozumdar, M.R.A.S. 

In his learned paj3er in this Journal (Vol. II, No. 1) 
relating to the date of Kalidasa, Mahamahopadhaya Haraprasad 
Shastri has advanced and supported the very theory which was 
brought to much prominence by Dr. Hoernlc in 1909 in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Pandit Shastri has neither 
referred to the • paper of Dr. Hoernle, nor has he taken into 
consideration the discussion which followed in criticizing the views 
of Dr. Hoernle. In the interest of truth I get over my feelings 
of delicacy to state that I took part in the discussion referred to 
above, and my proposition as to the time of Kalidasa was accept- 
ed by many scholars to be correct. I beg to note it that such 
an eminent scholar as Mr. Vincent Smith has accepted my date 
and has referred to my paper {JM.A.S., 1909, pp. 731 — 739) 
at page 304 of the third edition of his Early History of 
India.^^ 

It is now admitted on all hands that Kalidasa must have 
flourished after 420 A.D. and some time before 580 A.D. when 
the poet Subaiidhu is likely to have flourished. Now if it ean be 
shown that Kalidasa did not flourish during the time of Yasodhar- 
man^ my proposition, that the literary career of Kalidasa extended 
from the time of Kumar Gupta I. to the early part of the reign 
of Purogupta, must be accepted. This is exactly what I tried 
to show in my paper referred to above. The political condition 
of India of the time of Yasodharman, on which the arguments 
of Pandit Shastri are principally based, makes it pretty clear that 
Kalidasa'^s reference to the Indian Rajas in the sixth canto of 
the Raghuvamsa and his description of the expedition against 
the Huns in the fourth canto militate against the theory of 
Pandit Shastri. 
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It will not be denied that the Huns confiuered Gandh&ra by 
about 470 A.D., and previous to that time they were powerful 
in their settlements to the north and tp the north-west of the 
Gandhara country. Though Pandit Shastri has admitted it, 
I must point it out as a fact, of importance, that when during the 
last days of Baladitya, Yasodh^tTinan defeated Mihirakula, the 
Huns had their settlement in India proper and the town of 
Siallvot was the capital of Mihirakula. Is it not then quite 
clear that the expedition against the Huns as described by 
Kalidasa refers to the state of things as existed by about 
455 A.D, ? The Huns have beci. described by Kalidasa as 
foreigners like the Persians, and Raghu^s soldiers had to proceed 
further Dorth/^ (Kauverini disam), after having defeated the 
Persians, to meet the Huns in their own land (IV, 66 — 68). It 
cannot be conceived that the Huns in the time of Yasodhar- 
man published any account of their early movements through 
Persian teiritories to India to enable Kalidasa to give a descrip- 
tion of their then forgotten old settlement by ignoring their 
presence in India itself. 

Even if it be admitted that the ovcrlordship of the Magadha 
Rajas, as is found acknowledged in the sixth canto of Raghu- 
vaihsa, was but nominal, it cannot be said that the court poet 
of Yasodharman could make any mention of such ovcrlordship 
since Yasodharman never recognized it. We learn it from his 
Mandasor inscription that Yasodharman, far from acknowledging 
the overlordship of the imperial Guptas, most openly defied their 
authority. On reference to the sixth canto we find that the 
Baja of Ujjaini is only tliird on the list while Anga-raja, belong- 
ing very likely to the Lichhavi family, is second. Of the 
Samanta Rajas (Feudatories of the Magadha Rajas) no doubt the 
Raja of Ujjaini is described as the leader, but all the same he is 
buta«/ar before the moon (VI, 22), Could such description 
by Kalidasa be pleasing to Yasodharman; who declared himself 
superior to the imperial Guptaji ? 
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It is met with in the epigraphic as well as other records 
of Ceylon that a Simhalese poet who died in the year B24 was 
honoured by being given the title Kalidasa during bis lifetime. 
Mr. Parkar's history of Ceylon which is the latest and the 
best work on the subject, records it that KumSra Dhatu Sena, 
the then ruler of the country, died by self-immolation in the 
year 524 on the funeral pyre of the Simhalese poet Kalidasa, 
as the loss of his poet friend was unbearable to him. Dhatu 
Sena reigned from 515 to 524 A.D. I need hardly add that 
for a poet of Ceylon to get the title Kalidasa some time between 
515 and 524 our Kalidasa must have flourished earlier than 
600 A.D, 



VI.— Reply to Mr. B. C. Maznmdar’s 

Note. 

By Mahamahopadhaya Haraprasad Shastri* 

The theory of Babu Bijay Chandra Mazumdar amounts to 
this : — 

Kalidasa found the Huns to the north of Persia^ their original 
home ; and he must have, therefore, lived before the Huna invasion 
of India in 455 A.D. But Raghu did not find the Huns to the 
north of Persia. He found them on the Indus, the river Sindhu. 
After subduing Persians and Yavanas he proceeded towards the 
north ; there he let loose his horses on the Indus and there he 
found the Hunas. So the Huna settlement was then on the 
banks of the Indus ; i.e., after their expulsion from Central India. 
The word Tattra there seems to be significant after the 
mention of SindUu. 

The Guptas governed their distant provinces by officers 
appointed by themselves. They had a governor at Kathiawad, 
who repaired the dam of the lake Sudarsana. From this it would 
seem that places like Avanti and Mathura, which were nearer 
home, were also governed by officers ; and these governors could 
not be placed on an equal footing in the Swayambara assembly 
with the Gupta emperors. It was after the expulsion of the 
Hunas, when the governors had assumed independent or semi- 
independent positions, that they could be so placed. 

Mr. Mazumdar thinks that Kalidasa was the court poet of 
Yasodharma Deva. But there is no evidence for it. On the 
other hand, Vasula, the son of Kakka, was employed to write his 
panegyric and he may have been the court poet. KalidSsa was 
at that time a poet of established reputation and ho would not 
serve a newly rising military leader. The other contention of 
Mr. Mazumdar is equally unfounded, viz., that Yasodharma never 
recognized the authority of the Guptas. Yasodharma does not 
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style himself as an independent power, he does not assume the 
titles of Porama, Vattaraka,etc.,etc. Though master of territories 
much beyond Gupta empire, he calls them Gupta Nathas ; thus 
showing his reverence for his nominal masters. 



NOTES OP THE QUARTER « 

1, — Minutes of a meeting of the Council 
held on Wednesday, the 28th June, 
1916, at the Hon’ble Mr. Oldham’s 
house at Bankipore. 

Present : 

L The llon^ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham^ I.C.S-., 
in the Chair, 

2. K. P. Jayasvval, Esq., M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

3. S. Sinlia, Esq., Bar-at-Law. 

4. Baba S. C. Roy, M.A., B.L. 

(1) The mii)utes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

(2) Considered a list of 14 applicants for ordinary member- 
ship. licoolvedi that they be elected. Their names are given 
below : — 

1 . Kumar Shanli Shekhareswar Ray, The Ratankar, Seaside, 

Puri. 

2. G. C. Lathbury, Esq., Giridih, E.LR. 

3. Raja Dharanidhar Indra Deo Deb, Feudatory Chief, Boiiai 
State, P.O. Bonaigarh (Orissa). 

^i'. Babu Keshi Misra, B.A., Zamindar and Sub-Manager, 
Raj Darbhanga, P.O. Hayaghat. 

5. Maulvi A. K. Abdur Razzak, B.A,, S] ecial Inspecting 
Officer for Muhammadan Education in the Chota Nagpur 
Division, Ranchi. 

fi. Babu Rajani Nath Ghosh, M.A., Assistant Head Master 
of the Patna Collegiate School, Bankipore. 

7, Maulvi A. N, Muhammad Ali Hassan, M.A., Assistant 
Head Master of the Palamau Zilla School, Daltonganj. 

8. Rai Sahib Kedar Nath Das Gupta, B.A., Head Master 
of the Purulia Zila School,^ Purulla. 
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9. Maulvi Manzur Rasul^ Assistant Master in the Pumlia 
Zila School, Pnrulia. 

10. Babu Sashi Bhushan Bose, M.A.^ Barganda (Giridih). 

11. Babu Narayan Prasad Mahanti, B.A., Assistant 

Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, Banohi. 

1^. Babu Dhanapati Banerji, M.A., B.L., Pleader, Puri. 

IS. H. B. Meredith, Esq., B.A, I.C.S, Subdivisional Officer, 
Beguserai. 

14. J. Maclean, Esq., M. A., l.E.S., Inspector of Schools, 
Patna Division, Bankipore. 

((3) Resolved that the following gentlemen bo elected 
Honorary Members of the Society 

!• William Crooke, Esq,,' B.A,, I.C.S. (Retd.), Langton 
House, Charlton Kings^ Cheltenham (England) . 

2. Prof. William Ridgeway, M.A., Sc.D., F.B.A., LL.D., 
Litt. D., Disney Professor of Archseology and Brereton, 
Reader in Classics in the University of Cambridge, 
Cains College, Cambridge, Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 

(4) Read a letter dated the 12th April, 1916, from the 
Honorary Treasurer requesting that an allowance of Rs, 1 5 per 
month be granted to his clerk for performing the clerical duties 
in connexion with the accounts of the Society. Resolved^ that 
the allowance be sanctioned with efEect from the 1st May, 1916. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

.—Seven Copper-plate Records of Land 
Grants from Dhenkanal. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad Shastri, M.A., C.I.E. 

In May 19J6 seven copper-plate grants were sent to me for 
decipherment by Ilis Hoiiour Sir Edward Gait, Lieutenani.- 
Goveriior of Bihar and Orissji. The plates are single ones, and 
the lot contains five grants of the Sulki family, one of a queen 
named Tribhuvana Mahadevi, and another of a local ruler named 
Jaya Simha. The grant of the Sulki family contains one record of 
Banastambha who is known to us from the grants of his son Kul- 
astambha ; one, a new one of Knlastambha, who is already known 
to us from his Puri [ ‘ ] and Talcher [^ ] grants and three of a new 
ruler named Jayastambha. The grants of Tri})huvana MahadevI 
and Kulastambha were received before the others. According to 
the information supplied by the present Chief of Dhenkanal, these 

C*3 Journal of the Aeiatio Society of Beogal, 1895, part I, page, 183ff. 
Epigraphia Indioa, Yol Xll, page 156. 
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two plates were washed out of a field called Bhim Nagan Ga^h 
together with 26 Muhammadan silver coins^ close to the Brah- 
man! river in the year 1896. According to the tradition current in 
Dhenkanal^ this Bhim Nagar! Gadh was the Dandapat^ i.e.^ capital 
or royal residence of Anahga Bhima Deva. It is also said that 
Anafiga Bhima Deva referred to this place in a speech as the 
capital of the Kesari Kings. Of the remaining five plates three 
were being worshipped together with an image of Raghunatha 
(i.e., Rama Chandra) in a temple in the village of Sanda about 
18 miles north-west of the capital of the Dhenkanal State. The 
remaining two were found at Kander Siihha, a place close to 
Patrapada on the opposite bank of the Brahman! river. The place 
is opposite Bhim Nagari Gadh. 

A.— The Grant of Ranastambha. 

The inscription is incised on a single plate of copper measur- 
ing 6*9" by 5*5". There is a seal to the left of the inscription but 
the impression on it is no longer legible. There are thirty-three 
lines of writing on the plate of which nineteen lines are on the 
obverse and fourteen on the reverse. The characters vary 
from *2" to *3". The inscription has been very clumsily incised 
and the letters are indistinct and shapeless. The inscription 
records the grant of the village of Kolampohka in the Kodaloka 
Mandala by one Ranastambha Deva, evidently a subordinate ruler, 
as his titles are MahSsamantadhipati, Samadhigatapanchamaha- 
sabda. Details about his genealogy are not given. The grant 
was issued from Kodaloka and the donee was Bhatta Sudarsana 
of the Gautama gotra and a student of the V&jasaneya SakhS. 
The grant was issued in the year 33 of an unspecified era. The 
eulogy .is composed by Bhoga Kalyana Deva and incised by 
Dhana. 

The nose of ga and of ia has a big triangle instead of a knob« 
The dental m has two limbs, the left-hand limb has a curve 
at the lower end and a vertical line in the upper end, the right- 
hand limb is a vertical line ; they are joined by a horizontal 
mMra. The ya has a big protruberant belly, i.e., the lower part 
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of the left hand limb is a big curve. The/a is like the English B« 
The long u is uniformly replaced by short ii in this. The palssogra- 
phy might be described as of the tenth centpry. The next four 
grants belong to the same century. 

I edit the grant from the original plate. 

1 ^ differ 

ftW 

3 [w] 








vx ^ 

6 JTtmftniTnTTysim : to - 

8 I W tfHyPt s gf i hifin I ?wTOTr«r5?r »rfT 

9 TOR^wnr [it] irerfitv iw [’yft] tot^ [n] ir& 


10 ^ f?rf^iTi^ nTFsr : ’crrtrtiwFJTWT^sTfTfJrfTr toW n - 

11 \ nlwTTTOm^si TOsnftnrt i wfir : mrniire - 

12 fwcjT t)T<PTfl?HTP^ - 

18 Tfi TOSTTOrerfii (irwH irq«4Dii 

15 mnrcyrrf^TOTO: irif’yf^^^i^’inTf^fTOnTOi’Swin* 


[ ‘ ] Correct form fIC 2 T«tt 
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lj6 ftrT^?p9i *rira{i^JTnWwJTTrs'w*Tm i wt 

17 t wimfir^TTm»fT«r wESTtfirf 

18 ^ 1 ^rarf^^'^Tiii ?i,n 

«iw- 

19 I w wi5i^ ssTn-’r^^rfl I 

20 ^JfjnrPiwrM 

21 ^ ^rfmrwRTt?! ?rer n>nf«|ff »t - 

22 ^ 1 irR- rm ^ 

5n€ - 

BTWsi 1 «nwl4i H g fXTPrf ?([T% ^ »nr 

25 % •. I ^ tw6t^: i «R*r ?re?T ?iTr 

26 ^ ?i?*ra^n^ [«] ’Esi^f tiT^ ^ «r1 is^ wgvrftr^ [i] «- 

27 ^7^ f^iK^T : ^ Tmt It niJimt ?jfw.sw 

28 *1*^ [I j ^TflT^wwTfa ^n^mj^^rsr : w 

29 ^ [•] n : Ti^^fa xnf^ : [ i] I’sr^g. iri8iwi*fp6 - 

tnwnj [I] 

30 tfa <«wq t f(!ny;jif«i t »g <i?|gt t f«raJf*i''fl5=p«i [i] 

31 fnr 5^ *. [»] 

32 ^ f«fam [ * ] Hlfirwnnirfiitfe 

m 

83 wvsm’mwm 

[ ^ ] Perhaps the correct form is 
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Translation. 

A 

(Lines 1 — 9.) 

From Kodaloka^ — the inhabitants of which are saturated 
with the Influence of the goddess of prosperity, who is tied down 
l>y the profusion of honours and worship proffered to her — which 
cast into the shade the fame of other cities by the prowess of its 
mighly and prosperous Kings — the sky-licking temples of 
wliich, being washed white and einltilng light, illuminates all 
sides of horizon.— King Eanastambhadeva in the best of 
his health, the lord of all feudatory chiefs, the master of the five 
great sounds, devoted to tlie worship of the feet of his parents, 
a great worshipper of Mahesvara, the refuge of truth— who 
navigates the dark river of the enemy-force with ease — who is 
a Ka^ipbrh(J^ 1o those who in great fright take ref uge with him— 
and who is the possessor of great merit through his devotion to 
Gods, Brahmanas and Gurus — who humbled down bad charac- 
ters through his j^owess — duly honours, reminds and orders the 
present and future Eaja snakas Eajaputtras, groat feudatories, 
guilds, tribes and assemblies in the village of Kolampafika, 
situate in this district : 

(Lines 10—20.) 

Be it known to you that this village has a small area and 
has, in its vicinity and adjoining to it, the revenue-paying, fruit- 
ful lands of the village of Bhaumasmaka, the boundaries of which 
were settled by my father, as being to the west of Mvipya, and 
from south all round surrounded by Jodapathana and other landi- 
both of them (the village Kolampanka and the adjoining lands) 
are given by me free of rents and all other imposts by making our 
Kuladevata (family goddess) Bhagavati Stambhesvari Bha- 
ttarika, a witness, on a copper-plate grant, as long as Ihc sun 
and the moon abide, to Bhat^ Sudrsana Deva, a student of the 
Vajasaneyasakha, a scion of the Gautama gotra, with a view to 
jthe increase of merit of father, mother and self, with a view 
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that Vedic sacrifices maj be performedi with a view that worship 
may be offered to men^ Gods^ Br&hinanas^ Gums and guests, 
and also with a view that fire-offerings, recitation of the Vedas, 
repetition of prayers, and practice of austerities may be per- 
petuated. 

(Lines 21—28.) 

Whoever, either bom in my family or in other families, 
maintains this gift, will have his family perpetuated in pros- 
perity and power, but whoever acts otherwise will lose his 
kingdom and die issueless. Therefore from motives of religion 
and from respect to myself you should maintain this. 

Lines 23 — 31 contain usual imprecatory verses. 

(Line 32 to the end.) 

Sumvat 33, Kartika, baddhi, — this eulogy is written by 
BhogI Kalyas Deva and incised by Mun^aka, the son of Dhana. 

B.— The Grant of Kulastambha. 

This grant is incised on a single plate of copper measuring 
T'l" by 6*6'^. A seal is attached to the top of the inscription, 
which is circular in shape. Its diameter is 2 '\ The impres- 
sion on the seal is divided into three parts by two horizontal 
lines. The upper compartment contains a crescent, the middle 
one the name of the King, Srikulastambha Deva^% and the 
lower one a deer couchant. There are altogether forty-four lines 
of writing on the plate, of which twenty-two are on the obverse 
and twenty-two on the reverse. The average length of ^the letters 
is *2'^ to *3" and the characters do not differ much fromitte Talcher 

grant of the same prince *. The 
Epi. Ind., Vol.XlI, language of the grant is corrupt 

rwt i No. 20, pw 150. Sanskrit. The record gives the 

following genealogy ; — 

Vikramaditya. 

Banastambha. 


Eulastambha. 
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The relation of the donor to Banastambha is not eppessly 
stated. The record is not dated. It records the grant of the 
village of Jharabada in the Goyillo khanda * of the iSankhajoti- 
valaya Mandala to Bhatta Brihaspati, the son of Bhatta Bavi 
and the great grandson of Bhatta Sinha (Simha) who had migrated 
from the village Nidhati in the middle country. The donee 
belonged to the Kasyapa gotra, with three Rishis who are not 
named^ as his pravaras^ and was a student of the M&dhyandina 
branch of the Tajurveia. 

The name of the family Sulki is not mentioned in this record 
but the goddess ‘ Stambhesvari ^ is named in L. 3, Kulastambha 
is styled Maharaja in this grant and as the lord of all Oon^as 
(Gondsj Sakalagondamabadhinatha). His only other title is 
Samadhigatapanchamahasabda, one who has attained the five 
great sounds^ a title very often applied to feudatory chiefs. 

I edit the record from the original plate. 

1 Bsrf 

2 fCTTvrwr : [ I ] 

8 HKHWd [ I ] 



4 ^ wft : [ I ] 

5 f?ra : 





•.[n] 


(Here lines have been omitted in the grant. 
Plate C. ) 


*. I C I ] 

•. [’■nr] ^ *. 

5W1- 
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«r [•] s 
’fhn 

9 s’^^rrcfiT^ : i [ i ] 

^^^JTTwWrfcf- 

10 tfortri *. 
TOsrowFTOfrfsrf^fjira : i 

ftiaiFHflii 


11 : 

^[WCTj^TIW nnT[T%] ; [ II ] 

^ ^igm 

f^J15iT ?i ; [ I ] 

13 TfraftKim^ 

14 



[Ij 


TT 


15 FIT ?T«ihGll>il «rit% ^W': ^Tf§iT ^I^FT*. 


16 




^7 ^:f»J 

xrrwiT^ <^*irw i F r faiyffg T g s? : i ^r®- 

18 ® wiriTTar ^ graft 

19 Bft *. Kic(g |FPT ft^n:Fm4^ ci: *tW Tm- 

ao ai ; ?^w«n:«i^»m«np’ng[JTOJnan 

21 ii?i^fT[«r]«TTsrfiT ?T«rT!»iT9rTaTrf«T#r tlwrfir>rfk®T 

22 frara^T" 


Eevbkse, 


28 aiTf^pati ^ [ • ] ifrfiirft- 
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25 *r«jT«m TiTv*! vr stIwj : 

26 sn «TT^'PC«w : ^^flTTmftjRftTT tr^: w 

v» 

27 ^RTSvixnTKra fOTfs- 

28 frr5?rf5=^’rawf«nWr vt- 

29 ^ftpfxnA^ra [^] v^ | 

30 5i5r«rtfrfw|^^ 

81 f^jwarnawf^ «JirT?m : msran^ 

82 sr^'nt^nW nnft?vn’En^^t(^^ ^• 

33 ftniftrcTi^r ^ 

34 ^T ?j^Pli?n^i**i7Ti?l?T «^f?T iin 

3f) mfra'fl??! : n^^VWin ^ w> 

36 n^\ ^wreirfxt tn^?n n Tivn ^ 

37 ^ TT??m: I 

^ ', »,ftf siij’E^fh [ I ] 

39 Tn ^ iTOfii^n^Tf^fiT : L i ]’ 

irear *155? «iTr w6??eT»*i 

40 ?wr ?i'?T w' II 

*rw^«ii«imf T ? :: xr;c^^ fn xnf^ i 

41 TT : [ I j g^v nPMHjW T^»w* twi^vnsm^- ii 

42 Tl ^ ymT^IT ^ Vltcl [ I ] 

43 tp5?raii 

^ TTT^rar « 

44?r [:i]: 

^ «rT^.; '. w«ip?l i 
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Translation. 


(Lines 6.) 

Victory to Girisa ! whose foot-lotus is pressed by the diadems 
of Gods^ Siddhas and Vidyidharas, and who is shining with his 
tawny, matted hair, illuminated by the rays of the moon, his 
crest jewel. 

In the family of 6ulki, there was a king, the destroyer of 
his enemies, famous as Vikramaditya, who obtained a most 
gracious boon from Stambhesvari, who oppressed his enemies by 
his increasing prowess. (Here two lines have been omitted. 
Lines 6 — 19 are common to this grant and the next with but 
slight and unimportant modifications.) 

(Lines 19—36.) 

The king in health, duly honours, intimates and orders, the 
present and future Bajanakas, Bajaputtras, great feudatories, 
kumaramatyas, antarafigas and others, lords of districts and 
holders of jurisdictions in this mandala, whose boundaries include 
Sankhajotivalaya . Be it known to you that on a copper- 

plate grant I give away the village Jhadabfidd, situate in the 
district of Goilla, with its boundaries, with all rights, free from 
all imposts, properly acquired and properly managed, with land, 
water and forests, clearly defined in all its four boundaries, to 
Bhatta Brhaspati, a devout worshipper of Visnu, the son of 
Bhata Bavi, and the great grandson of Bhata Siha, a student 
of the Madhyandina SakhS of the Yajurveda, a scion of the 
Kasyapa gotra with three pravaras, who has come out from the 
village Nidhati in the middle country, with a view to the 
increase of merit of father, mother and self, for doing honour to 
Visnu Bhattaraka, on the occasion f VMuvasamkrantL You 
should maintail! this grant out of respect for religion and for 
myself and out of respect for our family goddess Stambesvari 
Bhat&rika^ Whoever bom in my family or in another does 
this, will increase his posterity and prosperity. Therefore you 
should maintain from motives of your own w^are. 
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The rest of the mecription ie taken up with the uiiial 
impreoatorj verses from the Dharmalastnis, 

0.«-Onuit of Jaankotaaslilia Oova* 

The grant is incised on a ^single plate of copper measuring 
10'3'^bj 7*2'^ There is no seal and the place for the seal^ a 
circular projection to the left of the inscription^ is vacant ; it 
measures 2-7^ by 2*1*^. The characters are 7'S" in height* 
The letters are very neatly incised. The language is corrupt 
Sanskrit. There are altogether twenty-one lines of writing on 
the plate^ of which seventeen are on the obverse and four on the 
reverse, ^he record mentions that there was a king named 
Kulastambha of the l^ulki family. His son was Banastambhai 
and Banastambha's son was Jayastambha. The genealogy is 

Kulastambha 

Banastambha 

Jayastambha 

The grant was issued from Eodaloka, which is same as Kodala 
of the Talcher grant. Jayastambha is mentioned as a devout 
worshipper of Siva. He is styled Maharaj&dhiraja, the lord 
offall Oondrars (6onds)| and master of the five great sounds. 
The inscription records the grant of the village of Chand* 
rapura in the Kofikula Khanda of the GoilU Visaya of the 
Kodaloka Maodala^ tea Brahmana named Vavanai who belonged 
to the Sancjilya gotra^ whose pravaras were Asita and Devalui 
who was a student of Kauthuma Sakha of the Chandoga Chara^Ej 
who was the son of Khambho^ and the grandson of the Bhatta 
Futra Nirv&na; who had migrated from Kolafica. Kolafica is 
mentioned in the genealogical works of Bengal as the place from 
which King Adisura obtained Brahmanas versed in the Vedas. It 
has not been met with in Epigraphio records before and its iden* 
tification is not certain. Various theories have been put forward 
none of which are trustworthy. The record is not dated either in 
any era or regnal year. It was incised by the merchant ( Vwiika) 
Uvarn. 
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I edit the inscription from the original plate. 

1 ^ ^ WZrfH C *, I ] 

ilftFRfjDH^gHiraiflrM fltftn *. [ II ] 

2 *ffl:!rnwi5rT^ ; [ : ] fqmft [ : ij 

ifcT ^fcTiT 1 : ] 

[ ; II 3 


[ : ] 53% 5 


'[*,1] 


^ *r [ ' ] sTTWsr 

; [ II ] 

?f 

4 [: ] 4*1 nt TJir^jcw ?[f4 *, [ 1 ] 

;? g7®«nfsP7rafkc»T [ : ] »iw^T?fr ?nf«n ttr : [»] 

5 trsnrarf^^ [; i ] 

«[Tf4^nf5cra^5iT?^ 3rf4 

(> [ II ] 

cT ^ Igcil : TTCTsKHT^snW’^fir* »T- 

3 [ *. I ] 

^r? 5 l 4 tlTt [ T ] T[%? 5 rafe- 

7 [ H ] 

[ T J fWf 3 [ T ] ^ 

8 " ^ ^ ^ : I ] 

9 win%‘5rr.^mfipT?f : xr^irrrare : 

fra4t 

10 ir^%' TT0T»PRi:T0'O^: *l ' f \ < ll T0 » W f U T l iqian 

!nnrt wirnsiTwiftr 

11 '^*rTfti*rfsi0Tft3r : ^iTH’ffSf^Brft^nr 
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12 iwst iia [ q ] ^TiMyRnyiTliwiPiN*! 


: ■srnnq wr - 

[ T ]»lfW 

15 'asj^cT? : ^ 8 (Jlmnc<n 

snsTarrI;*! ^f^[^]*^T«T**riT3!j‘s(f’i''Si^w : 5i^ ^ srvift 


13 


14 


16 gr^jrei ?TT«Taiwfsra??T m^sjrT^frrfWfisici : 

^tfhin^«r*n [ i J 

17 [ I ] 

TTsifir ?nRTf^ : [ i ] 

w ^ w w ?r?T iir^* [ II ] 

JTTRj [ T ] waiwi ^4 


Reverse 

18 tnftfg ; [ 1 ] 

’S^cTI TR^cWT ^ T>rfH [ I ] 

’sfsreRrt wftr^ST fqn^ T xpsRT t II ] 

^TT^rrfjt fiira 

19 ^ ?rTV ^ ^ ?iir : [ I ] 

»R^f*r*if5icpef«n ?nwg : [ ii ] 

[T] 

20 «rr^ *n*iv^^TfpiHsr<R : [ h ] 

[ I ] 

f^‘[’«l]9(,g)^T 
»rfT : qTcs^nr' ^ fq^an [ : « ] 

g gg lf<&R( qfti’s traRjrtiT ^’TiriT flftj^rwTwn flwiq* 
TOWfijfn 


2] 
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TrAndlation. 

C 

(Lines 1-— 16.) 

Victory to Oirisa I whose lotus feet are pressed by the 
diadems of Gods^ Siddhas and Yidyadharas and who is shining 
with his tawny, matted hair, illuminated by the rays of the 
moon, his crest jewel. 

In the family of Sulki, there was a king, the destroyer of 
his enemies, the famous and prosperous Kulastambha, who 
obtained a most gracious .boon from Stambhesvari, who op- 
pressed his enemies by his increasing powers. 

By means of temples, white as his own fame, forming, as it 
were, the only road for reaching the high heaven of Siva, looking 
bright, variegated, charming, shining and entertaining — he 
raised his reputation to heaven. 

He had a son named Ranastambha, a prosperous king and 
a peerless hero in the world, whose enemies fly on all sides 
frightened at the stroke of his brilliant sword — the frontal 
mark of the circle of kings shining like the moon, with the rays 
of his brilliant qualities— ‘which acted like the ear-ornaments, 
adorning the faces of the ladies of the quarters — which 
contracted the lotus faces of the wives of his enemies — 
and which pierced through the nocturnal darkness of rice. 
To him was born a son— who, by his prowes, scattered his 
enemies like clouds — who, by his might, smote the armies of 
all quarters — ^whose hands were always wet in the act of 
making gifts — who rose to great fame who was equal to 
the elephants of the quarters — who was learned, devoted to 
virtue, equal to Prithu in the world. (In this grant the reading 
is Jaga-Ripu, which is meaningless. The reading has been taken 
from B), and acquired prosperity by his prowess-— whose swords 
never got rusty— who frightened all his enem es by the strength 
of his gigantic arms— *who8e mind was devoted to the wo^rehip 
of the feet of the Gods, Brahma^as and Gurus— and whose 
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arms crushed the heads of elephaatSi belonging to his inTinoible 
enemies. , 

From Kodaloka he> Sri Maharajadhiraja Jayastambha Devaj 
a devoted worshipper of Mahesvara> master of the five great 
sounds, the lord of all the Gonds, in health, duly honours^ 
intimates and orders all future Eajanakas, Eajaputtras, great 
feudatories, Antarangas, King^s favourites and others, such as 
lords of districts, holders of jurisdiction with officers, holders of 
badges, feudatories at the head of country folks 

Be it known to you, that, thi village named Candrapura in 
the division of Konkula, connected with the district of Goilla 
in this mandala, the four boundaries of which have been fixed 
before, is given away, with all the boundaries, with all rights, 
with weavers, cowherds, fishermen and other tenants, along with 
fishery rights, hunting rights, rights of collecting tolls and ferry 
rights, free from all imposts — by committing the gift in 
writing on a copper-plate— as long as the sun and the moon 
abide — to Vavana, the son of Khambho, the son of Bhateputtri 
Nirvana, well versed in the threefold knowledge, a student of 
the Kauthumasakha of the Samaveda, a scion of the Sandilya 
Gotra, with Asita and Devala for his pravaras, who has 
migrated from Kolanca— — — with a view to the increase 
of the merits of father, mother and self. You should maintain 
this gift of mine. 

(The lines 17 — 21 are taken up with imprecatory verses.) 

Line 21. Incised by merchant Isvara. If letters have been 
dropped or over inserted, they will bear authority. 

D.— The Grant of Jayastambha. 

This inscription is incised on a very small plate of copper meas- 
uring 5’5" by 8*8", A seal was attached to the upper portion of 
this record but at present it is in a damaged state : it measures 
1" by 1*6 ' The upper and lower right corners of the plate hiCve 
been damaged, probably by fire. There are thirty-two lines of 
writing on this plate, of which nineteen are on the obverse and 
thirteen on the reverse. The letters vary from *2" to *8" in 
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lengtfar The characters have been clumsily incised and seem later 
than those of C plate. The grant was issued from Kodalapa^ka 
which seems to be the same place as Kodaloka of other 6ulki grants. 
The donor was Jayastanibha Deva, with his son Nidayastambha.* 
No other genealogical detail is given. The inscription records 
the grant of a piece of land in the village of Llolapura in the 
Kodala mandalato Rishivaka son of Bhattaputra Candavochha, 
who had migrated from Miitavasii on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse. The donee belonged to the Kasyapa gotra and his 
pravai*a was Naidhruva. The giunt is not dat(‘d. 

I edit the record from the original plate. 


2 T ^ ] 

3 m : )^ [ ^ ] 

4 ?rT3Fpn: 

6 f3!^?rRn:¥rf ^ : ^ct : fiat# #5rT 

7 ’srtnasir 

8 M lGn«n^ l*i et I 4 1 

10# 

11 arfH ^ wit 

13 »r<»5*r8^rawT ; >Tn 

18 n: fim Ti r4« n»i « Tai r q # aj w T»i a:^ 


14 

16 « ; r<flf«W T ^ETPTg 

* NJ» >sf 


*So that tlie genealogioftl 1 1 ee wi^l stand thus : — 
Kulasiambba 


Banastambha 


Jayaetambha 


Nidayastambha 
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16 [xrjiftarw^^Tw?: (?) 

17 [ T 3 

18 xrfttrrf^ ^jrx&r *. Trail 

19 [Hjsr [I] 

T^firl^rert ^ Tt^fk ; [ «rr 3 

Revluse side. 

20 TT^^ : I 3 

[?T^ ?re?i3 tjtt W’ra[*ii3 

21 ^er^crt xrTTHITTT T^^ITtLG 


23 

qrakqsrqqrr^ 

^ [ i3 

24 


TTtf^ ; [ 1 3 


^TTPnn qiiSWiTiliFg^ q- 


25 

T^rnyrraq 

CO 


fkrrrakq?* qtk 


26 

^ ^T&.TTcrqihpr [|:3 


•?<* sjTqw [t3 


27 

qrft qTqqTftrfkq'tSiq ; [ 11 3 



28 rrf t ii ni* tk 5 [I ]/ 

29 Gi«4<f) asr- 

80 JTurfipft ! [ 1 3 

31 ?r^( aRmtqirqi »ift rnm : ^[aafT3 
82 WfTf«ar:%^- 
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Translation. 

D 

(Lines 1 — 19.) 

From the city of Kodala, Maharaja, the prosperous Jaya- 
stambha Deva with his son Nidayastambha Deva, devoted wor- 
shipper of Mahesvara, of well known prowess and strong arms, all 
the quarters bowing down to him with all the feudatory chiefs, 
his fame spreading all over the world, in health, duly honors, 
intimates and orders all present and future Hayakas, Dandapasikas, 
feudatories, Samavajis, landowners, record-keepers, officers and 
country-folks of this mandala and says : — 

Be it known to you that, the village of Llolapura connect- 
ed with this mandala, and with the four boundaries marked, 
is given in its entirety by me on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse, with water in hand, to Rsivaka, son of Landavaccha, 
son of Bhata, a scion of the Kasyapa gotra, with Naidhruva 
for his pravara, migrating from Mutavasu — with a view to th^ 
increase of merits of father, mother and self. A Royal copper- 
plate. 

(Lines 20 — 30 are taken up with the usual imprecations). 

(Lines 81 — 32) — None should annul the grant for all time 
to come, as long as the sun, moon and stars. 

E.->Grant by Jayastambha Deva. 

This plate measures 8’3" by 5*7^. The inscription is written 
in a scribbling hand, much efEaced and very incorrect. A seal is 
attached to the left of the plate in the form of a lotus with extend- 
ed petals measuring 3*" diameter. There is a ring inside the 
petals, inside the ring at the top is a crescent, below it the promi- 
nent figure is that of a bull couchant, behind which there is a stag. 
The central part of the seal bears the name of the King, Sri 
Jayastambha Deva. The letters vary from '3*^ to *4". In this 
record Jayastambha Deva^s father is said to be Alanastambha, 
a corruption of Ranastambha, and his father is Kanadstambha 
aliai Vikramaditya, who in his turn was the aon of KSfi- 







*icr^:fTi:^mv 


c^“*, 






»ll»l»55»mxfl?^«afi'»»'^5!.rn , 
^ W’?-^-.Tri^r:,-rf^tri(£if?iil 


^ 54 OT^^xr 
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owoutMabba.* The donee is Oobhanhnti Smal CUandflrsita, 
the son of Mandabh^ Sami Chitmdfksitn bdoagingta 
Jnjni^ha TSiisain gotn, vrith Gargys as his pmimm. He sieiiH 
to hsiTe migrated from a place named Dastipada. 

The most curious part of the gmit is that the village granted 
Jn it is not named, though it is said to have been inhabited bj 
weavers, brewers and cowherds fgok&ta), and though the khan^a 
and man^ala in which it is situated are also mentioned, viz., Taha* 
kula and Kagavimatakmasisim respectively. 

I edit the grant from the original plate. 

OBvaasB 

1 

’trofm [i] 

fW V > TC [ ^ ! I ] 

2 Tt«iT [ I ] 

'' « ) [Somj letters lost] : [ | ] 

4 ^ ^ : [ I ] 

5 : 

*Bo the ffenealogioal tree of tbe Sulki family nuu tbu 
Eanoanastambba 

Kniaatambbai probably miawritten Kanadstambba aliat Vikramaditya* 
Banaataubbai probably miswritten as Alftnstambba 


Jayastambha 


Kidayastambba 

* Taken from Taloher^ant of Kulistambha, EpL Ind., 
No. 20, Vol. XII, p. 15 

* Text 9 I * T ftflf 9 I • Tsi <114*119 

•T9«t 1‘TTIT 
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6 [ ^ jipiftr : 

“* ^n«mii ^«r*Ktfi:i!€ts!rfrnT??T»r^T^- 

7 “ 

TOrFT’Ergw?! :[i] 

^pri^BRX[“ 

8 5 niir!R 7 nra[: 55 n»T [T]fsra [:] 

[ ftra] ^ [ T ] ««T" 


9 • [ 11 ] 

W [ T ] [soma letters lost but which 

and where it is impossible to ascertain] 


iwim Brf^[T]’T’jrT 5 r?rat^ 

10 i [i] 

tr«n— The fsrSra^ Tf^n 

11 grri fw^Pi wBqBr[[ » ] 

’frawT ^TTFn^f^JTwrarfmcnRWHiT^ 


12 

13 






14 

15 

Ifi 


[T.] 

^ ^ q ? «*<^l ' qT 9 =WfgB [ ^ 3 TT^ 

»TfT W ^ ir*!^ 

*rff <11 [ g ] wwsn ♦I’gKi^n . ^wTO'srTsn^JTfrm- 


i^ait [TT] 

ftwtfp gt y^T%<6<lt gqTto4sTCTr 8wfl ?g T 8rgBTiqftr 
TT^itrex [ ^ ] 


8 

•T^W^jgiPPif 
19 Tujf® 


“ T^tfw 

IS Xu 


*» Tw 

»> T^ 5 [ 

18 x?r; 
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17 *i [:] wrfHfWMrsnfsraifl h *raf ei<swnTii*i<iii0fl41iri 


Riveesb 


18 fmrerf w^rtarifk^R^ wr^^w- 

19 ^jn«rra«i& [ ‘ ] « ^wrirsraniw 


20 [ %] M : H «tft2 = « 

22 TTm ^ffrf^.^nftreWspjntm h *nm 


24 W' *. GRiiL^feet^ WT 

vr[T] 

26 •. h ; tift 

27 Tn«!^l«r : « [ i ] arffiw ^ ^ ; 

w ?i^T ?j^raw ?r® w « 

*TT ^^^aipr T, wt 

^RTfnfwnW R 


28 


29 


SO » 

«iisrraf%gw«i 

81 I 


* Should be M it^V JT^*. 
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Translation. 


(Lines 1 — 6. See Talcber grant of Kulastambha^ page 1 58^ 
Epi. Ini, Vol. XII.) 

(Lines 7—11.) 

He— who, by pulverizing the heads of his enemy^s elephants 
scattered, broadcast, pearls like so many loams of cotton, by 
which even the sky looked full, as it were, of planets— who 
riding on am elephant uprooted the King of Dhekata and then 
not only duly honoured him, but also restored him to his former 
prosperity 

(The next veise is not possible to translate, as it is incomplete). 

(Lines 11—14*.) 

The prosperous Parama Bhattarka Baja Jiyastambha, theroii 
of the prosperous Alanastambha — whose pair of feet was revered 
by the row of the heads of all kings, — who was resplendent with 
the immense mass of the rays of his spotless sword,— who resided 
in Kodala, — who has been granted a most giaeious boon by 
Stambhesvari — who was a devout worshipper of Mahesvaxa and 
master of the five great sounds, — ^being in good health, duly 
honours, intimates and orders, the present and future great feuda- 
tories, mahar&jas, princes, intimates, kumiramatyas, uparikas, 
lords of districts, their employees, dandapasikas, sthima ntarlkas 
and other dependents of the King, the chatas, bbatas and vallabhas, 
feudatories, samavajis, landlords, keepers of record, commandants 
of forts and judicial officers 

Be it known to you that (the village not named) in the divi- 
sion of Tah&kula, in the man^ala of Kagavimul&ktamasinga, 
with weavers, cowherds, brewers and other tenants, with &hery, 
hunting and ghatwali rights is given away free from all imposts 
by a grant on the principle pf leaving holes on earth through which 
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no |»0!i can pas9.' So long as the buHj the mp9ii and the OiBurtlit 
abide, with a view to the increase of the merit of toother, fatb^: 
and self — to Govvarahuti Sarma Citradiksita, son of Sehgatadb 
Citradiksita and grandson of Mandabhuti Sarma Citradiksita 
of the Yajnadha Prasara gotra with Gargya for his pravara* 
This village included in the grant, demarcated by four boundaries, 
you should maintain, out of regard (for me) so long as the moon, 
the sun and the earth abide. 

F.~The Grant of Jayasinha. 

The inscription is incised on a single worn plate measuring 
by 5 *L^. There is no seal. The letters seem to be very 
much effaced, and there are indications of melting by fire. There 
are altogether nineteen lines of writing on the plate, of which 
nine are on the obverse and ten on the reverse. The size of the 
characters varies from '2'*^ to 5 ". The language of the record is 
Sanskrit. The inscription records the grant of the village of 
KSryati in the Yamagartha mandala by one Jayasimhadeva, who 
is simply styled as overlord of all Gondas and the master of 
the five great sounds. Nothing is stated about his genealogy 
or family. The grant was issued from Mandakini Kulavasaka. 
The donees were two in number, Mahendri Svami and Skanda- 
BVami of the Autathya gotra. The record is dated in the year 
88 of an unspeciffed era. The grant is composed by Mahana 
Bhogi Tara Datta and incised by the coppersmith (lost). 

The palaeography seems to be a little older. The superscript 
ra is not given at the top of the letter over the line but within the 
line in the form of a vertical stroke with a horizontal mat* 
f a. The nose of the ga is a line and not a triangle, the dental n 3 
has not got two limbs, it has a loop in the middle, the Jta in kusali 
is very nearly a cross with a short maira, this is very ancient but 
the ia in harax^ is most modern, it is neither a triangle nor 
a circle (with a hook projecting to the right) but a figure betwetoT 
a triangle and a circle. The palseography of this plate; may 
be a century or more old. | edit the grant from the ovigirysl 
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1 iK wft?r [ •. ] 

«nwmt [■»«Q 

2 in6nr!?r; frai^ i uwip^ n ?i«w«n»?R: 

8 fWinwf^sjiif-Tftw : Turti- 

4 *. ^»3?rarff^n^«Tm*rf?f 3^«rfa ’t i 

5 ^r«rtfs«TW *. - 

.6 urn : ?r^e?sr TtsTfST 3rffwwc5rr!i fftf%«Tfflr 

7 »iT5(fcrwwwir : vjraifiri^t i m^- 

8 [ T [ W*^*I3RT5f 1TfaiTTf^a ff* BT f »T *. ?f 

9 tt ^ra9 wN?r n %»rf%5 xtfrrt^^n irw [ i ] tjht 

B£VBSS£. 

10 [?r] Win?^ I 


11 ^ «nn a*? ?r?T ’TO [ * ] I 

12 <srepft ^ trrrof^ \ 

’TOJTPPTO [ * ] 

18 I 

^ ^ TO^grt [ ’i ] 

14 fjfa r bdig t fir^f« : img |; « ] 

ffa 4k4TO- 

15 itsrwjf5pi?^tCf«rafT5rtrn'jm] [i ] 

16 w! Cf?TO ] 3fT «ifv 3 [ ^. ] 


17 frolwn [ 1 3 

cfic ftiftra wmjfrft «rnTn 


18 11 I gwftfiS nwarorro ^ I gTO? aaii^i 

n% VK 





! 
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Translation. 

F 

(Lines 1 — 9.) 

Om Svasti. — From the' family residence MandSlkinij the pros* 
perous Jayisimht Deva, in healthy master of the five great 
sounds and tho lord oC all the Gonls, honour, and pays his 
respects to, Rajaputras, Aiitaranga^, present and future law- 
officers, scribes and othirs, livhig on <^h9 bounty of the Baja, 
the Chatas, Bhatas and Valla bhsn. 

Be it known to you thtfc the vilhge, Karyati, connected 
with this uistrict, with its four ]»ouiidarios, is given by me to 
Mahendri Svami and Skanda Svami, scions of Autathya Gotra 
and students of the Rigveda, with a view to the increase of the 
merits of mother, father and self, by means of a copperplate, to 
last as long as the sun and the moon. Nobody should be 
inimical to those enjoying this land 

(Lines 10 — 17 are tikenup with imprecatory verses.) 

(Lines 17 — 19). — This is written by Mahattabhogi (enjoyer 
of service land) Tara Dalta and incised by coppersmith [the 
name is lost]. Samvat 99 Jyestha, Sudi. 

G.— Grant of Tribhuna Mahadevi. 

This inscription is given on a single copperplate measuring 
15*2" by 11’7". There is a seal to the left of the in- 
scription in the form of a lotus with two sets of petals, one 
set spreading out and the other rather contracted. Within 
the contracted set of petals there is a rim all round ; in the middle 
is the name of Sriraat Tribhnana Mahadevi supported below fey 
two lines extending right to the top of the right side. Above this 
writing there.is the form of a bull couchant ; above the bull there is 
a wreath of flowers and below the lines there are leaves. 
The letters are uniform and measure *3". There are alto- 
gether forty-two lines of writing, twenty six on one sH&e 
^and sixteen on the other. The writer is Bhogi NSgadera 
and the Dutafca is Naknlbhadra. The former is a revenue 
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oflScer and the latter head of the Revenue Department. 
The donor is Trlbhuvana Mahadevi and the donee is 
Bhatte Jagaddharaof the Bharadvaja gotra with three pravaras 
Angirasa^ Barhaspatja and Bharadvaja. He was a Professor of 
BlSnva Sakha of the white Yajurveda. The motive of the grant 
was the bringing about of rain. The name of the village granted 
is Kontaspara^ which contained weavers, brewers and cowherds 
(gokute), and it belonged to the district of Tosala which I have 
identified with Dhauli near Bhuvanesvara and the identifica- 
tion has been adopted by Dr. Bloch. The camp from which 
the grant was issued was Suvesvara pataka. 

The donor was the daughter of Raja Malladeva who was an 
ornament of the Southern regions and who at a great crisis to the 
dominion of the Karas on the death of a Raja of the family, pro- 
bably his own son-in-law, upheld their power. Her husband was 
Lalita Bhara Deva, who is styled Maharajadhiraja and Paramesva- 
ra. He is compared to the moon, and his family to the water lily 
pond. She was at first unwilling to take up the reins of govern- 
ment, but she was at last prevailed upon by a very pious lady, per- 
haps a nun, of the name of Purayidevi. She was a worshipper of 
Visnu. 

The time of the grant is specified in the inscription as, ( 36 ) 
of an unspecified era. In the preamble mention is made of the 
extinction of three older dynasties, viz,, those of Unmatta, Sesari 
and Gayada. Of these the Kesaris are well known, they were re- 
placed in Orissa by the Gangas in the eleventh century. There are 
grants by GSyada of the Tunga family in the tenth century. The 
Unmatta family is not yet known, but Unmatta may be an epithet 
and not a proper name : but the letters ^ tt ^ are distinct, it cannot 
be ^ tt ^ 

A palsBOgraphical examination is not necessary as the grant 
was made after the fall of the Kesaris. The donor assumes Imperial 
tilSes but she was most probably tributary to the Gangas. 

To the courtesy of Babu R. D. Banerji I owe the inspection 
of a beautiful copperplate of this family which he is editing fo/^ 
the Epigraphia Indica. That plate is in a script which ap- 
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pears to be much older than any of this series. It is issued from 
Subhadeva pataka and the kingdom is called XJttara Tosala. 
The three kings named are Subhahkara Deva^ who was a Paramo- 
pasaka^ i.e., a Buddhist. His son was Sivakarana Deva, who is 
styled Paramatathagata ; his son again was Subhakara Deva, 
who is styled Paramasaugata. 

Obubesb. 
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Translation. 

G 

(liines 1*--S3«) 

Om SvastL 

From the victoriotis camp, established at Snbhesvara p&taka, 
though inhabited by the four colours (Vamas, colours, castes), 
shines with only one white colour on account of possessing 
palaces, sky-licking and emulating permanent masses of fame-^ 
monkeys, exceedingly fidgety, emulating showers of merits— 
whitewashed city-walls with the surrounding moats, shining like 
the remnant of the ocean. 

When the Maharaj&s, such as Unmatta, Gayada, Kesvari and 
others — who were so high as to live in Nandaua — who delighted 
the gods— who were like wishing trees with mighty fruits, 
bent upon supplying whatever a suitor wanted — who were, like 
lions fierce with claws, and adepts in piercing elephants, belonging 
to invincible enemies — who were devoted to the work of regenerat- 
ing those who had lost their prestige — who were like flamingoes 
in being partial to pure merits or flying on white wings, but unlike 
them, being free from any mental addictions or not being 
anxious for the lake of Manasa — who were like lotus tanks, in 
being rich in their armies or in being full of splendid lotus stalks, 
but unlike them, not being fond of oppressive taxation or fond of 
the fierce rays of the sun — who having brought, under control, the 
empires of others and his own, exhaust ed their entire treasures 
in furtherance of religion — who have adorned the face of the earth 
with various monasteries, viharas and palaces, as if with a desire to 
build a staircase for ascending the city of Indra— and who were as 
powerful as Indra— had passed off and when the Kara family 
were known only to fame — Tribhuvana Mahadevi, MaharajS- 
dhiraja Paramesvari, Parama Bhattarika, meditating on the feet 
of her parents, a devoted worshipper of Visnu, the daughter of 
the prosperous BSja Mulla Deva, the frontal mark of the southern 
(juaxteti— who finding the earth with all her Kara kings dead 
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and gone, like the sky bereft of all shining stars, destroyed 
all the mountain-like enemies with his thunder-like hands — 
the wife of Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara, Lalitabharadeva, 
the best of men, the moon of the Kiimuda tank of Kara kula — 
whose lips were sanctified by the goddess of speech, devoted 
to tmth, who, was like a touchstone in fulfilling the desires of 
suitors by granting whatever they wanted, whose hands were 
perfumed by the flowers in the locks of the wives of his enemies, 
whom he dragged by their hair and whose footstool was 
variegated with the rays of the diamonds in the diadems of 
the subjugated kings— who was like the shoot of the root 
of beauty issuing ^for the conquest of the world — who was like 
the earth, the receptacle of the honey of courtesy — who was 
like the blossom of the tree of good manners— who was magna- 
nimity incarnate — who was like the family residence of 
fine arts— whose person was adorned with hundreds of auspicious 
signs of a lord of the world — who was entreated by Gosvamini- 
Purayi Devi, having religion for her prime object and by a large 
circle of feudiary chiefs, all anxious for her coronation, saying 
^ this world is held by all rulers simply for favouring the sub- 
jects. So be pleased to do so now. Like a lord, rule the kingdom. 
Do favour to our men. Accept the kingdom of the Karas which 
has come down to you by the right of succession — who, 
like Katyayani, ascended the lion-throne — who was like the 
presiding deity of the beautiful lotus tank — the lotus-like feet 
of whom was softly touched by the diadems of the great feuda- 
tories, bowing down in devoted loyalty— who had all her 
attendants, naturally of pure character and clean hands — who 
was like a thoroughfare in heaven with Guru (Jupiter, precep- 
tor), Dhruva (Polestar, truth), Mitra (Sun, friend), shining 
with all splendour— who was like a digit of the rnoon which 
delights men with soft rays ot light laxation — and who was 
like the goddess of prosperity whose stability depends upon 
the stability of progress— duly honours, intimates and orders 
all present and future great feudatories, Maharajas, Rajaputtras, 
Antarangas, Kumaramutyas, Uparikas, lords of districts, their 
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employees, DandapasTkas, Shanantarikas, and others, depend- 
ing upon royal bounties, such as Chatas, Bbatas and Vallabhas 
in TosalS, also the great nobles, great 'landlords'^ keepers of 
records and all others from KuUkola, down to Karanas ofr 
clerks 

Be it known to you, that the village Kontaspari, connected 
with this district, with boundaries and rights; with weavers, 
cowherds, brewers and other tenants, with hunting and ghat- 
wali rights, with tolls, ferries and so on, free from all imposts, 
on the principle of '^leaving holes on earth^^ through which no pen 
can pass, as long as the sun, moon and earth abide, with a view 
to the increase of merits of mother, father and self and all 
creatures — is given away to Bhatta J agaddhaia, a student of 
Kanva Sakha of the white Yajurveda, a scion of the Bharadvaja 
Gotra with Angiras, Varhaspatya and Bharadvaja as his 
pravarasfor bringing down rain, with water in iny hand and 
by means of a copperplate, and according to the principle of 
Nivi Dharma. 

This gift of mine should be maintaii.od by you out of 
respect for me— Sam vat ? (35), Kartiica, Sudi 6. 

Lines 83 — 40 are taken up with imprecations. 

(Lines 40—42.) 

The Dutaka of this grant is Mahaksapaialika Balabhadra, 
The writer is Mahaksapatalika landlord Nagadadeva. It was 
heated by Kaviradeva, who is styled Malinambuvaha, the 
carrier of dirty water. It was incised by Ilarivardhana and by 

his son Rabhasavardhana. Boundaries of the village 

(Here the grant comes abruptly to an end.) 




II Kumurukela Charter of Kanaka 

Satru Bhanja Deva. 

*. 

(Circa 1325 A. D.) 

By B. C. Mazumdar, BL., iyi.R.ik.S« 

Introdl'ctoky Remarks. 

This copper-plate charter, consL^ting of three well incised 
plates, is in nice preservation. It was unearthed in April 1916 
in the very village Kumurukela which is the subject-matter of 
the grant. The other village Jaintamura, which was gifted 
along with Kumurukela, could not be identified either in the 
Uttara-Tir Pargana (Uttara palli of this record) of Sonpur or 
anywhere in the state of Sonpur. Such a village name as Jaint 
or Mura is a familiar village name in the Sambalpur tract, but 
actually we do not get a village called Jaint except in Sambal- 
pur, and that village is about fifty miles off from Kumurukela. 

2, This charter of a later Kimidi-Blianja of Baud was given 
to me by Maharaja B. M. Sing Deo on the first of July 1916, 
and I took it up to edit, forgetting as it were that I am blind now. 
I made my amanuensis to draw the inscribed letters on the palm 
of my hand to enable me to decipher the text ; it affords me 
very great delight that following tliis curious process I have 
been able to decipher the record successfully and can confidently 
publish an account of it. I offered this tentative suggestion in 
editing another Bhanja record (this journal of June 1916, page 
168) that the lines beginning with Saiiihara Kala wore a debris 
of some verses composed in the Vasanta tilaka metre, and that 
in the event of a discovery of a b(?tt(*r plate the text might * 1)0 
reconstructed. This suggestion of mine is now proved to be 
wholly correct, as in this record the lines beginning with Sambara* 
Kala (plate I, 1. 2) and ending with nrpasya (ibid, 1. 8) are. 
found correctly inscribed in the Vasanta tilaka metre. I must 
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note, however, that the subsequent portion of the text is full of 
spelling mistakes and grammatical errors. 

3. The seal, in the lower part of which the ends of the ring 
(on which the plates are suspended) are closed, contains the 
legend Sri Satru Bhahja Devasya in two lines, and over the 
name of the Raja there is a half-moon which is a Saiva symbol. 
In the seals of the earlier^ Bhanja Rajas we meet with the figure 
of the bull Nandin, and in the text the phrase Paramamahesvara 
occurs as an appellation of the Rajas. As both these elements are 
wantiiig in this charter, and as the grantor calls himself a 
Ranaka (pi. II, p. 2, 1. 3) and not a Raja proper we may safely 
infer that thm Satrubhahja was a feudatory of the Kimidi 
Bhahjas, and was a later descendant of Rana Bhanja whose 
charter was published in the June number of this journal in 
1916. As such I am inclined to place this Satrubhahja some 
time between 1300 and 1350. It may, moreover, be noticetl 
that this Raja who comes after tlie aforesaid Rana Bhanja is 
the son of Ahgati who also was a Raja of Baud (pi. 1, 11. 7 and 8). 
It has been distinctly mentioned that the territory governed by 
him fell wthin the Khihjani mandala (pi. II, p. 1, 1, C). That 
Khihjani and Khindini are variants of the name Khimldi or 
Kimidi has been noted under the text. That the grantor became 
a thoroughgoing Vaisnava is evident from the fact that the 
charter begins with an Arya verse composed in the name of 
Visnu. The verses in the name of Siva which follow were 
inserted as it was customary in the family to inscribe those 
verses in all their charters. 

4. The grant of the villages Kumurukela and Jaintamura 
situate in the Uttarapalli visaya, was made on the day next 
following the Ekadasi tithi of the month Kartika which is 
specially sacred because of Visnu^s turning over his side prepara- 
tory to his waking up. This day was considered to be the day 
of autumn equinox. The date Kartika Sukladvadasi has been 
twice mentioned in the text, and it has been stated that the 
gift was made after worshipping the God Visnu ; VIsnu Bhat- 
tSrakamuddisya is the actual phrase which occurs in the text* 
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^pl. II, p* 1| 11. 10, 11). Neither the tithi nor the regnal year 
fifteen (pi. Ill, p. 1, 1. 11) gives any clue to the date. The 
writer in charge was Savaradatta (called Sandhi Ylgrahiha) and 
the engraver was Devala of the goldsmith (Suvarnatkara) caste 
(pi. Ill, outer side!. 1). 

6. The Brahman grantee was Bhata Manoratha, son of Bhata 
Narayana, who migrated from a village called Bangakuti and 
was a resident at the time of the grant of the villages at 
Gandhatapati ; neither of these villages can now be identified, for 
they must have been situate somewhere outside the state. This 
Brahman belonged, I suppose, to the Kasyapa gotra and was a 
student of the Bgveda Chara^ ; as to his Pravaras my remarks 
under the te^.t may be referred to (see notes 14 and 15 to lines 
1 and 2, pi II, p. 2). 

6. The plates measure 84"x51", and the weight of the 
whole record with the ring and the seal is three seers and three 
chattaks corresponding to six pounds and six ounces* 

The second compound letter of the name of the grantor Baja has 
to be specially observed. The name occurs thrice in this record, first 
on the seal, secondly, in the fifth line of the second plate, first side, 
and thirdly, or finally, in the third line on the reverse side of the 
second plate. In all these cases the second compound letter of 
the name is identical with a Bengali letter in form ; Bengali 
'tra^ looks like the Bengali vowel ^ 0 ^ and when ^ tru ^ is written, 
a curved stroke is added to the right in the middle, but this 
curved stroke faces downwards when the letter is the compound 
letter ^ kra \ It will be observed that the stroke I speak of, 
comes downwards in this record in all the three places mentioned 
above. I am perfectly aware that when the stroke comes down- 
wards more as a perpendicular line than as a curve, long ^ u ^ 
is indicated. Considering the fact that Satru Bhanja is a pet 
name in the family of the early Bhe,njas, I have given the name 
to be Satru Bhanja accepting the long ^ u ^ as a bad spelling ; 
but it is not unlikely that the name may be Sakra Bbafi^ 
and not Satru Bhafija. The word Sakra is a name of the god 
Indra who wields a ^ vajra ^ in his hand. In the first line of 
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the second plate^ first side^ we read the sentence khjgtah khadga* 
bbrajisnu bhuja vajra Bhanja bhupatih ; and here in the mention 
of the word ^ vajra ^ a pun on the name of the Raja may be 
suspected^ if only we can accept the name to be l§akra Bhanja 
and not Satru Bhanja, My present condition of life is in my way, 
and I therefore leave it to the expert epigraphists to decide 
whether the letter I specially note is ^ tru ^ or ‘ kra^ 

TEXT. 

1. The initial letters of the lines in verse, the names of gods 
and the important proper names are given in Capital letters. 

2. Letters inadvertently dropped by the engraver are in 
small brackets ( ), while suggested emandations are given either 
in square brackets [ ] or in the footnotes. General incorrectness 
of the text has been allowed to stand ; only a few corrections 
have been suggested for evident reasons. 

3. The text being rather familiar now, only a few ex- 
planatory notes on some important points have been given under 
the text. 

First Plate (Inner side). 

1 . Om Siddliih | Anavarata(^)-vahala-pu akaiii-ll AKSMl- 
kuca-pldanena duritam-vah Ax)aha- 

2. ratu surabhi-parimala'SUsatpadam-uraLhjsthalaih VI S- 
NUH II Saihhara (^) kala huiabhug-vi- 

3. karala ghora Sariibhranta kiihkara krtanta nitanta 
bhinnaiii Bhinn-Andhakasura {^) mahfigaha- 

4. n=atapatram Tad=bhaii’avam HARA-vapii (:) r=bha- 
vatah prapatu (:) | Durvvara-vararia-rana-Pratipaksa-pa- 

5. Ksah {^) [ksa] LLAKSMi hathapaharanocclialita 
pratapah j BHANJA naradhipatayo bahavo bal)liubur=u- 

The portion from Anavarafca tp Visiiuli in lino 2 is in Ary a motor. 

(9) From Saihhara to Nrpasya in the 8th lino, tho text is in Vaaaiit-tailaka 
meter. 

• (9) The Asura or demon Andhaka whom Siva slow, 

(*} Pak^at + Laksral; this second word paks\ moans an elephant, — i.e. 
Lak§ml or Glory was snatched away from tho royal elephant of the enemy 
king. 
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6. dbhuta-yo-tra (’ ) bhuvibhuri sahasra eamkhyah | Tesaifa 
kule sakala bhfitala pala mauli-Mala* 

7. rocita=sbghri-yugalo balabam iirpp=bhut Sri ANG-ATI 
[H] n prakatapaurusa rasmi cakra-Nirdda 

8. rit dri-hri [hr] dayosya pita nipasya Nanamanapama- 
nanyonya lagna-gaja-vaji 

9. bhata-g}iata ghasram ghata ghora samaranirdaritari 
narendra vrnda Laksmi samuhah. 

10. hatha harana vikata pata purusakara pratapatikrante (®) 
neka sahasra samkhya vikhya- 

Second Plate (First side). 

1. to (:) ^iyatah kha<Jga bhrajisnu bliuja vajia BHANJA 
BHUPATIH puravrti purat sarad-a- 

Z. malar vahala-jaladhara-dhavalayasah-patalakamala mala =s 
lamkrtah sakala di — 

8. g=vadhu=vadano (;) (^) anavarata pravarttamana nana 
sanmana dananandita ni [h] sesah (6) svaiana- 

4. dinadah sitanapa (®) janamanovaddah prabhav=ahd a jah 
(^) PARAMA-VAISNAVO mata— 

5. pitr padauudhyatah Bhanjamalakulatilakah SRI &AT- 
RUBHANJA DEVA kusali. 

6. KHINJANI (®) maiidale bhavisyad=ra3a rajanSnta- 

ranga kumara inanya maha ( ®) brahma- 

0) The plural form of udbhutih descendant x atra. 

(») The name is the name of the father of the grantor. My reading Angati 
if correct, the moaning of the word is Brahma. No other word could be suggested 
for this proper name, as the initial A is clear and the final ti is fairly legible. 

(®) Here stands one erased letter. 

(*) This sign similar to a visarjania seems to bo a sign for a stop, where 
the sign appears to mo as such, I have transcribed it, as here, as (:) and not as h. 

(») Seems to be nihsesa. . ^ i a At 

(») The* word ‘seems meaningless j sita means sharpened or whitened, but the 

second portion seems ill joined. a i-rJ 

(1) The origin of the Bhafijas from the egg of a peahen is referred 

(") Khiajani and Khindini equally appear for Khemidi in lho plates of the 
BhafijaA 

(•) Hiis form Santa forSemanta is now in popnlarnsoin Orissa. 
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7. na puroga m§.ipi-an]ralca dan4a paslka* cc&tabbata 
vallabha jatiyam yathaxha (:) 

8* manayati BAUDHA-PATI samadisayati oanyat sarvvatah 
sivamsasmakam viditamastu. 

9. bhavatam Uttarapalli prativaddhab JAINTAMURA 
sametah KUMURAKELA gramah catuh si- 

10. ma paryyantah sanidhi sc=opanidhi8ca (:) KARTTIKA- 
SUKLA-PAKSA MAHADVADA§YAM VISNU. 

11. BHATTARAKAM=udi[ddi]sya mata (pi) tror=at- 
manasca pa [pu] nyabhivrddhaye (:) salila dharapurah. 

^ Second Plate (Revebsb side). 

1. sarena (:) vidhina (ka) sya (pa) sagotraya Grarga-Apany=s 
Angirasa (^) pravarayab Bahvr 

2. ja caranaya Vafigakuti ^vinirgataya Gandha^pati vyas 
tavyaya (:) subrahmacari- 

8. ne BhaU MANORATHATA (:) Bhata NArAYANA- 
sutaya (:) RANAKAH §RI §ATRU BHANJA DEVENA. 

4. dat [tt]am Blia^ MANORATHASYA vidhir-vvidheyah 
suvlddlia[ddham] nikrtya tararaiasanah pratipadi 

5. tarn asmabhih paramparya kulavatarena yavad-vedardha 
bacanam kaadat ka (nda) t pra- 

6. rohanti (:) ja [jya] satena pratanosi sahasrena virohasi (:) 
Evam buddha parardhanca pa- 

7. ratah vaddhavatarenapi bbavadbhih asmad=uparodhat 
ddharmma gauravacca nako 

8. nacit svalpamasapi vadha karani 3 ram[ya] || Uktafica 
ddharmma sastre Bahubhir-vvasudha datta- 

9. rajabhih Sagaradibhih yasya yasya yada bhumih'tasya tasya 
tada phalaib Mablm. 

(^) The Pravara names do nofc fit in with the gotra name, tor Ka^yapa^ 
Apsaraand Naidhrava should bo the names. If Kasyapa is a wrong readings then 
even Garga and Angirasa cannot be jhined with the n^nown name looking like 
Apanjia or Apalya j there is no Pravara name which resembles Apanaya either 
inform or sonnd. Oarga appears in the company of Senstubha and Mandavya 
and Angiraaa with others and not with Garga. (Vide Savda Kalpadrama and the 
Gotra-pravara section of the Dharma Pradipa by Dhanafijaya), 

(*) Bahu+rik«Rgveda. 
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10* yah phalasaAkavah paaadatteti p5tiri[rfchj]rah j 
Svadanat=phalams=anantyah paradatta niipe [pa]- 

11. lane As[s]va meddh [dh] asahasrgni vSjapayah ^tanica 
I Paun^arika sahasrain bhumi. 

Third Plate (First side). 

1. danadd-heyam (^) pbalam [ Svadatim paradafcam=va yo 
hareii vasundharam Svavisthayah krmi. 

2. bhutvapitrbhih sahapaeyate | Hiranyam=ekam gorekam 
bbumim = apy =- arddbam =: angulaifa. 

3. Haram narakam-ayati=yavad-abhuta saplavah | Avisaria 
visam=ity=ahub vrahmasvaifa. 

4. visa Uvyate Visamekakino hauti (:} vrahmasvam putra 
pautrkam||Saxwesamnca pradana 

6. naifa bhumidana prasasyafce Kalpakoti gatam papam 
sabcltaih jarate narah | Eka- 

6. viifasatikulany=eva kastam hi narakasthitam Bhumida- 
nena matrena Pracetabhir=vvimu- 

7. cyate 1| Bhumiin yah pratigrhnati (:) ya ca bhumi 
prayacchati Ubhau tau punya karmma- 

8. nau niyaiaa svarga gaminau (:) jj Trnagra jala vindusoa 
jala vudvuda sadrsam Sadrsam jivi- 

9. tam jhatva klrttiddharma nalopayet Iti kamaladalamvn 
vindu lolam Sryamanuci- 

10. ntya manusya jivitam Sakalaih=sidam=ulahri [hr] tafica 
vuddha nahi pnrusa parakirttam lopyah. 

11. Pravarddhamana Vijayai’ajye Samvafcsara PANCADA^A 
TAME Karttikah Suklapaksa Maha-Dva. 

Third Plate (Reverse side). 

1. dasyaih likhitamssidam sandhivigrahika SAVARADAT- 
TENA (:) utkirftna suvarnjpatkara DEVALE. 

2 • N A Llaiiohitam mahara jakfya Aiudranam = itih || 


(1) Dauad x hoya ; other works of piety are of inferior Yidooi 




III. — An Or^a Copperplate Inscription 
of Ramacnandra Deva^ Saka 1728. 

By;;Rai Mdninobaii Cbakravarti Babadar, M. A.» BX., 
F.A.S.B., MR.A.S. 

This copperplate is in the po«sessIou of a Parsi gentleman 
who got it from a Brahman at Broach in the Bombay Presidency. 
It consists of a single plate written on both sides. I edit the 
inscription from a fine ink impression kindly supplied to me by 
Mr. D. B. Bhandarkar of the Archaeological Survey Department, 
Western Circle. Copperplates in Oriya characters are extremely 
rare. I know of only one such inscription, that of Purusottama- 
deva, published by Mr. J ohn Beames in the first volume of the 
Indian Antiquary. Hence though the present inscription is of 
recent date, it has been thought worth publishing. 

The engraved portion, nins in 12 lines, 7 on the obverse 
and 5 on the reverse. The last two lines of the other side of 
the plate should be read reversed, and were added probably 
afterwards. The engraving is well done. 

The letters are modern Oriya, and do not differ from the 
present type, except in joint 5, which in three places (line 1, 
paftd and line 12 Thdkur) is written like modern conjunct ya. The 
letters are medium-sized, and are distinctly legible. In the ink 
impression the letters appear reversed, and have been read with 
the help of a mirror. 

The language is modern OrIy& throughout, except in lines 9 
and 10 where’ a Sanskrit verse is quoted. A transliteration 
of the text, according to the standard of the Asiatic Societ/of 
Bengal, is annexed. It might be noticed that the Oyiy§ 
draws no distinction between the va and ba of Sanskrit. In 
•spying the copyist has made a few mistakes, such as ^5 for 
in pam (linel), Jetovpe (line 8), ie inx nte in paryanie 
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(line 6)j Spka for spJia in nispiala (line 10), isallra for ksetira^ 
and Aimya for Ksaya (line 11). The copyist has followed the 
current hand in abbreviating eambanddka to manddha in lines 
2-^3, and Purusottdma to Puru^ottma in lines 11-12, and in 
lengthening mnmati to ^anamaii (line 9) . 

The inscription purports to be a grant of the village 
Kakarahan^i to one Radhacarana Dasa for the drw) performance 
of the hhoga of the idol Rasikasiromanl with two other images. 
The village Kakarahandi is said to be in the division of Marako^ 
Pafiddara of the Fort Jayapura. The hhoga consisted daily 
of three dhnpas or meals and five ahakdsas or interval rites as 
ablutions, etc. In the last two lines, the grant was passed on 
to Bhagabana Dasa Adhikari of Gahgamata Matha in town Puri. 

The grant was made at the time of the moon-eclipse in Saka year 
1728, Yovian year Ksaya, on Monday the 19th day of Mithuna, 
month Asarha, full-moon day. On calculation this date is 
equivalent to 30th June 1806, which was a Monday. 

The grant was made with the consent of one Ramachandra 
Deva, who was King of Nandapura. He has been given the usual 
birudas or titles assumed by Oriya Chiefs. 

The Gangamata Matha spoken of in the last two lines, is 
situated in Balisahi of the Puri town, near the well-known holy 
tank of Svetagahga, which might have given the name to the 
Matha. Within the Matha or monastery there still exists an image 
by name Rasika-raja with the idols Radhika and Lalita, one on 
each side. In the temple of the monastery are still held three meals 
{dhupa ) , morning, midday and evening, and only one ahakdBa^ 
viz., the cleansing of teeth followed by bath in the morning. 
Periodical festivals are also held in the Matha, of which the best 
known are Nandotsab, Jhulan or swinging and Radhastami. 

V Neither the village With the divisions, nor the tract 
JJandapura can be identified. An inquiry in the Matha has been 
fruitless. It is said that the Matha had land in the Kalahancjii 
State of the Central Provinces, but it was given up as being too. 
far to be managed. 
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Text* 

Obverse. 

Line 1. Siri B^dhacarana-Dasanku abadhSna kalaraipa^(tt) 
Pat-(tt) a-nirnaya, Sri Rasika-siroma— 

1. 2. ni-yugala-murttinka'Amrta-mona-i nima-(ini) tte Jaya- 
pura-durga Marakota-paiiddara sma (samba)-— 

1. 3. nddha KakarSbandl-grama^ e dina candra-grahana-sama- 
yare abadbana kalai je (ye)^ e 

/. 4. grSma sa-jala-6thala-mdhi-nikhSta-kastha-p5sana-padara« 
pafikSla-chSya-tipachayarsan— 

1. 5. dhi-sim-antare yabas-candr-Srke bbasm-antake pSram 
parya-(*n) te Sri Rasika-si — 

1. 6. romani-yugala-murtiinku Amrta-mona-i karai, nitya 
tini dhupa panca abaki — 

L 7. Bare kalyana kani tbiba. Etbire Sna abadbana uabi. 
Sri Rsjadbira — 

Reverse. 

h 1. (8) ja-MabSraja-Biradbibirabara-Prat&pa-Sri-Nanda- 
pura-bbupati-Sri-Ramacandra — 

L 2. (9) Deva-Mabarajankara sana(n)mati. Sva-dattam di- 
(dvi) gunam punyam para-datt-Bnupalanam [*]. 

Z. 3. (10) Para datt-apabarena sva-dattam lus-(s) pbalam 
bbavet. Sslibsbaiia Sak-abda 1728^ 

1. 4. (11) tma (ttama)-ksa-(e) tra Sri Gafigamata — Thakura- 
jaibka matba Sri-Bbagabana DSsa Adbikari GosaiAka [* ]. 

i* 6. (12) Aksaya-nSmarsambatsara Mitbunadi 19^ na AsSrba 
fiuddba 16 Soma-bare [* ]. Sri Piiruso— 

TfiAtrsLATioir. 

The lease to RsdbScarana * Dasa after representation 
(to the king). The reason of the lease^ for the nectared* food 
{bhogo) of the (idol) Rasika-siromani (the crest jewel of all 
rasikasi i-e-i Lord Srikpispa) with the images of a c ouple (RSdhikS 

• Edited from an i&k impreasion kindly by Mr. UcTadafcta Bamakriafana 
Bhandarkar of the Arohaeoloaioal SurTey Department* Western Oiiole, PooaS# 
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and Lalita)^ the village Kak^Abandi in MSrakota Paridd&ra (divi- 
sion of) Jayapura fort (is granted). This day at the time of the 
moon-eclipse it was ordered that this village with (all) water, land, 
wealth, mine, wood, stone, upland or muddy (low) land, shade or 
the shaded, junction, or boundary end, (is granted) as long as the 
sun and moon (last) , till the burning up end (of this world, 
i.e., praJaya), for the nectared bhga of the Rasika-siromani 
with double images. Daily by three meals and five ablutions 
(the king^s) welfare should be sought. In this let there be no 
neglect. (Granted with) the consent of Sri Rajadhiraja Maha- 
raja Viradlilvirayara Pratapa Sri Ramacandra Deva Maharaja, 
King of Nandapura. 

(Next a Sanskrit verse.) Double the merit of one^s own gift 
comes from the maintenance of another’s gift ; by the theft of 
another's gift one^s own gift becomes fruitless. 

(Date) Salivahana Sakabda 1728, the iori?/an year Aksaya, 
Mithuna 19th day, the month Asarha’ bright half 15, Monday. 
(This is) of Sri Bhagavana Dasa Adhikari Gosai of Sri Gahga- 
mata Thakurani Matha in Purusottama Kscttra. 



IV.— Maner Copperplate of King Govinda 
Chandra Dev of Kanonj. 

By Professor Raxnavatara Sanaa, M A. 

Foeewohd. 

This is the Maner {Maniyara, as spelt in the Inscription) cop- 
perplate of King Govinda Chandra of Kanonj (1105 — 1142 a.d). 
The Inscription is dated Jyeshtha, 1183, Vikrama Samvat 
(1126 A.D.). Some years ago in the course of a law-dispute, 
a man of Maner (a village in the western part of the Patna 
District) filed the plate in court. One of the pleaders of this 
man was a brother of Professor Jadunath Sarkar of the Patna 
College and the latter kept a transcript and photo of the plate. 
Professor Sarkar has very kindly lent me the transcript and also 
a printing from the photograph of the plate and has generously 
permitted me to Itranslate and edit it for which I owe him 
sincere thanks. 

Five kings of Kanyakubja (Kanouj) are mentioned In this 
plate. I. Yasovigraha, II. Mahichandra, son of I , III. Chandra- 
Deva, son of II., IV. Madanapala, son of III, and V. Govinda 
Chandra, son of IV. In other plates of the Dynasty, Govinda 
Chandra is mentioned as husband of Nayana Kali Devi and father 
of Kajyapala and of Vijayapala (father of J ayachandra, the 
famous rival of Prithviraja). King Chandra Deva is extolled as 
founder of the Gadhipura or Kanouj kingdom. Madanapala 
and Govinda Chandra both appear as conquerors. The latter is 
also a poet. 

Maniyara (Maner) was a Pattala or administrative division 
of the kingdom. Padali, a village in the division, is given in 
charity by Govinda Chandra to the Brahman, Ganesvara Sarman, 
son of Thakkura Dedabha and grandson of Thakkura Siva of the 
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Kasyapa race. This gift is announced in this plate. A strange 
thing, known as'the Turk^s duty or blackmail, is mentioned in the 
inscription. It was written by 'the court scribe, Srivisvabhupa, 
A literal English translation of the inscription is given here, 
Tramlation of Moaner inscription of King Govinda Chandra /. of 
Kdnyahuljay date of Inscription 1183 Tiiarma Samvat or 
1126 i.p. 

The Globiotjs Kikg Govinda Chandra. 

Welfare (to all). Be for your welfare that vigour of 
Lakshmi at the commencement of her conjugal life wherein her 
arms danced on the neck plate of the irresistibly eager Vishnu. 
After series of kings of the Solar family had gone to heaven, 
there was the noble king, Yasovigraha by name, like the sun-god 
himself with his effulgent splendour. His son was Mahichandra, 
by whom his owm infinite fame like the lunar lustre was spread 
across the ocean. His son was the glorious king, Chandra 
Deva, attached solely to policy, who had subjugated the circle of 
enemies, had annihilated the darkness of the unrestrained heroic 
soldiers, by whom had been earned through the prowess of his arms 
the unrivalled suzerainty of the Gadhi city (Kanyakubja), where 
the popular discontent was wholly extinguished by his very noble 
valour; by whom protecting the holy sites of Kashi, Kushika 
and North Kosala, after acquisition and ceaselessly giving away 
gold weighed against himself to the twice-born, the earth was 
marked with hundreds of balances. Victorious is hig son Madan- 
pala, the crest-jewel of the lords of the earth and the moon of 
his dynasty, by the water poured from whose coronation pitchers, 
the earth^s incrustation of the Kalins dirt was washed off ; during 
whose victorious expeditions causing the downward fall of the 
earth owing to the unexamipled weight of the moving steps of 
intoxicated elephants, stalking loftily like high mountains, the 
famous Shesha for a moment hid his face in his lap, as from the 
pressure he felt as he stood smeared with coagulated blood 
dropping from the palate pierced by the crest-gems. Like th^ 
moon from the ocean, from him King Govinda Chandra was bom, 
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who is the source of speeches exuding thick ambrosial drops 
and who has in the folds of his long arm-cordons enchained the 
new kingdom-elephant; whose arrayed' elephants did not find 
in the three quarters, the elephants fit at all for an encounter and 
then wandered in the Thunderbearer^s quarter as rivals of the 
mate of Abhramu (Airavata elephant). This same king with his 
feet served by the circle of all the princes, the glorious lord 
Govinda Chandra, in victory, master of thought in various lores, 
lord of the three estates, lord of the horses, lord of the elephants 
and lord of men, supreme lord, suzerain over great kings, supreme 
ruler, solely devoted to the mighty lord (Shiva), patronized by 
the feet (successor) of the glorious lord Madanapala, supreme 
lord, suzerain over great kings, supreme ruler, solely devoted to 
the mighty lord (Siva), patronized by the feet (successor) of the 
glorious lord Chandra, supreme lord, suzerain over great kings, 
supreme ruler, solely devoted to the mighty lord, who acquired 
suzerainty over the rich Kanyakubja with his own arms, com- 
mands, informs and directs those who live in Padali with Gunadi 
in the Maniyar division, all the countrymen assembled and also 
kings, queens, princes, ministers, lords of the gate, commanders, 
treasurers, policemen, divisional officers, physicians, astrologers, 
harem-guards, ambassadors and officers connected with elephants, 
horses, municipalities, mines and cattle. Be it known to you 
that the village cited above with land and water, with metal- 
mines and salt-quarries, with fish ponds, withjpits and deserts, with 
groves and jungles of mahna and mangoes, including plants, grass 
and meadows with all above and below, with the definite four 
limits including the borders, was thoughtfully given, with the 
order enduring as long as the moon and the sun exist, to the 
Brahmana Thakkura Sri Ganeshvara Sarman, son of Thakkura 
Dadabha, grandson of Thakkura Shiva, having three pravaras, 
Kasyapa, Avatsara and Naidhruba, of the Kasyapa family, by ns, 
with water from the palm rendered holy by the touch of fhe 
cow^s ear and Kusa-grass, for the continuity of the virtue and 
fame of my parents and of myself, after bathing in the Ganges 
at the rich Kanyakubja (city), gratifying, according to the ritesi 
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the mantra^f the deities^ the saints^ the men^ the ghosts and the 
manes^ waiting upon the hot-rajed sun^ whose beams are strong 
enough to dispel clouds of darkness, worshipping the god who 
bears on the head a digit of the lord of the herbs, offering worship 
to Vasudeva, the guardian of the three worlds, throwing into fire, 
offerings full of milk and rice, on Sunday, the 11th of the 
black fortnight of Jyestha in the year eleven hundred eighty 
three, in figures 1183. Obedient to my command, you shall 
give all dues as given now including the revenue, the 
trade-duties and the Turk^s duty. Verses also occur in this 
context. He who receives land and he who gives it, both the 
virtuous parties certainly go to heaven. O Indra^ The conch, 
the throne, the umbrella, excellent horses and excellent elephants 
are the result and marks of land-gift. Ramahhadra makes this 
request to all the future King^s ^ all of you should at all times 
maintain this religious duty common to all men \ Sagara and 
many other Kings have enjoyed the earth : He gets the fruit to 
whom the land belongs for the time being. Taking away a singlev 
cow, one piece of gold and even one finger-measure of land, a 
man lives in hell until the destruction of all beings. One 
taking away land cannot be purified by a thousand tanks, a hundred 
horse-sacrifices and the gift of crores of cows. He who takes away 
land given by himself or by another is drowned in dung with 
his ancestors, being a worm. A donor of land lives in heaven 
for sixty thousand years and one, who takes it away as also his 
approver, lives in hell for the same number of years* Those 
who take away a deity^s or a Brahman^s property are born black 
serpents living in dry hollows in waterless forests. What good 
man takes away again those gifts which were given before by 
Kings for virtue, wealth and fame ; for these gifts , are like left- 
off garlands and vomitings ? . Suzerainty over the earth is spor- 
tive like a storm-cloud ; enjoyment of sensuous objects is sweet 
unlil its fall ; lives of men are like water-drops at the tip of a 
grass-blade : Certainly virtue alone is a real friend when one 
has to leave for the next world. This copper plate was inscribed 
by the State-oflScer prince Thakkurva Srivisvai 
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V. DcAtli And CJremAtioxi Ceromonies 
Amongf the Santals. 

By the Hon^ble aAd Rev« A, Campbell, D.D. 

On a death occurring in a village the goret or village mes- 
senger is informed and he communicates the intelligence to the 
villagers and says, " Come, lot us cremate him. All the 
relatives within a reasonable distance are also apprised of the 
occurrence. All assemble with as little delay as possible at the 
dead man^s house, and there is much weeping and wailing on 
the part of the females. Preparations for the lifting are 
hurried on. Some cot ton seed and rice are parched and a fowl 
is caught. The eldest son puts a rupee between the dead man^s 
teeth, and a bait, lota and some money are placed beside the 
corpse on the bier. Women mark the body with sindur and grind 
some turmeric. Fire is taken by lighting a thick straw rope 
and a handful of thatch is pulled out of the roof. The coi*pse is 
then caiTied on a bed, which sei*ves as a bier, and deposited at 
the end of the village street where two roads meet, a deep-toned 
drum is beaten five times, and sometimes guns are fired at the 
lime the corpse is being brought out of the house. W omen 
bathe the hands and the feet of the corpse, and anoint it with 
oil and turmeric and a little of the parched cotton seed and rice 
are sprii^led on the ground at each of tlie four posts of the bed, 
and the fowl is carried three or four times round it. The body 
is then removed to the neighbourhood of a tank or stream and a 
funeral pyre prepared. Women do not go to the place of crema- 
tion. After they have performed the services to the dead which 
fall to them, they go to bathe, and return to put the house in 
order, and prepare parched rice and grind flour to make bread. 

When the pyre is ready a part of the head of the corpse is 
shaved, if it is that of a male, and some red pigment appUed 
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to the f eet^ The eldest son then washes the mouthy feet and 
hands of the corpse. His younger brothers do the samej as also 
all relatives present. After this ceremony is over they look to see 
what in the way of brass vessels, cloth or money have been 
sent with the corpse. These are all taken possession of, as well 
as the rupee which was placed between the teeth, and whatever 
personal ornaments there may be. The body is carried three 
times round the funeral pyre and then placed on it. The fowl, 
which has already been referred to, is also carried three times 
round the pyre, and then nailed to the post on the east side of 
the pyre. The eldest son winds some cotton thread round a 
reed, which h6 lights at a firebrand, and then holding the 
burning reed in his left hand with his face averted, applies the 
fire to the mouth of the corpse, and having done so throws the 
reed on to the pile. At the same time all present throw a small 
piece of firewood on the pile and say, Now, do not delay us, 
consume quickly, see, we are providing the firewood. The 
eldest son also throws a bit of firewood on the pyre in the name 
of each absent relative. Fire is then applied to the pyre by 
means of the handful of thatch pulled from the roof of the dead 
man^s house. The cremators then retire to the shade of some 
tree near by, where they are shaved. The dead man^s eldest 
son has both head and face operated on. 

A small earthenware vessel has been brought to receive the 
pieces of bone rescued from the ashes. The eldest son, with 
his own hands, grinds a piece of potsherd into a circular shape 
to close the mouth of this vessel, and in the centre he bores a 
hole into which he inserts a piece of the culm of a certmn 
grass.* 

When the body has been consumed the fire is extinguished 
by pouring water over it, and the eldest son picks from the ashes 
a piece of the frontal bone, the collar bone, and the upper arm. 
These pieces of bone are first washed with water, then with milk, 
then with turmeric water and again with clean water, after which 
they are deposited in the forementioned cArthenware vessel 


* E^lboellia Aoab. 
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and the opening is closed by the piece of potsherd. The grass 
culm sticks up in the middle. The vessel is hermetically sealed 
with a paste made with rice flour and turmeric water.** 

As the refuse, ashes, etc., of the funeral pyre would be 
desecrated if touched by human hand, they are floated away 
with water, and the area occupied by the fire is delved all over. 
The delver avoids coming ‘into direct contact with the soil on 
which the pyre rested by standing on an old hatah or winnowing 
fan. A mixture of cowdung and water is then sprinkled 
over the newly tumed-iip soil, and roasted cotton seed and 
parched rice are scattered over the places where the four comer 
posts of the pyre had been fixed. 

This over, the eldest son and two or three others go home to 
prepare for the journey to the Damuda (Damodar) river, to the 
waters of which the jahg ba/ia, or pieces of bone rescued from the 
funeral pyre, of every Santal are consigned. The others bathe and 
wash their clothes in cold water, and then collect whatever was 
found on or with the corpse ; of these the barber is awarded 
a lota and a piece of cloth, the remainder ai’e carried to the 
village. On the way they cut four saplings of the Indian ebony 
tree {Dioapgros tomentosa) and pull a few handfuls ofehero 
grass. Arrived at the entrance to the village street one of their 
number goes to the dead man^s house and a woman makes for 
him four bags, three of leaves and one of cloth. In one of the 
leaf bags he puts parched rice, in another bread, and in the 
third husked rice. He also gets some flour^ salt, turmeric, 
ground charcoal, burned clay from the cooking stove, sindtir 
and a well grown pullet. With these he returns to where the 
other cremators are waiting for him at the entrance to the village 
where two roads meet. The women of the house follow him 
Wailing, and bringing milk and water in leaf-cups. One of the 
cremators then makes a little hollow in the ground, and on the 
side towards the west he rrarks out a square with the burned 
clay from the stove, and deposits some rice in the centre of it, 

• and makes three marks round it withirjiTi^M?** He then takes 
the puUet, marks it with Hudut) and putting its back close tQ 
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the rice allows it to pick a grain from the centre of the square# 
Then grasping it in his left hand he goes three times round the 
assembled company. This is repeated thrice, and the fowl is 
sacrificed by having the head severed from the body by the neck 
being pressed against the sharp edge of a battle-axe. 

The pieces of bone rescued from the ashes of the funeral pyre 
are euphoniously called the JaiS, or the bone flowers, and 
are treated with the utmost respect and reverence. Preparatory 
to taking the jdnff hdhd to the Dainuda river the following 
ceremony is observed : The eldest son of the deceased takes the 
pieces of bone out of the earthenware vessel in which they 
were placed at the cremation ground and holds them in his 
hand. Three of the saplings cut on the way home by the 
cremators are tied together near the top and fixed in the ground 
over the hollow already referred to, and the earthenware vessel 
which contained the jakg Idkd is placed on the top of them. 
The pieces of bone are held over this vessel and the women 
pour first water, then milk, and again water over them. The 
pieces of bone are then put into the cloth bag and the eldest son' 
of the deceased ties them up in a corner of his loin cloth, 
and taking the fourth sapling in his hand goes three times 
round the sticks on which the earthen vessel rest s. On complet- 
ing the third circuit he aims a blow with the stick at the 
earthenware vessel, and if it be broken to pieces it is supposed 
that there will be no more deaths in the family at present, but 
should it not be shattered to pieces, one or more deaths may be 
expected in the near future. 

It falls to an eldest son, if there should be one, to take the 
jdhg bdhd to the Damuda river. Having selected his com- 
panions he sets out on his way to i)erform this, the most important 
rite, in connection with the disposal of the dead.* If the river 
is a long way off they go a little distance in the direction in 
which it lies and then return home and wait until suitable 
provision can be made for the journey. 

The articles which were found on, or sent with the corpse to . 
the burning-ground are sold and the money given to the 
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cremators. Witt it they purotase materials for a meal, not 
forgetting a moderate supply of liquor. A goat is killed, but 
only the head is cooked and eaten on the spot, the -carcase is 
divided and each man carries his share home in a raw state. 

The party who go to the Damuda take with them parched 
rice, bread made of rice flour, rice, cloth, a wristlet and some 
shell money. These are required in connection with the 
ceremonies which are observed on the occasion of consigning the 
janff laha to the waters of the Damuda river. The Damuda 
is the sacred river of the Santals, and in their language is known 
as the Nai is the old name in Santali for a river, but it has 
entirely disappeared from modem Santali. It is, however, 
retained in connection with the Damuda which is known as 
the Nai. Sometimes Nai is used as a proper name having the 
modem SantSli word for river added to it. It is then the Nai 
river. After leaving home the party never look behind in the 
direction from which they have come. On reaching the Nai 
the shell money and the wristh^t are deposited on the bank. 
After bathing an altar is constructed and on it parched rice and 
bread are ofEered, Then taking the jang laha or bits of bone 
in his hand the eldest son of the deceased enters the river facing 
up stream, and going under the water he turns his face down 
stream and at the moment of rising he lets go the pieces of 
bone which sink into the sand. At times when the river is low 
the pieces of bone are buried in the sand. Individuals of the 
Dom or Hapi caste are always near and they appropriate the 
garment, which has been discarded by him who took the bones 
into the river, as also the money and wristlet, which were 
deposited ori the river bank, and the parched rice and bread left 
on the altar. 

This over, they turn their steps homewards. Nothing that 
^they brought with them from home can* be taken back. Food 
must be consumed, and whatever money they have is spent 
liquor ; sometimes wealthy people, whose homes are at a distance 
from the N&i, observe the Earam festival at some convenient 
place during the return journey. 
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On the Nil party reaching home thiree of their number are 
supposed to become possessed of Marang Bum, Porodhol and 
the spirit of the person who had died and whose jS^hg bdid has 
recently been consigned to the sacred waters of the 'Nai. The 
men who are supposed to be ix)sses8ed by Marang Bum and 
Porodhol, each receive a winnowing fan with some rice in it, 
and to a question they put to the third man he replies, I am 
dead. He is then asked to state how his death was brought 
about, to which he answers, There was no room for me in the 
eyes of a certain man, and for that reason I died. The 
meaning of this is that through envy some person had brought 
about his death. He is then told to ask for water, and on his 
doing so the eldest son of the deceased gives him water 
which he drinks. The other sons also give him water one after 
the other according to their ages. Milk is sometimes given 
instead of water. He is then asked, Is there any danger in 
the future ? and lie replies, There is danger, but consult the 
ojhas or medicine men, propitiate and sacrifice fowls and nothing 
evil will happen to you. The men possessed recover tVm’ 
identity and the end is reached. 

The Chore sept of Santals do not consign the jdng hdld to 
the waters of the Nai. They stuiff them into a crab^s hole on 
the bank of the Qua Nai, an affluent of the Nai or Darnuda 
river. This fact may account for the Clioye s^t calling them- 
selves Gua Soren when in search of wives. 

The of children are not taken to the Nai, but are 
disposed of at the idace of cremation. 

The last of all the rites for the dead wliieli are observed Is 
known as the bhandan. It generally takes place ten days or 
so after the return from tlie Nai, but the time depends very much 
upon the convenience of the pai’ties concerned. The bkandafi 
is a family gathering and all relatives are invited to be present. 

. The bhandan proceedings are commenced by the dead man^s 
relatives giving an account of wimt has taken place in tlio 
stereotyped form usual on such an occasion. The guests reply 
also in a like form expressing their sympathy with the family 
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«,ud acknowledging the hospitality which has been shown towards 
them. 

^hen three men are chosen to adopt *tho ineafis whereby 
they shall become possessed. One is to be possessed by Marang 
Bum, another by Porodhol and the third by the man whose 
fhandan ceremony is being performed. Each man is given a 
hafakor winnowing fan in which is some rice which has been 
husked without boiling. They sit in a ro w rubbing the rice in 
the hatak% and shaking their heads frantically from side to side. 
When they are believed to have become possessed they arc 
regarded as having lost their identity in that of him by whoijr 
they are possessed, and arc addressed as bongas or gods. Tbe 
term Gosae is used indiscriminately by Santals when addressing 
the objects which they worship. Some one addressing the men 
says, ^^Come Gosae, you are now holding hafah made by 
Mahlis from hill bamboos ; your disciples are seated. Come 
like a cow returning to her calf. The men with their long 
black hair hanging down frantically shake their heads and sway 
their bodies from side to side and in a short time the 
invoked are supposed to possess them. Then some one address- 
ing them says, Oh ! Oosiie, you have come to your disciples 
and pupils, tell us about your tribe and o igin and then wo 
human beings will know that it is this god that has come, then 
Oh ! Gosae^ we will place stools untler a Ilesa/c or Bare tree 
and worship. Then those possessed reply, As you human 
beings are questioning us we will tell you who and what we are. 
Oh ! human beings, I have come (The spirit of the dead man 
is supposed to speak.) Then they say, Oh ! Gosde, tell us 
truly why you left us to which he, sobbing, replies, .Oh I 
human beings, I am dead and fallen, iny lease of life was only 
for so many .days. They again say, Oh ! Gosde y ask the 
person from whom you require something. He then begs 
water from his son, who give.s it to him in a leaf cup. He riieu 
asks it from each of his relatives (or sons) in turn. After the 
water he is regaled with handi liquor, A haiak is given 
to him, the rice in .which he offers to the l^ngds* The eldest 
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son asks for assurance that no deception has been practised upon 
them. This given, the possessed are reminded that the day is 
far spent and that the time has arrived when they should return 
to the sky, which advice they are supposed to follow. 

A cow is then brought in to the courtyard of the house, and 
the deceased^s eldest son scatters some rice on the ground for 
her, and says, See, I am giving thee thy share » see it and* 
listen to it. 1 offer an oblation of cooked rice and a sacrifice. 
See that you accept them. Watch over the children and guard 
them. See to it that no sorrow or sin enters this house. Thie 
cow is then killed as an offering to the spirit of the deceased. 
The relatives filso bring goats and fowls which are similarly 
offered, each offerer saying, Take note, this is offered to you 
by so and so. The carcases of the animals offered in sacrifice 
are cooked with rice and the night is spent in feasting. 



VI.— A General Account of the Birhors. 

^ t 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, M. A. 

I. — Habitat, 

The hills and jungles that fringe the Chota Nagpur plateau on 
Xiooal Extent* its east and north-east, form the principal 
home of the BirhSrs. This line of hills runs from the Ramgarh 
thana in the Hazaribagh district on the north along the Ormanjhi, 
Angara, Ranchi, and Bundu Police circles [tJidnds) on the cast 
of the Ranchi plateau up to and beyond the Tamar thana which 
marks the south-eastern limit of the Ranchi district. Here and 
there in these hills and jungles extending roughly over an area of 
over seventy miles in length and twenty miles in breadth, the 
Birhdrs either wander about in small scattered communities track- 
ing game and collecting rope- fibres and honey, or camp in tiny 
leaf-huts, making rude w^ooden vessels and plaiting ropes and 
weaving them into hunting-nets and carrying-nets. Several 
groups of Birhors are met with beyond the north-eastern margin 
of the plateau in the jungles and hills further north in the 
Hazaribagh district north of the Damodar, where they muster 
strong ; and a few scattered groups have strayed into the Man- 
bhum district on the east and the Singhbhum district on the 
south. A few stray groups of Birhors are also found in the 
jungles a|id hills of some of the northern and noith-westerii 
thanas of the Rinchi district and the tributary States further to 
the west. The nature of the country occupied by the tribe may 
be roughly described as a long succession of ranges of wooded * 
hills separated by open valleys. These valleys alone are fit for 
cultivation, and are dotted over with villages sparsely inhabited 
3'gricultural tribes and castes more civilized than the Birhors. 
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The Birh5rs themselves generally select comparatively open 
Flora and Fauna, spaces on the wooded hill-tops and slopes^ 
or the edges of the jungles for their t£n(^Ss or settlements. These 
jungles and hills support a tropical flora^ among which are timber 
trees like the sal {Shorea robusta\ and the gamhar {Gmelina 
arhorea)i wild fruit trees like ihajamun {Eugenia Jambolana)^, 
the bair {Zi eg phus Ju^'uba), the mahua {Bassia Eatifolia) , my^ 
robolans of different varieties and a few kinds of wild yams and 
tubers, besides bamboos and fibrous creepers like the ah dp {Bau^ 
hinia scanden). Shrubs bearing edible berries, such as the pidl 
{Buehania Latifolia)^ are not numerous. And thus the natural 
vegetation of these hills and jungles affords but scanty food for 
the Birhors. Among the fauna of these woods the deer, the 
porcupine, the hare, the rat, and the monkey are the more im- 
poi*lant- from the Birbor^s point of view, as their flesh is highly 
prized by him for food. The tiger, the leopard, the hy»na, the 
bear, the wolf, the blue cow or nilgai {Boselaphus tragocamc’- 
lus) are also met with here and there in these jungles. Among 
birds, the peacock, the pigeon, the plover, the partridge, the 
snipe, the teal, and parrots are worth mentioning. As may be 
expected in these surroundings, the Birhor has developed into 
a keen hunter with strong powers of scent, sight and hearing, and 
has acquired an intimate knowledge of the haunts and liabits of 
different birds and animals, and the medicinal properties of 
various roots and herbs. 

The climate of these parts is characterized by oppressive heat 
Climate. in the summer season^ severe cold in the 

winter and a heavy rainfall during the monsoon. The maximum 
temperature in summer has been known to exceed 110® in the 
shade and the minimum in winter has fallen below 40®. The 
anniial rainfall varies from 50 to 65 inches, so that in the rainy 
months, the Birhor can no longer move about in pursuit of game 
but must perforce stop in kumbaa or leaf-sheds, eking out his 
scanty store, if any, of dried corolla of the makud {Baasia lalifolio) 
flower with some edible leaves or roots or yams gathered, 
in the jungle, or with grain exchanged for, or purchased with^ 
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the sale-proceeds of ropes^ made of chop fibre, or rude vcsseU 
made of wood. Thus, the flora and fauna of his habitat have 
largelj determined the nature and quantity of his food, the size 
of his food-groups or tSndas, the character and material of his 
dwellings, and have influenced his occupation, material cul- 
ture, and even social organization. 

II. — Jaghls and Uthlus. 

As their name of Birhor, or ^ jungle-folk suggest s, 
the tribe live in a slate of almost primilivo culture well calcu- 
lated to rejoice the heart of the anthropologist. They wander 
about, or settle down for a time, in small groups of from three to 
about ten families, earning a precarious subsistoriec by hunting, 
by collecting ch5p creepers and making them into ropes for 
barter or sale in the nearest tillages or markets, and by 
gathering bces'-wax and honey when available. Although the 
most cherished occupation of all the men of the tribe is hunting, 
the Birhors are, according to their mode of living, divided into 
two main divisions, knoim respectively as the Uthlus and the 
Jaghis. Except in the rainys easoii, the Uthlu (migratory) 
Birhors move about from jungle to jungle in small groups with 
their families, their scanty belongings, and their gods or hhuts, 
represented by stones and wooden pegs and carried in baskets by 
0110 or two young bachelors, who walk at tho head of the party. 
Other boys carry fowls meant for occasional sacrifices to the gods, 
the men follow with their hunting nets and tools and weapons, the 
women carry palm-leaf mats, wooden mortars and pestles, and both 
men and women carry bamboo-baskots containing their scanty storo 
of dried mahm flowers and any grain they may have laid by, 
and the girls carry earthen pots for cooking and carrjing waiei. 
They stop and hunt at one place for about a week or a foitnight 
(except in the rainy mouths which they spend at one place), and 
then move on to another jungle, and similarly camp an hwiit 
there, and again move on to still another jungle, and thus wander 
about in seajch of food until they comeback to their origma 
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etarting point in about two years* time, and start once more 
on a similar tour along the same route. 

The Jaghi (settled) Birhdrs, on the other hand^ are those 
families that, tired of toilsome wanderings, have settled down for 
a comparatively long period, generally on some hill-top or the 
borders of some jungle. Some Birhors of this latter class may 
clear some land in the jungle for purposes of more or less perma- 
nent cultivation, but the majority are landless. Birhors, both 
Ut-hlu and Jaghi, however, sometimes rear a scanty crop of 
maize or, beans by burning a patch of jungle, scratching the 
soil and sowing in the ashes. Even the landed Jaghi Birhors 
rarely stop at one place for any considerable length of time. 
The slightest ill-treatment, real or supposed, by the landlord 
of the place or by people of the neighbouring villages or 
the growing scarcity of ckdp creepers in the jungles makes 
them migrate to some more suitable place, or fall back to their old 
Uf^ilu or nomad life. Indeed, there is no Jaghi settlement 
I have seen that is more than fifteen or twenty years old, 
all hough I have heard of a few that are older. Some Jaghis have 
been known to revert to their old nomad or UtAlu life out of 
sheer ennui. And even some landed Jaghi families leave their 
t and as and rove about with their scanty belongings and lead 
an Ufhlu life from after the paddy harvest in December until 
the rains set in by about tlie middle of June. Generally, a Jaghi 
BirhOr after his marriage with an Uthlu wife sooner or 
later joins the group of bis Uthlu father-in-law and takes to 
a nomadic life. And this is one reason why JSgliis now-a-days 
are averse to marrying their sons and daughters to Uthlu. The 
Uthlus. by reason of their greater exclusiveness have retained 
more of their primitive customs aud usages than the Jaghis who 
come more frequently in contact with the Hindus and Hinduized 
tribes of the valleys. Still ah analysis of the culture even of 
the.Ufchlus will reveal certain traits that do not appear to have 
evolved from within and cannot be attributed to race, but betray 
evident traces of social environmental influences. 
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III. Thb Tanda and Its Houses. 

The settlements of groups as well as the temporary 

encampments of Uthlu groups are both ^ known as tancjas. A 
tan^a usually consists of about half-a-dozen or more huts. In a 
tan^S of the Uthlu Birhdrs^ the huts are mere improvised leaf-sheds 
in the form of low triangular kumha.^ or straw-shelters, such 
as their neighbours, the Mundas and the Oraons, erect near their 
rice-fields to guard them when the crops are ripening. Each family 
erects its separate shed or sheds made of branches and leaves. Each 
of these sheds has one opening, sometimes provided with a door 
made of branches and leaves. The houses in a JagJii tanda are 
a little more pretentious. Although the roofs of their huts arc 
generally made of branches covered over with leaves, the J%hi 
huts have often better walls, some of which arc made of branches 
plastered over with mud, and some even wholly made of mud. 
Their huts usually possess slightly raised floors. Although each 
family has generally only one hut, it is partitioned off into at least 
two compartments, one serving as the lumber-room in which their 
possessions, consisting generally of one or more iron axes, hunting 
nets, rope-making tools, and a few earthen pots in which dried 
corolla of the muAud flower and perhaps grains arc stored and 
where the ancestor spirits are worshipped, and another and a 
larger one forming a kitchen and 6leei)ing-room combined. 

A comer of the larger room is, if required, staved off as a pen for 
fowls or for goats or cattle, if the owner happens to i)Ossess any. In 
some tandas there may be one or two comparatively well-to-do Bir- 
hof families who have mud-walls to their huts and even a separate 
shed or lean-to for cattle. Some clans, such as the Ludamba, 
erect close to their dwellings a miniature hut or kunibd to. serve 
as a spirit-hut {bdngd-kdmbd). In this hut there is a small 
bamboo-box called hongdrfc\i or spirit-box in which a httle 
aruS rice in a small bamboo-tube, -a little vermilion, and other 
puja requisites are kept. Some clans have also their 
or spirit-seats, adjoining the settlement, where lumps of day, 
pieces of stone, and wood^ pegs represent the tutelary spirits 
of the clan. These spirits receive sacrifices of fowls and goats 
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tts occasion arises. These will be described in a future paper. 
By the side of a JSghi settlement is a sacred grove called 
** /itu fiyer marked by one or more trees and a few blocks of 
stone. This is the seat of the Sendra^hSngdH or deities^ or rather 
spirits, of the hunt, and there before every important hunting 
expedition^ the nets of all the hunters are placed in a heap 
and fowls are sacrificed before them, and, after the party return ^ 
home, here they out and dress and divide the game. The 
Uthlus, too, select a suitable tree near their camps to mark their 
/tia-fiysr during their stay at any particular place. Although 
there are no fences round the Jdghi houses nor any compounds, 
there is generally a small open space in front of each house. 

At one end of each tSnda of the Jaghis as well as the Uthlus 
there is a giti^ora or sleeping-hut exclusively used by the young 
bachelors of the settlement. The young maidens sleep with some 
old widow in a similar hut, usually at some distance from the 
boys^ giti^ora. Although outwardly a strict moral discipline 
appears to be maintained in these dormitories, closer investigation 
reveals the existence among their inmates of universal laxity of ^ 
morals according to the civilized standard. (^) 

Except the annual Spring Hunt, or a wedding in some com- 
paratively well-ofE family, or a panckayat convened to punish 
some serious social offence, when the men of a number of tan^^ 
living within an easy distance of one another are invited to take 
part, there is hardly any occasion when a number of these scat- 
tered groups or taudas come together. The different clans of 
the tribe hang together loostily aS so many inter-marrying groups 
with a tradition of common descent, talking the same language, 
following the same pursuits, and agreeing in substance but often 
differing in detmls, in their social and domestic customs and usages, 
and in their religious and magico-religious rites and observances# 

IV.— Thx Dainy, Lirn Of THE Biuboes.. 

«The men rise from their bed at *cock-crow and begin 
to wind chdp fibre made out of bark of the B^hmia 

(^) In a few degenerate taujie, howorw, 1 have Imiisod both the Jilu jngtr 
and the^i7tVera» ^ . 


A Bii'iior twisting’ ro]>e in IroiH of his T]u‘ iorkocl 

wood in tlu* gTound is tlio h^nod and the short slick iu his 

Laud is the ehvteh. 
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£;ro\ip of Birhors in front of tlioir hut roofotl ovor with s : nd luam- 

' t tlu littlr l)Oy> i^ a -trip of i aim-leaf mat in cmiiv.- nf pn.‘i>ai\U ion. 
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ztanitm creepers ooUected the previous day aud soaked in 
water and split into fibre the previous evening. Then 
they unite the ftrands by twisting (aiw) them round each 
other^ and tighten [paina) them with the help of the 
stick. The women generally rise a little later, but before sunrise^ 
and assist the men in making ropes. When daylight appears 
the women go to atten<hto household work and the men smooth 
{hot) the ropes with the honod which is a forked piece 
of wood. With the ropes thus made the men go on preparing 
tethers for cattle and zilds or carrying-nets. The men work at 
these until about 8 a.m., when they clean their teeth with a 
small twig known as datun, wash their faces and have 
their morning m^al either of rice and pot-herb {zdg) or 
of boiled corollas of the mahud flowers. Neither men nor women 
take a daily bath, but all generally bathe once or twice a 
week. It is only at these baths and at the end of a ceremonial 
pollution that they wash their scanty clothes. The men ordSni^ 
rily wear a hhagody or short narrow stripof cloth, one end of which 
is wrapped round the waist, the other end being passed between 
the thighs and attached to the part which serves as the YKaist^ 
band ; and the women wear a broader waist-cloth known as the 
Idhdngd. 

After breakfast the men go to the woods either to hunt or to 
collect ehdp^ The women sweep the huts in the morning, 
cleanse the utensils, if any, fetch water from some spring 
or stream, and cook the morning meal. They take their meats 
after the men have taken theirs. Then they either go to the 
jungles to collect mahud flowers or some edible leaves, yams, and 
tubers, or go to the neighbouring markets or villages if there aare 
ropes and zikds to sell. If there is more than one woman in the 
house, those that remain at home twist ropes or weave ziiiz* 
Children, from about the tenth or eleventh year of their life, 
generally help their parents in m^ing ropes. 

The majority of the Birhors live from hand to mouth. * When 
after an unsuccessful hunt or a fruitless search for cBp 
creepers a Birhoy sees no prospect of having other fo^ 
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for the following day, hie wife or daughter gathers piiia yams, 
boils them in water, peels them and then leaves them for the 
night in some stream of flowing water so as to remove the acri- 
dity. In the morning it is brought home, boiled again in water, 
pounded and eaten. These yams are available in January and 
February and also in July and August. On my arrival in April 
last at a settlement consisting of only four J aghi^ families, I 
learnt that two of the families had had little or nothing to eat 
for a day and a half as all the cAd/) the men of the four families 
had collected a day or two earlier together with their axes had 
been forcibly snatched away from them by an overzealous servant 
of the owner of the* jungle where they had been to collect cAop, 
and thus they had no ropes to sell. 

When the men return home, generally late in the afternoon, 
with cAop creepers, each family leave their cAop immersed in the 
water of some pool or stream for about an hour and then take 
them home. After their evening meal the men split the eidp 
stems (bapdrs) into strands, and then they all go to sleep. In 
winter months they kindle a fire in the middle of the hut-floor, 
and the family sleep around it. Fire, it may be mentioned, is 
always made by friction with two pieces of wood or bamboo. 

Prom October to May, the men go out on hunting ex<;jur6ions 
or collect chdp or gather honey, when available ; and the women 
gather makud fruit and flowers and collect yams and tubers in 
their respective seasons. This is indeed the brightest season of 
the year for the Blrhor; and it is now that the dull daily routine 
of life is from time to time broken by weddings and other 
festivities, for which large quantities of ili or rice-beer are 
requisitioned. 

In June, July and August, the few Jaghi BirhSrs, who have 
cultivable fields, attend to their cultivation, and the VtAlHs, who 
at this season camp at some selected spot, as well sb the landless 
Jaghis fuake wooden cups and bowls which they exchange for 
grain or sell for cash in the neighbouring villages and buy rice 
or other grain with the sale-proceeds of these, things, as also 
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wii^ any money they may have saved oat of the sale-fooceeds 
of game in the winter and summea mont^. Their women some* 
times work on wages at transplanting paddy sewings on the 
fields of people in the neighbouring viBages. In September men 
again begin to gather chop and make ropes and tiiaa or carrying- 
netsj and their women take them to the neighbouring villages 
for saleuir e:(change. dunting-ncts are also made at this time 
for use in the coming season^ and occasionally for sale 
to Orions and others. From September to November, Ufili 
BB well as Jaghi women occasionally gather leaves of a kind 
of wild date-palm, which they call iita (Fanix tylvetfrit) 
and plait bed mats with them when they have no chop fibres to 
twist. 

Thus the few elementary arts and crafts that the Birhufs 
have acquired or invented, though not wholly determined by 
their physical environment, have been greatly fevoured by it. 
Again, Tn order to sell their humble manufactures of wood and 
Tope-fibres, and to buy their scanty clothing and tinsel ornaments, 
their iron tools ^hd weapons, their earthen pots and such humble 
condiments as salt and pepper, all Birhofs — Jaghi as well as 
17 fAls~neceB sarily come in contact with other tribes and castes 
in the open ‘valleys near their native hills and jungles. And 
in the rainy months their women often work in the neighbour- 
ing villages as field-labourers in company with labourers of other 
castes and tribes. Among the J&ghis, again, some compaxative- 
ly more intelligent and well-to-do people amongst them enter 
into ceremonial friendship with men of other castes and tribes 
inhabiting the neighbouring villages. The inevitable influmce oi 
such contact with comparatively superior but mostly analo- 
gous cultu^ may be traced in the manners, customs, bdiefis 
and praotioes, and even in the vo^bulazy, fdk-lote and songs of 
the Birhdfs. But, however much their phyncal and voggtl 
environment may have influenced Birhdf life, the vital demenisoC ' 
their culture, their totexnistic social structi^ce and animistie 
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religious system are in their essentials a genuine product of the 


Language. 


V. — Raci and Language. 

Ethnically the Birhors belong to the same dark-skinned 
{melan6UB)y short-sts^ured, long-headed {doli’^ 
cocephaUe)y W 2 ivy haired and 

broad-nosed {plaiyrrhine) race to which the Mundas, the 
SantSls, the Bhumij, the Hos and other allied tribes belong, 
and like those tribes the Birhors speak a language belonging 
to the Austro-Asiatic sub-family of the Austric linguistic 
family which extends through Indonesia and Melanesia to 
Polynesia. 

According to Sir George Grierson, the Birhor dialect is 
more closely connected with Mundari than 
Language. Santali. Indeed, I have heard some 

Mundas of Ranchi naming the Birhors as ^Bir Mundas^ 
or ^Jungle Mundas^. But, on the other hand, some 
Birhors themselves told me that they are nearer kinsmen to 
the Santals than to the Mundas though they could give 
no reasons for this assertion. And in the dialect spoken 
even by the Ranchi Birhors, although it is more closely connect- 
ed with Mundari than with Santali, one cannot help noticing 
a few peculiarities that occur only in Santali and not in Mundari, 
although curiously enough some of them occur in the corrupt 
dialect used by the Mundari-speaking Oraons of the Ranchi thana. 
Thus, the very name hor (man) in the compound Bir-hor is 
also the Santali form of Mundari hop. Again the insertion 
of an ^ h ^ sound after the ^ a ^ sound in certain words is charac- 
teristic of Santali rather than Mundari. Thus, Mundari UdiJke- 
ndinff ^ (I remained) becomes Mekandinp in Santali and tdki* 
haiding in Birhor as also in the corrupt Mundari dialect used 
by some Oraons of the Ranchi thana; so again ^ tiding ^ which 
is the Mundari word for ^ to-day ^ appears as ^ Hh ing ^ in Birhor, 




Of these ♦’Oliota Nagpur claims 2,130 (namely, 1,000 males 
and 1,130 females) distributed as follows : — 

Hazaribagh «.• 


1,024 



927 

Fftlamau 

... 

27 

Manbbum 


104 

Singlibbnm ... 


48 






Vlt.— A Persian Poet of the Shahabad 
district. 


By Saiyid Wasi Ahmed Bilgrami, B. A. 


Mie Imami : Bom at Kodth in the Shahabad (or Arrah) 
district in Mohurrum 1212 A. H. (the month of the Imdms), he 
was called Imdmi. His father, Mir Iftikhar Ali Eilg-rami, who 
ttnder the pen-name of Zarra (atom) has left behind a Persian 
Diwdn, gave him the best available education in literature, 
theology, and medicine. Then he was sent to join Maulvi 
Waliiillali^s Madrasa at Purrukhabad. Mir Irndmi^s cousin and 
boon-companion was the illustrious Hazrat Shah Sahib Alum 
Bilgrami •«£ Marahra (United Province) whom Ghalib ac- 
knowledged as his sx)iritual guide in a mimber of letters addressed 
to him in Urdu-i-^^u^lah. On his mother’s side, Iindmi traced 
his lineage from the celebrated Bilgrami poets, Alldmd Syed 
Abdul Jalil, and Hussdnul-Hind Mir Ghulam Ali Azdd, as he 
himself boasts 

{]) The bubble of Abdul JaliPs ocean I am; 

It is a bold testimony that I am Kauser-like (of purest 
water or lineage ; kausor being a fountain in Moham- 
med’s Paradise). 

(2) My house situated at Bilgrfim 

Belongs to the same eminent (personage). 

The poem, Shorish-i-Ishq, was ImSmi’s maiden attempt at the 
age of 23 in A.H. 1235. Then followed Samar-i-Murad (A. H. 
1248) and a volume of Persian lyrics. Critics say that Imami s 
poetic flights remind one of Saeb, l^J’aziri, and Ghanimat. To- 
wards the sunset of his life, his min^ became deranged, but the, 
sparks of poetry were all along alive in him. He died at the agc of 
62 in A.H, 1274, leaving behind an only son, Mir Quwwat Alij 
Shorish ”, who had versatile studies and was the author of an 
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Urdu DiwAn, a treatise on P'osody (tausi-ul-Qaw&fi) anda uum- 
ber of original works [^] on IslAinic theology. In order that the 
deceased poet^s memory may' not die out, his great-grandson, 
now a boy of 5, has been named Im&mi. 

His first work, Shorish-i-Ishq, was printed in 1295 A.H. at 
the Nurul-anwar Press, Arrah, and covers 28 pages. His later 
and more mature poem, Samar-i-MurA5d, exists as in the 

Khuda Bakhsh Library. It has, unfortunately, been very incor- 
rectly named and described in Khan Sahib A. Muqtadir^s 
Catalogue of that Library, Vol. Ill, page 205 (MS. No. 437, 
Persian Poetry), as I shall show below. 

To quote the exact words of the cataloguer, it is a poem, in 
the metre of JAmi^s Yousuf Zalikha, dealing with the love 
adventures of a youth, who in course of a voyage after sufEering 
shipwreck reached an island, and there fell in love with a damsel,— 
by an anonymous author. Beginning ; — 

^^1 aJJI ^ 

My pen is the banner, and word the army ; 

To the field (of Poetry) I have come ; God is Great [* J II 

The name of the poem occurs as Shorish-i-Ishq at the end 
of the poem. The date of composition, A.H.,.. A.D. 1832, 

is exxu’essed by several chronograms at the end. The story itself 
begins on fol. 7*^ ; — 

* 

[*j Seven in number. (1) Mirat-ut-tabqiq. (2) Lamat-ul-uqul. (3) Tambi- 
hat-ul-uqul. (4) Manas^erubKAzirin. (5) JAal-Haq. (6) Zabaqal-BAtil. 
(7) Falsafa-tul-Kalam (a MS. in 800 pages). 

t'^] The exprcBsion, Alla-bo-Akbar, though used as a taebir or battle-017 here 
may also allude to a hill near ShiiAz, whence flows the water of sweit 
EukbnabAd-~a river immortalized by the verses of Hafiz Sbirazi. 

The first bemifltiob has been <^riticized and corrected by Abe poet's ocuBin, 
Hazrat Sahib Alum of Maiahra, thus ; Lawayam khama 0 alfa« lasbkar '* 
I * on the ground that * lashkar ’ or army has a oolleotive and plural sengOi 
whereas * lafz * or word is in the singular number. But ImAmi's retort is 
that the word laitj in itself presents the .appearance! of a compact body of 
troops. <( J is the vanguard, ^ the centre, and Jo tljei xgoj^* 
guard, t. - — 
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^ut the true facts about the i^S. are quite different from 
whar IS stated above, {i) The Ma. 437 is not by an anonymous 
author, {ii) It is not entitled Shlrish-i-Ishq. 

(e) The authorship.— In the above MS., the poetic pen-name, 
Im&mi, occurs in red ink alone as many as ten times, as if to 
show that the book is n^t without an amount of life-blood in its 
* veins. JThc cbronogrartfe at the end (alluded to by the catalo- 
guer) happily says in no equivocal terms that the poem owes its 
birth to Mir Im^mi Bilgrami. 

On fol. 58“, the MS. concludes witk-il^c author^s prayer : — 

O God ! A look of compassion on ImS,mi, 

By Ahmad, the star of exalted- seat (i.e., the Great Prophet). 

On fol. 61^, we have the date of composition by Anwar Ali, 
Y&s, of Arrah : — 

As the year of its conclusion, my heart, O Yas, 

Jhe Strength of Im&mPs pen^’, found out. [®] 

(u‘) The title of the poem. Again, the very title of tho MS. is 
wrongly given. ' Shorish Ishq is quite another Masnavi, and 
should not be confounded with MS. 437. The former, beginning 
with the verse 

Come I Oy e m^^^weet-tongued pen ! 

Come ! O ye my nightingale of Ind I 
deals with the adventm-es of an Arab poet, Asmai, on his way to 
Mecca, whose main story [4] opens with the couplet : 

Bom in Arabia, a magic-worker, (in Poetry) called Asmai; 

The palate of eloquence watered with honey at (the mention 
of) whose name I 

[S] Cf. * Ijl 

. oi/ 4/*U. ewiUo 

Here "taqat i-khamila-i-Imimi" g^os the year, A.H. 1248. 

[*] There is also a poem, embodying the same story by Shaikh Ali Sagin 

in one thousand verses. Hazin is ranked with GhdUb, Khasro, Bedil 

and Azad Bilgrami among tha classical poets of India. 

He Kes buried at i^nares. 
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The chronogram by Mir ohammed Askari oa f<d, 58^ of; the 
K» B. MS. 487, distinctly sa;rs : — 

/ 

^ When for his Masnavi^s name, t5 fanoy^s boug j^ Xwenl : 

The name, Samar-i-Murad, (Ambition's fruit) became green 
on my tongue f " 

Mir Askari was Imdmi's uncle, for E^hich reason the name 
suggested was adopted ty the nephew for his poem. Thus 
Samar-i-Murad, and not Shorish-i-Ishq is the correct title of 
MS. 437. On fol. 59 % line 8, whence the cataloguer's mistake 
originated, the verse 

has a marginal note, in red ink, attached to it, Which reads thus : 

that is, " It is the name of the author’s 7««0&[aSnavi dealing 
with the story of the Amb poet, Asmai.” 

The word in italict is suggestive. The MS. under review, 
then, must be a second Masnavi, and must have another title. It 
is as well obvious that the theme of the two poems, Shorlsh-i-Ishq 
and the MS. 437 (or Samfir-i-Mur&d) is not one and the same. 
The former introduces to us an Arab poet, deciphering verses 
on a stone-slab in a desert; — whereas the latter speaks of “the 
love-adventures of a youth who in course of a voyage after 
sufEerii^ shipwreck, reached an island, and there fell'in love with 
a damsel.” There are altogether 16 chapters in ‘ shorish ’ or the 
desert-story, as against 86 in 'Samar ^ or the shipwreck-romance, 
A comparison of the headings of the main stories of the two 
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p^^s is given below as a oojiclusive proof that the MS. in 
question is not Shorish-i-Ishq bur Sam&r4-Mur^« 


Sliorish*i-Isli(i, MS. 437, or Sam4r*i*Murl^* 


5. The love-story narrated by 5. The < bread of romance is 

Asmai commences. taken up. 

6. He happens to pass by a 6. "Tb^ hero with his oompa- 
stoiie containing some verses. nions si art s on a jourm^y by 

laud and wat er. 


7. He retorts by writing verses 
on the stone. 

8. He comes to the same spot a 
second time only to find 
anotUt'r set of verses. 


9, Ho extemporizes another 
verse in reply. 


7. The ship described.^ 

8. An invisible Voice speaks : — 

And whoso feareth God, 
unto him will he grant- a 
happy issue out of all his 
afliiotions, and He will 
hfstovv on him an ample 
provision from whence ha 
expecteth it not ; and 
whoso t-nistcth in God, 
He will he his sufficient; 
support-; for God will 
surely attain Ills purpose. 
Now liath God appointed 
unto everything a deter- 
mined period.^' 

The hero, taking this voice 
• as a mandate from God, 
throws away his^ coins 
into water. Ilis compa- 
nions take it as a wind- 
cry. 

). A parentlict-ical chapter : iho 
method of being benefTted 
by the above Koranic 
verses. 
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10. He, then, starts in quest of 
the love-sick youth who had 
written verses. 


11. He comes to the same bi-bne 
and finds the youth lifeless. 

12. Who leaves behind a third 
set of verses on the stone. 


13. Verses addressed to Asmai. 


14. Asmai interns the corpse 


15. The story concludes with 
Imami^s prayer to God. 


/ 

/ 

MS. 437, or Sam&r-i-Mnrfid. 


10. The heroes companions are 
Icd^liy a love of money to 
disobey the invisibly mes- 
sage. A discourse on reli- 
gious duties. 

11. A shipwreck : all go down 
save the hero, who is cast 
ashore on a plank. 

12. The hero reaches an island 
and finds himself in a 
garden-like wilderness. 

13. A lofty mansion: on the 
terrace is a stany Beatlty. 

14. The hero Ov^er head and 
ears in love. 

15. The damsel unfolds to the 
youth her own tale, 

16 to 36. The romance conti- 
nued. 



VIII.— A Lepcha Funeral. 

By Saral Chandra Roy, M.A, 

While staying at Darjeeling during tlie P«y5 holidays, I had 
an opportunity of witnessing a Lepcha funeral. As there are 
some points of ethnological interesf in tEe rit(‘S and ceremonies 
observed I took down a few notes of what 1 saw, and on these 
notes the following brief account is based, 

Tlie deceased was the wife of a Tje})cha servant, in the Roman 
Catholic convent at Darjeeling. The father of this man was a 
Lama, and consequently the family is of sojue respectability in the 
local L^igcba community. In fact, when 1 first saw the fimeml 
procession aiming along the roa<l just, below the house where I 
was staying, thad no idea that, the husband of the deceased was 
in comi»aratively fuimblc circumstances in lift‘. The bier was 
covered over with an embroidered shawl and was preceded hy a 
venerable-looking old Lama, reciting nfantrams in Tibetan, 
ringing a bell with one hand, and hplding in the other one 
end of along strip of cloth, the other end of wliich was atta(died 
to the bier. Folh)wlng the bier was a large? procession of mour- 
nei's and a f w men playing on dnims and cymbals and sounding 
conch shells. One man was twirling a small prayer wheel {mani). 
The musical inslnimcnt s were all held aslant and not in the up- 
right pos'ition ill which th(?y are ordinarily carried by the musi- 
cians. This, I was told, indic<ated that it was an occasion of 
Dioui-ning. The monniers now and again took up the refrain 
of the Lama's ?M 7 itram 8 . Tliis refrain consisted in the well- 
known maniram of the Buddhists '' Om I Mdni pa [r?] me 

Thus the procession went on for about two miles along the 
West Mall and the Old Calcutta Road, and finally we began to 
climb up a steep slope of the Jalapuhar llill. At about half-way 
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up the slope^ tlie procession hailed, and I observed a nximhe/ of 
Lcpcha women carrying jars of mama-leer come up by another 
route and join the party. The bier was put down on the ground 
and most of the men sat down for a while to rest. The women 
were in the meanwhile busy, some distributing glasses of beer to 
the men and others collecting dried leavcsr and kindling a fire. 
The relatives of the deceased selecied a site for the grave*by the 
side of the other graves of the family, the deceased^s husband^s 
brother now first applied his spade to the ground thus selected. 
I was told that according ^«*Lepcha custom the son or brother or 
other near kinsman of the .deceased must dig out three spadefuls 
of earth before others would join in digging the grave. The 
height of the bier was measured with a stick so as to adjust the 
depth of the grave accordingly. As some of the men went on 
digging the grave, others, men as well as women, were busy collec- 
ting pieces of st one and placing them by ibe side of the grave. 
All the time the Lama went on chanting in Tibetan wbat» I was 
told were long addresses to the spirit of the deceased./ The’refrain 
of OmI Mdni pa [d"] me being now and ^gain taken up 

by the other men. The Lama as well as th5 grave-diggers and 
other members of the pai1y were now and again regaled 
with copious draughts of marua-heer seiwed by the women. 
When the digging wus in progress 1 noticed the men frequently 
expressing satisfaction with what they saw, and on enquiry I 
learnt that what made them rejoice was the absence of any stones 
in the grave. If they had come upon any stones, it would 
have indicated that the deceased had died before tlic length of life 
allotted to her by Heaven, so that< some human being must have 
caused the death by charms or sorcery. 

When they had dug a grave of the dimensions required, and 
spread out a layer of stones at tiie bottom by way of a flooring to the 
grave, a ceremonial glass of marua-beer was handed over to each 
of t|ie .persons present. (I was' cxcufeed on my assuring them 
that I was not accustomed io spirituous drink of any sort.) The 
drinking of this cup of beer is t-aken as a solemn undertaking to 
^recite the mystic mantram " Om Mdni pa [rf} me for the 
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benefit of the soul of tbe deceaseft. Friends and* relatives now 
took a last look at the face of the deceased, by slightly drawing 
aside the cloth-covering over the^ bier. ^ This partial lifting of 
the curtain showed that the deceased was placed over the bier in 
a sitting posture, and that a silver coin had been already put into 
the mouth of the deceased. The bier was first taken three times 
round the grave and finally lowered into the grave, the LSmS 
all the while chanting his mtntrami and the men chanting the 
refrain of Om Mdiii\pa me li%m in a chorus. At each of the 
four comers of the grave, a long 6$tit J)am boo was vertically insert- 
ed before the bier was let down. Over the bier was placed first a 
layer of stones, then a layer of earth, and again a layer of stones 
and over it another layer of earth and then a final layer of stones 
over which a longish stone was placed in an upright position. This 
upright stone indicated that the corpse was interred in a sitting 
posture. On inquiry I learnt that in some families the corpse 
was laid down in the grave in a lying posture and in those cases 
the upperlKosb stone was laid flat on the grave. Such stones on 
a number o?^graves close by wore pointed out to me in i)roof of 
this statement. Another symbolic representation was a lenjeA 


or thread- twister placed over the grave to indicate that the 
grave was that of a female, thread-twisting and weaving being 
the habltuSl occupaTlon of a Lepoha female. Similarly, I was 
told a bow and an arrow are placed over the grave of a Lcpcha 
male. Flowers were now strewn over the grave and a meal of 
boiled rice, stewed beef, and boiled mama {Eleudne Coraeana) 
was placed over the grave on a leaf-plate. A portion of this 
food, I must not omit to mention, was already burnt near tlio 
grave wi^h fire lighted with dried loaves collected by the women 
who attended the funeral. Finally the four bamboo splinters 
that had been inserted into the grave at its corners were pulled 
out of tliQ grave by men credited with a knowledge of charms 
and spells. A person skilled in magic lore is called ^^bung- 
thingbu ^ if a male, and ^ mon ^ if a female. The reason for first 
inserting and then taking out these long bamboo splinters was 
explained to me l^y the assembled Lepchas as a precaution 
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prevent the soul of the decease<J from retaining in the grave tlfe 
soul of any one present whom she particularly loved on eaHh. 
It is also worth mentioning that the Lepcha takes particular 
care to see that no green leaf or stone gets buried with the earth 
with which the grave is filled in, for such green leaf or piece of 
stone would stand in the way of the soul when it may be.required 
to go to Tama^ the god of death, or to other worlds. 

From the burial place most of the party returned to the house 
where the death occurred, and I accompanied them. Outside the 
house every one who had bej^* present at the funeral was at first 
thoroughly fumigated with the smoke of a fire in which a species 
of bitter plant 'was burnt. Each of them had next to present him- 
self before a ^ mon or female exorcist, who was standing there 
with a live fowl in one hand and a kind of tall bamboo-grass in the 
other. The ^ mon^ made passes over the body of each with the 
fowl and the bamboo-grass Then the fowl was killed by being 
struck against the ground and was thrown away outside the 
house. Finally, mania beer was served in bamboo-tuJ><^s*to t hose 
who attended the funeral and a meal was also provided for them. 

Two days later a more imposing ceremony of driving away 
the evil spirit was performed in the house. The whole afternoon 
the inmates of the house were busy arrangingthe room where the 
ceremony was to take place, kneading flour and making various 
small figures of flour-dough resembling men and animals, and 
scrubbing a large number of ceremonial brass lamps and arrang- 
ing them in several rows tier above tier. ]3y evening the old 
Lama, with an assistant Lama and two disciples, took their seats 
in front of the rows of lamps, an elderly relative sat on the left 
of the rows of lamps, and close to him sat the husband of 
the deceased ; important guests were given prominent seats and 
other guests were seated as best as they could in and outside 
the room. Many of them did not wait long in the poom, but 
w’^ere soon replaced by others. Fortunately I was given a pro- 
minfat seat from which I could see every part of the ceremonies. 
The Lama and his disciples went on chanting interminable chapter 
after chapter from a manuscript book which^ I was told, was 
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knowp as the Mellom The chanting was frequently pane* 
tuated by a chorus of the mystic mUntram ** Om Mdni pa [rf] me 
hum and by music of drums, cymbals, and conch*shellsj and by 
a peculiar shrill whistling sound made by some of the men. At 
frequent intervals the Lamas and the guesis were drinking or 
rather sucking marua-bcer with hollow reeds from bamboo-tubes 
placed l^efore them. As each guest arrived, he made a cash 
present of from one or two annas to eight annas, and a man went 
on noting the names and amoimts^n a slip of paper. As each 
guest paid his quota, he was asked f^Ught one or two of the 
152- lamps, and the man sitting on the left of the ceremonial 
lamps delivered a harangue which, I was told, was meant to in- 
form the soul of ihe deceased that such and suc h a friend or rela- 
tive was come to pray for her soul and light her path to the other 
world. Each man bowed before iho lamps after he had lighted 
one or more of them. I made a present of a rupee and was given 
the privilege of lighting two of the lamps for the benefit of the 
soul of the cR^l woman. After the chanting of chapters from 
the Mellom , some which, I was told, were addressed to the 
soul of the dead telling her that her friends and relatives bad 
done all they could for her, but could not save her life, and bid- 
din^fic^jujaf to grie^ over her condition, nor to afflict the living 
but to follow the ^ Law ^ and so forth. AU the time the husband 
of the deceased was frequently bowing low to the soul of the 
dciad, and I was told this was done by \vay of supplication to the 
soul of the deceased not t o be angry with him or do any harm to 
him or to other surviving members of the family. 

Now came the most exciting part,. of the ceremonies. Two 
persons carried into the room a large wooden plank on which 
were placed a few twigs representing a jungle and a number 
of miniature animal figures representing the denizens of the 
jungles and in the centre was prominently placed a life- 
sized model of a cat. There were also one or two mini^ure 
human figures arranged on the plank. The figure of the cat in 
the centre was meant for seating the evil spirit which caused 
the death of the deceased i^erson and must have been obstructing 
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the passage of the soul of the deceased to the other wo)^d. It 
was intended that the evil spirit might lose its way in the jungle 
represented by the twigs and thus be unable to pursue the soul of 
the deceased. A number of pebbles coated with delicious grains 
were laid on the plank by way of food for the evil spirit. The 
liSma and his assistant and disciples now chanted song after 
song meant to allure the evil spirit by promises of tempting 
viands laid out for him. Some men were enthusiastically playing 
upon drums and cymbals and blowing conch^shells and one or 
two men were uttering a' kind of peculiarly shrill musical sound 
by whistling. Suddenly* the people became excited, and I was 
told that the evil spirit had arrived and was seated on the cat. 
The sound of music redoubled in shrillness. A number of men 
began to pelt grains and stones at the figures of animals on the 
plank. Some people drew out their swords which they bran- 
dished over the figures. Then the plank was taken up, and as it 
was being carried out of the house, the men followed it with 
frantic yells and some hit the figures vuth their flCicks. When 
the plank was carried to an open space o tit side the house, burn- 
ing torches were applied to the figures until they were all burnt 
to ashes. Thus was the soul of the deceased saved from pursuit 
by the evil spirit which killed her. Then we all went^ h^-eV. the 
room, and as we approached the door of the room, some women 
sprinkled us profusely with water so as to remove from us all evil 
influences that we might have contracted from contact with the 
evil spirit. Then food was laid out for the soul of the deceased 
and further chanting of mantram$ coi^cludod the ceremony. 



miscellaneous contributions. 


I.* Relics of tlie Copper Age found in 
Chota Nagpur. 

By Sarat ChandS^Ilosb MJk. 

The earliest discovery of aiioient copper articles in Chota 
Nagpur appears to have been made in the year 1870 in the 
Giridih (then Pachamba) subdivision of the lidzaribagh district. 
These consisted of five rough and unfinished copper celts of 
which four are now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The 
next find was that of a great cache of copper implements in the 
neighltoujjlmod of the old Bargunda copper mine in the Ilazari- 
bagh dlsiriot^^ A broad heavy copper axe-bead and a largo 
eo 2 )per armlet from^^Cis find came to the hands of the late 
Mr. Kobort Bruce Foote in 1887, and was figured (figures 
4J06 and 4107 of Plate 19) and described by him in Vol. I 
of Tl\g Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Antiquities^^ (Madras, 191C). 

The next discovery was that of a co 2 >per axe-head found in 
SepTtember 1910 at village Sagiina, thana Patan in the Paldmau 
district. This axe subsequently came to the hands of His 
Honour the President of the Society and was ^described at page 
12G, Vohl, Part 1 of this Journal. Next in point of time 
was a find of twenty-one copper axe-heads of the same pattern as 
the Palamau axe. This was discovered in 1915 at village Bartola 
in the Basia thana of the Banchi district and described at pages 
127-128, Vol. I, Part I of this Journal, 

Several years ago some copp'er axe-heads from the Ms^bhum 
district accidentally came into the hands of the H outbid and 

» Vide Proceedings o/ the AsiaHc Society of Bengal for X671, psgos 231'^ZH and 
Andcnsoa*9 Cataloguet^ext XXi pages ^2-^395, 
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Rev. Dr. A, Campbell who, being then unaware of their nature, 
put them by until last year when he saw the collection made by 
our Society and became aware of their importance and readily 
presented the Society with a few specimens. These were des- 
cribed at pages 85-6, Vol. II, Part I of this Journal. 

A solitary copper axe-head of the same class as the Basia celts 
lay unheeded among a collection of mineral samples in tho posses- 
sion of Mr. P. N. Bose, late of the Geological Survey of India, 
and I secured it from him last year for the Society. 

In the Khunti subdivisWh of the Ranchi district I found, in 
October 1915, two copper axe-heads which have been described at 
pages 239 and 242, Vol. I, Part II of this Journal, We 
next secured three copper battle-axes of a shape hitherto unknown 
which recently came to the hands of Mr. L. E. B. 
Cobden-Ramsay. These were found in the Majnirbhanj State of 
Orissa and were described in the last number of this J ournal 
(pp. 386-7). 

The latest discovery of copper celts was made a ‘jfew months 
ago at village Kami in tlie Palamau distKft and was brought to 
my notice by my esteemed friend the Rev. Pather Ernes, who 
is a Member of the Society. From the description given by 
Father Ernes in his letter we had little difficulty in concluding 
that they must be copper celts ; and through the kind offices ot 
the authorities the whole lob was secured. They consist of six 
copper axe-heads and seventeen copper bar-celts which lay buried 
together on the bank of a small river. 

Of the seventeen bar-celts, the longest measures 2 feet \ inch 
in length, the shortest 1 foot 3 inches in. length, and the rest 
are of various lengths from 1 foot 8 inches to 1 foot 4 inches. 
The blade in each of these celts is crescentic in shape, being 
formed by the upper face gradually sloping to an edge, and 
varies in length from half an inch to an inch. The greatest 
breadth is invariably at the edge, each celt tapering to a narrow 
rounded butt end. The axe-heads are similar in shape to the 
Basia axe-heads described in Yol. I, Fart I, and on an average 
are of about the same dimensions^ Mr, J, uCoggin-Brown, to 
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whom His Honour the President forwarded the celts for exami- 
natfon, writes 

The type of implements ‘is a curious on^- but it is not 
unique. There are four examples of the same sort of thing in the 
Indian Mugeum— long ^ bar celts ^ resembling huge chisels in 
form, with expanded lunette h.eads* One surface of these imple- 
mentsi is convex and thfi other markedly concave, though as far 
as I remember on a much smaller scale than the example you 
send. They are from Gnngeria in the Balaghat district of the 
Central Provinces and were foun5^ 1871^. Like your specimen 
their sides very gradually diverge and then expand suddenly into 
the edge. As far as I know, this is the second recorded occur- 
rence of these 1y pcs in India and 1 regard them as authentic 
coppor-ago pieces. 

“ I must confess that I do not know what use they were put 
to, and speculition does not fit. in with all their peculiar charac- 
teristf<.*s.^ In my catalogue of the Calcutta collection I see the 
folio win^K >te : ^ This instrument may have been used as a 

weapon, and' if so, was probably hafted by being passed 
through a wooden handle and secured by a ligature ^ It seems 
just as likely that they were put to more peaceful uses, such 
asjrou suggest/' 

No crucibles or moulds or other traces of any workshop for 
the manufactm-e of these articles have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood. There are no traditions in the locality to 
who made them or how they came to be buried there. 

Some copper ornaments that I discovered in ancient graves 
in the ILaBchi district have been •described in Vol. I, Part II 
(pp. 230, 233, 215, 218) of the Journal. Wo are ‘thus in 
possession now of evidence for the past existence of a Copper Age 
culture in all the districts of the Chota Nagpur Division. Tra- 
dition in the Ranchi district attributes these relics of the copper 
age to an ancient people now extinct who are styled the JSsuras 
and to whom tradition assigns the credit of having introduced 
the art of smelting iron in the Ranchi district. 



4M SS1.1C8 Of tBB OOPPStt. Aait 

Svidimoe in the shape of remains of smcdting places and 
slags of iron« ornaments, ithplements and vessels made of £c^ 
per, foundations, of extiaordinasilj large but comparatively thin 
bricks, remains of pottery and burial urns, is gradually accumn> 
lating, and would seem to bear out the Munda tradition of the 
previous occupation of a large portion, if not the whole, of the 
Ranchi district by an ancient people who shade and used copper 
and subseijuently iron, and who had evolved a comparatively 
much higher culture than the Mundas who claim to h&ve ousted 
them. 






21. A Find of Amoi^nt Bronze Articles 
in tlie Banold District. 

psr Siurat OtiandFa M.A. 

Objects of copper andtirojj. arc liot the only relics of 
earlier human c^jjlfuro found in the Ch6fa Nagpur Division, 
Some anoiSaib b^JReArtioles liave been reoenily unearthed in the 
Kanchi District, This remarkable find consists of one large 
copper a nurffber of bronze bolls, beridcs a few bowls and 

plates made of bronze/ 

A client of mine of the nanv> of Ramai Oraoii aiul lus 
^n Et^ Oraon while lovelliug a plot of upland in ^village 
Babe&* about thirt^n miles to the east of Jtanuhi, found these 
articles at a depth of a foot or so below the stirface. The plates 
and bowls w®t?o found in an earthen jai and the other 

articles wore found erobod<lcd in the ground about three feet away 
from tho former. Tj|^ ilbistration on the opposite page shows 
the big copi>er hani^^ one bronze bowl and iito bronze bells. 

Tho field on whi<ih they were found forma pir& of a large plot 
of upland, measuring about thl^ acres, which slo^s towards 
the south inio a hill-stream locally called Chandi-ga^ha. The 
land was up till recently covered over with jungle mostly of 
trees, and the Rolltary tiunl^of, to old ml trCe is StiU. l^t to 
mark spot^... towards tfie southrwest of the field, "whero the 
bronze articles were found. jungles .still form the 

porthern and e# irn boundaries of the land. 1 had \excar 
made in the field but nothing whatsoever could be 
found except some email bits of old potsherds tod a few lumj>s 
of g^UAa or earth burnt n0d>rMeh sd^hi not ^probabljr hav^ 
been fragmehts of an oven or $meltiu^%ltoe for "metal. ¥p tlie, 
norths west of the land a cultivator of of ’Tbt& Orton,' 

while clearing the iungleand dllStfiJig the Ototh witli a view to 
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convert the hud into a ctiHivid»h dag out 

containing hi^vian bon^ and cloeed up yi(>h Bfl 
bowl in Ibe sM^ner in which cinerary attribuiod t« i*ie 
Asurs of Mnnd^^iadition are closed up. The man had thrown 
away the ^hafd as useless and it got emashed into pieces. BLt 
the site ocoiipied by the gkcuc^ cotild still be made out^ when t 
visited the |d&ce, by the gap of the sli^pe of a ^kard left ^ix ^he 
iBoU l>y the um. I had a portion of this plot of* lan^ dug up out 
no more oinmty uw could h^ found. 

The only other I a^urcd in thU that is of soxnc 

intorebt from the poJut of view* of prehisime^ 4 rc^iaffii 6 gy, is a 
stone celt of a rather unusaal type* This appears to be a flake 
chipped into sha^e and jwrobably used eithei %b a child^s kmfe 
or for ceremonial purposes. It is an unusually thin triangular 
celt made oi schistose rock, measuring only two inches in lengthy 
one inch wide # the edge and half an inch at the butt end. 
One the faces is perfectly flat but beveUed slightly to form 
the blade, which is rounded. The other face is distinotly convex 
with a ridge at the middle running from butt to edg^ and from 
this ridge the chipped convex face slopes towards each side. 

Mx. Coggin-Brown, whom the bronsMJ articles 

were sent for enaminsition, writes • -** 

have oarefidly "exami^^ the metal articles sent under 
cover of your letter dated the ^$^d June 1916 and have come ta 
the conclnsiim that they probably belong t/o il»e historical period* 
At any rate I have aev^r seen any Indian Copper Age remains 
like The metal used in Wtting the bells and the large 

bowl Boems to bo Un alloy*— isi. bronze of some but this can 
only bf settled by the ohemioab analysis of a fragment from 
them ^ They are beautiful objects of their kind and are probably 
of considerable int^roet from the historica^ point of. view. I 
would suggest their escamiimtiondijgjg^^ member of the Areheso* 
logical^ Survey before they me stored in your Museum. If the 
large bowl is biton:;^.dt suggests a resemblance with some of the 
blwe remains of S^uth Udian ce*^^ these 





kii Hief im mintMed to Iw 
ftbxsiMd^* ' ^ 

Resent rIsiSStiig of vifisge^hea me ^ew faooiiietf of 
Miui^s and Or&ons who ad' all ooaypawtmlj MKient aetiinttv 
the oldest famQy having migtaiod into tbo vQlage onl^ thteo or 
fgtg gwerations ago. Br^oro tiiem it !s said the vfBage waa 
iunal^it^ by some seim«aboriginal Bhogt&g whose ^unilier have 
been ainoe exikuit.* llhcre is no tmdition in the village as to 
who made and ve$»^ and how tne^ Came to be thcr& 

■•If may be note^tbp, I il|,y^eard of finds ol simiUr artii'lea Jf' 


a few motA village^ m :(pe Bsnehi district, but unfortunately 
have not yet been able tolret hold of anv one of them. A few 


have not yet been able fe^get hold of any one of them. A few 
plates and anklets fodKd by the Hon'ble and Bev. Dr. CampbeU 
in the Manbhum district appear to be made of the same metal 


as those nnearthed at BaheA 





